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PREFACE. 


The  following  Lectures  are  the  Ninth  of  the  Annual 
Series  which  have  been  delivered  for  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  form  one  of  its  agencies  for 
promoting  the  spiritual  and  mental  improvement  of  Young 
Men. 

As  far  as  is  practicable,  the  arrangement  of  the  Lectures 
is  made  with  a  view  to  their  twofold  influence  in  delivery 
and  publication.  Some  were  specially  adapted  for  imme¬ 
diate  usefulness,  while  the  value  and  beauty  of  others  will 
be  most  appreciated  through  their  careful  study.  To 
gather  together,  to  interest,  and  to  instruct,  audiences  such 
as  those  to  whom  these  Lectures  were  addressed,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  three  thousand  persons,  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  ;  and  the  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their 
obligation  to  the  most  kind  and  able  co-operation  of  their 
valued  friends,  the  Lecturers. 

With  slight  exceptions,  the  Lectures  are  published  as 
delivered,  and  for  the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  the 
respective  Authors  are  alone  responsible.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Committee  to  secure  unity  in  the  design  and  spirit 
pervading  the  whole,  rather  than  uniformity  in  details;  and 
they  desire  that  each  Lecturer  should  feel  at  liberty  to  set 
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forth  truth  in  his  own  manner,  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  standard  of  thought,  and  word,  and 
work. 

“It  has  been  remarked  by  philosophic  historians,  that 
religious  improvement  is  the  proper  precursor  of  civil  and 
social  reform,  and  that  the  Reformation  preceded  what  is 
called  the  Revolution  in  England.  The  observation  is  just 
and  sound.  The  principle  involved  is  comprehensive  when 
considered.  Christianity  is  a  system  of  power  and  wisdom. 
Its  Sun  arose  and  shines  as  a  sun  of  righteousness  with 
healing  on  his  wings.  It  is  a  light  that  pervades  and 
penetrates,  but  only  affects  external  relations,  as  it  moves 
and  influences  the  secret  powers  and  inner  forces  which  it 
stirs  and  stimulates  into  the  energy  of  life  and  godliness. 
It  is  a  power  that  touches  the  spring  and  the  regulator; 
it  cleans  and  repairs  the  works,  and  oils  the  wheels,  before 
it  cares  to  adjust  the  hands ;  and  it  provides  for  the 
publicity  and  preservation  of  a  pure  and  divine  standard, 
by  which  the  truth  on  earth  may  ever  be  regulated  by  the 
unerring  movements  of  eternity.” 

T.  HENRY  TARLTON, 

Hon.  Secbetart. 

Totmg  Mm't  Chriftian  Auociation, 

7  tirukam  Street,  Cit]>,  ilarch  1854. 

A  Copy  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Youno 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  containing  Rules,  &c.,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  Edwyn  Shipton, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DESULTORY  AND  SYSTEMATIC  READING. 


It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  living  in  that  sacred  Presence 
which  we  have  even  now  invoked.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
be  living  under  the  weight  of  the  many  responsibilities  which 
He  has  seen  fit  to  impose  upon  us.  So,  at  least,  men  judge 
when  the  evening  shadows  of  life  are  lengthening  and  closing 
in  around  them  ;  for,  bravely  as  the  spirit  may  have  risen 
in  the  youthful  anticipation  of  the  tasks  and  of  the  trials 
awaiting  us,  experience  seldom  fails  to  teach  that  they  are 
very  arduous,  and  that  we  are  very  weak.  Nor  does  it 
teach  that  lesson  with  regard  only  to  the  self-denying  duties 
of  our  solitary  or  of  our  social  existence.  We  are  taught  it 
also  with  regard  to  the  duties — to  most  of  us  so  compara¬ 
tively  light  and  easy — which  we  owe  to  the  State  of  which 
we  are  members.  A  ready,  illustration  is  at  hand. 

Each  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  productive  of 
changes  in  the  various  organs  of  our  Government,  so  mo¬ 
mentous  as  to  amount  collectively  to  nothing  less  than  a 
iwlitical  revolution.  No  one  doubts  that  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  before  us  are  pregnant  with  similar,  and  it  may  be 
even  greater,  changes.  They  whose  youth  has  forbidden 
their  witnessing  any  except  the  later  scenes  of  this  eventful 
drama,  are  assuredly  indulging  bright  hopes  of  a  triumphal 
catastrophe  ;  to  which,  as  they  believe,  their  own  exertions 
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will  not  a  little  contribute.  They  whose  age  enables  them 
to  recollect  the  greater  part  of  that  dark  tragedy  which  has 
been  enacted  in  France  in  the  presence  of  the  two  latest 
generations  of  mankind,  will  have  such  hopes  darkened  by 
some  melancholy  presages.  Observing  in  how  many  things 
the  French  and  the  English  revolutions  have  already  cor¬ 
responded  with  each  other,  they  will  not  be  without  some 
forebodings  of  a  similar,  but  a  disastrous,  correspondence  in 
their  ultimate  developements.  Misgivings  of  this  kind  are 
among  the  appointed  penalties  of  longevity  ;  and  yet  they 
to  whom  age  has  brought  wisdom  will  clearly  perceive,  and 
will  gratefully  acknowledge,  in  how  many  things  those  great 
national  convulsions  have  been  directly  contrasted  with  each 
other. 

In  France  this  part  of  the  divine  counsels  has  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Angel  of 
Desolation  and  of  Death.  In  England  it  has  been  committed 
to  the  ministration  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy.  There,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  dynasties  and  of  institutions  has  again  and  again 
served  only  to  conduct  the  insurgent  people  to  some  new 
forms  of  despotic  government.  Here,  after  an  unbroken 
series  of  bold  experiments  for  renovating  all  the  popular 
elements  of  our  commonwealth,  we  still  retain  the  solemn 
trust  and  the  high  responsibilities  of  freedom.  It  is  a  trust 
to  be  executed  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  of  vigilance,  of 
humility,  and  of  self-control. 

For  if  the  contrasts  between  the  two  histories  be  mar¬ 
vellous,  they  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  without  some 
admonitory  coincidences.  To  one  of  them  I  especially 
desire  to  direct  your  attention.  In  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  Present  was  at  war  with  the  Past.  New 
dogmas  confronted  the  old  traditions.  Zealots  for  the  one 
in  hostile  array  against  zealots  for  the  other.  But  the 
sword  was  as  yet  unsheathed,  and  the  guillotine  had  not 
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hitherto  been  erected.  It  was  still  the  day  for  calm  debate 
and  peaceful  arbitrement,  and  the  controversialists  on  cither 
side  were  for  the  moment  satisfied  to  invoke  public  opinion 
as  the  legitimate  umpire  between  them.  They  by  whom 
this  appeal  was  chiefly  made  were  the  master-spirits  of  that 
age, — Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  ’  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Rousseau.  They  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
chiefly  addressed  were  the  majority  (the  effective,  that  is, 
not  the  numerical  majority)  of  the  French  people, —  the  men 
of  active  minds,  of  ardent  tempers,  and  of  persuasive  dis¬ 
course, — the  pien,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  city,  canton,  or 
village,  ruled  over  his  neighbours  in  right  of  his  superior 
force  of  intellect,  or  of  his  greater  energy  of  will.  But  this 
natural  aristocracy,  aspiring  and  audacious  as  it  was,  could 
hardly  undertake  to  pronounce  any  oracular  decision  in 
favour  of  any  doctrines  whatever.  Public  opinion  could  not 
express  itself  through  such  lips  as  theirs,  because  they  were 
at  that  time  almost  universally  labouring  under  a  profound, 
and,  as  it  might  have  seemed,  an  incurable  ignorance  of  all 
the  questions  in  dispute.  To  qualify  such  judges  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  upon  such  topics,  it  was  necessary  that  some  royal  road 
to  learning  should  be  hewn  out  for  them. 

That  arduous  task  was  undertaken  by  the  propagandists 
of  the  new  doctrines.  Those  eminent  writers  (to  use  the 
language  of  Bacon)  “  took  all  knowledge  for  their  province,” 
and  the  astonished  world  had  to  gaze  on  a  strange  revolution 
in  the  literature  of  Europe  before  it  was  alarmed  by  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  European  governments.  Every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  however  abstruse,  was  daily  interpreted  by 
some  author  either  already  known  or  aspiring  to  become 
known  to  fame.  Laying  aside  her  ancient,  austere,  and 
venerable  garb.  Learning  appeared  in  dresses  as  light,  as  gay, 
and  as  ephemeral,  as  those  which  fluttered  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  Paris.  The  pocket  duodecimo  usurped  the  place  of 
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the  ponderous  folio.  Reading  became  a  favourite  recreation 
instead  of  an  arduous  and  self-denying  duty.  Every  science 
and  every  art  was  converted  from  a  severe  study  into  an 
exhilarating  entertainment.  Grammar,  logic,  metaphysics, 
history,  philosophy,  and  even  religion,  were  rendered  familiar, 
easy,  epigrammatic,  and  amusing.  With  many  books  in 
their  hands  and  many  words  in  their  mouths,  the  men  of 
that  generation  had  few  facts  in  their  memories,  few  con¬ 
clusions  in  their  understandings,  and  few,  if  any,  high 
purposes  in  their  souls.  Between  such  a  literature  and 
whatever  was  arrogant,  disloyal,  impious,  and  impure,  the 
alliance  was  immediate  and  complete.  It  gave  birth  to  a 
talk  like  that  of  Babel,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  ruin  like 
that  of  Babylon.  The  “  gipsy  jargon”  of  the  Convention 
was  but  a  new  edition  of  those  ready-made  substitutes  for 
real  knowledge  of  which  the  authors  of  the  French  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia”  had  been  the  inventors.  Never  did  presumptuous 
Ignorance  so  completely  assume  the  tone,  imitate  the  gait, 
and  usurp  the  authority,  of  Wisdom. 

For  this  mass  of  falsely  pretended  knowledge,  we  shall 
happily  find  no  parallel  amongst  ourselves,  so  long  as  we 
look  only  to  our  legitimate  intellectual  rulers ;  to  our  men  of 
genius  and  philosophy  —  to  our  HaUams,  and  Grotes,  and 
Macaulays ;  to  our  Hamiltons,  and  Whewells,  and  Faradays. 
No  writers  were  ever  more  sternly  opposed  to  whatever  is 
plausible,  specious,  and  superficial  merely,  or  more  impla¬ 
cable  antagonists  of  all  that  is  either  profane,  or  anarchical, 
or  impure.  A  passing  smile  may,  perhaps,  now  and  then  be 
provoked  by  those  rapid  circumnavigations  of  the  whole 
world  of  learning  upon  which  some  of  them  will  occasionally 
embark ;  but  we  feel  that  this  is  but  an  amiable  weakness, 
a  sort  of  elephantine  gambol,  the  mere  riot  of  gigantic 
strength,  perfectly  harmless  to  themselves  and  to  others, 
and  always  associated  in  their  own  minds  with  the  most 
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unaffected  humility.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  fashion  of 
literary  omniscience,  when  it  descends  lower  down  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  and  of  learning,  is  equally  inoffensive.  I 
doubt  whether  our  prevalent  habit  of  reading,  of  speculating, 
and  of  talking  about  every  conceivable  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  can  adjust  itself  more  safely  in  England,  than  it  ad¬ 
justed  itself  in  France,  to  the  augmented  responsibilities 
attendant  on  the  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  has  been 
made  both  in  our  political  franchises,  and  in  our  collective 
and  individual  authority  in  the  State.  It  is  a  habit  which 
has  made  no  light  advance  amongst  us. 

With  such  of  us  as  can  afford  the  money  and  the  time  it 
is  an  almost  daily  practice  (I  confess  it  to  be  my  own)  to 
enliven  the  breakfast -table  by  a  canter  on  “The  Times” 
over  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  journalist  we  glide  smoothly  on  through  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  all  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  through  the 
litigations  in  all  our  causes  celebres,  through  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  all  the  noticeable  people  amongst  us,  and 
through  those  crowded  columns  which  announced  the  birth, 
or  the  approaching  birth,  of  new  books  innumerable,  em¬ 
bracing  every  subject,  and  conceived  in  every  form,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  double  end  of  stimulating  the  appetite  for 
reading,  and  of  abridging  the  toil  of  patient  inquiry.  This 
pleasant  morning  office  over,  the  Londoner  (I  find  that  I  am 
placing  myself  in  the  confessional)  may  walk  down  to  his 
club,  there  to  contemplate  and  to  marvel  at  the  pyramids  of 
reviews,  of  magazines,  and  of  suchlike  aids  to  literary 
digestion,  which  rise,  from  table  to  table,  along  the  entire 
length  of  those  spacious  saloons.  If  his  stroll  is  completed 
by  a  call  at  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  he 
observes  that,  among  the  books  carried  by  the  Mercury  of 
the  place  to  the  students  there,  small,  indeed,  is  the  number 
calculated  to  put  any  strain  upon  their  thinking  powers. 
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If  he  happens  to  leave  London  for  any  other  part  of  these 
islands,  he  admires  on  each  successive  railway  platform  the 
bookstalls  of  one  and  another  Mr.  Smith  (for  the  book  trade 
is  turning  into  a  Smithery  among  us),  rich  in  what  are  called 
Works  for  the  Million, — rich,  that  is,  in  Traveller’s  Libra¬ 
ries,  in  Household  Words,  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Constable, 
in  the  Journals  of  Chambers,  in  Penny  Magazines,  in 
Pocket  Cyclopsedias,  in  Readings  for  the  Rail,  in  Hand¬ 
books  and  Romances,  in  the  Beauties  of  this  writer,  in  the 
Wit  of  that,  in  the  Wisdom  of  another,  and  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  hundred  and  odd  volumes  in  which  the  History 
of  France  may  now  be  read  in  the  shape  of  so  many  conse¬ 
cutive  novels.  As  he  occasionally  descends  from  his  train, 
our  imaginary  traveller  finds  in  whatever  town  he  reaches 
(as,  indeed,  he  might  have  found  in  London)  notices  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  be  delivered  on  every  art  or  science  of  which 
Francis  Bacon  ascertained  the  state,  or  anticipated  the  pro¬ 
gress  ;  until  at  length,  wending  his  way  homewards  to  this 
interminable  city  of  ours,  he  perhaps  discharges  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  deliver  here  such  a  lecture  himself.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  it  may  he  presume,  most  respectfully,  to  inquire 
whether  this  confederacy  of  the  newspapers,  the  magazines, 
the  clubs,  the  reading-room,  and  the  railways,  not  unaided  by 
us  lecturers,  to  render  all  men  knowing  and  wise  at  the  Smallest 
possible  expenditure  of  mental  labour,  will  really  qualify  us 
for  any  of  the  serious  duties  of  life,  and  especially  for  the  vigi¬ 
lant,  the  humble,  and  the  self-denying  exercise  of  the  new 
powers  which  we  have  derived  from  the  English  revolution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  these  doubts  are  suggested  by  any  failure  of  respect  for 
the  persons,  or  of  interest  in  the  studies,  of  those  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  address.  They  are  prompted  by  my  jealousy 
of  whatever  seems  to  me  injurious  to  the  intellectual  growth 
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and  stature  of  my  fellow-countrymen;  in  whom  I  revere 
not  merely  those  excellent  gifts  of  reason  and  of  conscience, 
which  are,  more  or  less,  the  common  patrimony  of  all  the 
children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  those  special  gifts  also 
of  political  power,  and  of  the  intellectual  dominion  inseparable 
from  such  power,  of  which  Englishmen,  and  the  descendants 
of  Englishmen,  are  now  the  sole  heirs,  with  no  coparceners 
on  earth.  They,  and  they  alone,  have  inherited,  and  de¬ 
fended,  aiid  matured  constitutional  liberty.  To  them,  and  to 
them  alone,  it  therefore  belongs  to  give  a  free  and  authori¬ 
tative  utterance  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  so  to 
exercise  that  mysterious  influence  which  attests  both  the 
contagion  of  thought  and  the  dominion  of  thought  among 
mankind.  And  since  to  Englishmen  collectively  now  lies 
the  final  appeal  from  every  human  authority  in  England,  on 
every  question  afiecting  our  national  welfare  and  our  duties 
as  a  people,  is  it  unreasonable  to  desire,  or  unwise  to  ex¬ 
press  the  desire,  that  the  vast  apparatus  of  instruction  now 
happily  at  our  command,  may  be  so  contrived,  and  so  em¬ 
ployed,  as  to  train  us  all  for  the  right  discharge  of  this  most 
grave  responsibility,  by  training  each  of  us  in  at  least  one 
branch  not  of  superficial,  but  of  sound  learning  ? 

By  sound,  that  is  solid,  learning,  I  mean  such  knowledge 
as  relates  to  useful  and  substantial  things,  and  as  in  itself  is 
compact,  coherent,  all  of  a  piece,  having  its  several  parts 
fitted  in  to  each  other,  and  mutually  sustaining  and  illus¬ 
trating  one  another.  I  mean  that  kind  of  learning  which  is 
the  opposite  of  loose,  disconnected,  unsystematic,  gaseous 
information.  I  am  pointing  to  a  distinction  like  that 
between  the  arts  of  navigation  and  of  ballooning — the  one 
steadily  pursuing  a  definite  and  useful  end,  the  other  aiming 
at  nothing  but  an  idle  and  dangerous  pastime — the  one 
laboriously,  though  obscurely,  tracking  a  distinct  path 
through  the  mighty  deep,  the  other  ostentatiously  soaring 
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into  the  pathless  firmament — the  one  a  task  for  men,  the 
other  a  toy  for  children. 

Thinking  thus  of  the  value  of  solid  learning,  I  am 
anxious  that  we  should  not  be  aspirants  after  the  fashion¬ 
able  accomplishment  of  literary  omniscience.  It  is  a  pre¬ 
tension  as  extravagant  as  it  is  pernicious.  Since  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  our  race  three  men  only  have  appeared  on  earth  in 
whom  it  was  not  a  shameless  effrontery  to  say  that  they 
“  took  all  knowledge  for  their  province.”  First  among  them 
in  time,  as  in  dignity,  was  that  great  king  who  won,  by 
prayer,  such  wisdom  as  to  exceed  all  mankind  both  in 
natural  and  in  moral  philosophy.  Next  came  that  Grecian 
sage  who  acquired  for  himself  in  the  realms  of  thought  a 
dominion  far  more  universal  and  enduring  than  that  which 
he  taught  his  pupil  Alexander  to  acquire  over  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  The  throne  of  Aristotle  had  continued 
vacant  during  long  centuries,  when  it  was  at  length  ascended 
by  Francis  Bacon.  But  with  him  that  imperial  dynasty 
became  extinct.  Their  boundless  dominion  was  thence¬ 
forward  broken  up  into  innumerable  provinces ;  the  complete 
possession  of  the  least  of  which  is  enough  to  exhaust  the 
resources,  as  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition, 
of  any  ordinary  man.  The  question  which  it  most  concerns 
us  to  answer  is.  How  shall  every  such  man  conquer  any  one 
of  those  provinces  for  himself  ? 

I  reply,  place  before  an  intelligent  child  both  an  English, 
a  French,  and  an  American  globe  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
dwell.  He  will  ask  you,  why  it  is  that,  in  each  of  the  three 
globes,  the  same  points  are  touched  by  all  the  circles  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  the  equator  ;  while,  in  each  of 
the  three,  the  points  touched  by  the  several  circles  running 
from  pole  to  pole  are  different.  You  tell  him  it  is  because 
England,  and  France,  and  the  United  States,  have  all 
placed  their  national  observatories  at  or  near  their  respec- 
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tive  capitals.  You  add  that  each  of  those  nations  has 
drawn  its  own  meridian  line  at  this  its  own  chosen  point 
of  observation,  and  you  observe  that  therefore  when  a 
geographer  of  either  nation  looks  at  his  globe,  he  ascer¬ 
tains  the  position  of  each  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  with 
reference,  as  it  may  happen,  either  to  Greenwich,  or  to 
Paris,  or  to  Washington.  Ilis  own  observatory  is  never 
out  of  his  mind,  to  whatever  distance  his  eye  may  have 
wandered  from  it.  His  own  national  meridian  line  is  still 
the  basis  of  all  his  measurements,  however  remote  they  may 
be  from  the  capital  of  his  country.  His  map  of  the  world  is 
still  to  him  in  every  part  of  it  a  kind  of  national  map. 

The  lesson  we  thus  give  to  our  children  we  may  advan-  * 
tageously  repeat  to  ourselves.  Take  the  chart  of  human 
•knowledge.  Fix  your  own  mental  observatory  on  any  spot 
in  it  which  is  most  convenient  to  yourself,  and  there  draw 
your  meridian.  Whatever  other  places  on  that  chart  you 
may  have  occasion  to  inspect  or  to  visit,  let  that  meridian 
be  the  basis  to  which  you  refer  them,  and  the  line  by 
which  you  measure  them.  Your  chart  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  will  then  have,  at  least  for  yourself,  a  certain  unity 
and  consistency  of  plan ;  countless,  and  wide  apart,  and 
dissimilar,  as  may  be  the  various  regions  comprised  within 
its  limits. 

In  what  precise  part  of  the  great  sphere  of  learning  any 
man  may  choose  to  draw  for  himself  this  cardinal  or  initiatory 
line,  is,  I  think,  of  little  comparative  importance.  Let  it 
only  be  drawn  with  a  firm  hand,  and,  when  once  drawn,  let 
it  thenceforward  remain  unaltered,  and  the  author  of  it  will 
have  the  means  of  grasping,  and  of  binding  indissolubly 
together  into  one  well-cemented  whole,  all  the  literary  or 
scientific  acquisitions  of  his  future  life.  Wherever  his 
Greenwich  may  be,  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain,  relatively 
to  it,  the  bearings,  the  latitudes,  and  the  longitudes  of  every 
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Other  place  in  the  world  of  letters  which  at  any  subsequent 
time  he  may  see  fit  to  visit. 

For  learning  is  a  world,  and  is  not  a  chaos.  The  various 
accumulations  of  human  knowledge  are  not  so  many  detached 
masses.  They  are  all  connected  parts  of  one  great  system 
of  truth ;  and  though  that  system  be  infinitely  too  compre¬ 
hensive  for  any  one  of  us  to  compass,  yet  each  component 
member  of  it  bears  to  every  other  component  member  rela¬ 
tions  which  each  of  us  may,  in  his  own  department  of  study, 
search  out  and  discover  for  himself.  A  man  is  really  and 
soundly  learned  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  and  to 
the  importance  of  those  relations  which  he  has  thus  carefully 
examined  and  accurately  understood.  A  well-judging  man, 
therefore,  will  draw  his  meridian  line,  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  will  open  his  trunk  line  of  study  in  such  a  direction, 
that,  while  habitually  adhering  to  it,  he  may  enjoy  a  ready 
access  to  such  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  are  most  nearly 
related  to  it,  and  as,  by  means  of  it,  he  can  most  readily 
penetrate. 

For  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  I  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  those  of  my  hearers  who  may  hitherto  have  been 
turning  over  books,  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
with  no  definite  purpose,  and  therefore  with  little  if  any 
mental  nutriment  or  mental  growth,  that  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  Modem  History.  Modern  History  ! 
you  exclaim.  “Nothing  like  leather,”  said  the  tanner  of 
old ;  and  nothing  like  the  History  of  these  later  ages,  says 
the  Historical  Professor  of  Cambridge.  Well  !  I  admit 
that  my  advice  does  smell  of  the  shop  ;  but  of  all  the  smells 
a  man  can  bear  about  him,  commend  me  to  that.  When 
any  one  talks  of  his  own  trade,  he  at  least  usually  knows 
something  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  hope  it  is  so  in 
some  little  measure  with  myself.  The  trade  which  I  now 
carry  on  was  not,  indeed,  my  original  calling.  1  took  it  up 
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in  the  evening  of  a  life  of  which  the  morning  had  been 
spent  at  the  Bar,  and  the  noontide  in  the  business  of  the 
State.  But,  from  an  early  period,  I  had  acted  on  the  coun¬ 
sels  which  I  now  offer  to  you.  I  soon  drew  my  meridian 
line.  I  took  the  History  of  Europe,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  basis  of  my  reading.  To  that 
basis  I  more  or  less  referred  whatever  else  I  read.  It  was 
not  without  some  tacit  reference  to  it  that  I  perused  many 
a  brief,  and  wrote  still  more  dispatches  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  when  the  time  had  come  at  which  it  behoved  me 
to  quit  my  public  employments,  I  was  judged  by  others  not 
unworthy,  however  little  worthy  in  fact,  to  be  associated 
with  such  men  as  Whewell  and  Sedgwick,  as  Peacock  and 
Willis,  in  their  high  and  honourable  office  (the  highest  and 
the  most  honourable  to  which  I  have  ever  attained)  of 
training  up  the  youth  of  their  and  my  University  for  the 
right  discharge  of  some  of  the  most  important  functions  to 
which  Englishmen  are  called.  To  my  pupils  there  I  have 
said,  as  I  now  say  to  you,  that  history  considered  as  a 
subject  of  study  has  this  peculiar  excellence,  that  it  may 
be  readily  grafted  upon  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  that  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  readily 
grafted  upon  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  windings  of  a  man’s 
path,  literary,  scientific,  professional,  or  mercantile,  they 
can  never  conduct  him  to  any  point  on  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  public  occurrences  of  former  times  will  not 
throw  some  light,  or  which  will  not  reflect  back  some  light 
on  those  occurrences. 

One  of  the  young  men  whom  I  see  before  me  has,  I  will 
suppose,  anticipated  this  advice,  and  has  resolved  to  devote 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  History  of  England. 
A  wise  and  a  happy  resolution  !  Ho  could  choose  no  annals 
better  adapted  for  his  purpose.  Those  of  Greece  may  be 
more  heroical,  those  of  France  far  more  entertaining,  those 
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of  Spain  more  romantic,  those  of  the  Papacy  more  full  of 
solemn  warnings,  those  of  Glermany  more  replete  with 
events  directly  affecting  the  whole  European  Continent. 
But  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  our  own  forefathers  teach, 
above  all  other  such  records,  how  the  Church  and  the  State 
may  be  well  governed,  wisely  reformed,  valiantly  defended, 
and  perseveringly  maintained.  Let  the  student  of  our 
history  digress  into  what  other  fields  he  will  (for  I  neither 
expect  nor  advise  an  exclusive  culture  of  that  one  field), 
he  may  still  gather  in  them  all  something  relevant  to  that 
his  main  pursuit.  If,  for  example,  he  learns  to  read  the 
language,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  manners,  of 
Germany,  it  will  illustrate  for  him  the  characters  of  Edwin, 
and  Alfred,  and  Athelstane,  otherwise  hardly  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  If  he  acquires  any  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Pope 
Hildebrand  and  of  his  immediate  successors,  he  will  the 
better  comprehend  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  John.  If  he  looks  into  the  mediseval 
poetry,  it  will  reveal  to  him  much  of  the  true  character  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  of  his  crusades.  A  summer 
ramble  through  this  island  may  render  intelligible  to  him 
what  he  has  read  of  the  fields  of  Hastings  or  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  of  Flodden  or  of  Bosworth,  of  Edgehill  or  of  Marston 
Moor.  Should  he  conceive  a  taste  for  Church  architec¬ 
ture,  his  mind’s  eye  may  be  enlightened  to  see  that  glorious 
spectacle  which  the  English  chroniclers  have  vainly  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe  to  him,  but  on  which  our  ancestors  once 
gazed  with  a  just,  though  it  was  a  fond  and  superstitious 
enthusiasm.  He  will  see  the  cities  of  our  land  crowned 
with  churches  like  those  of  Evesham,  and  many  of  her 
quiet  meadows  embellished  with  monasteries  like  that  of 
Fountains  Abbey.  A  visit  to  Windsor  or  Beauvoir,  or 
Alton  Towers  or  Hatfield,  will  enable  him  to  contem¬ 
plate  what  was  once  the  living  aspect  of  the  great  men 
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with  whose  actions  Hall  or  Holinshed,  or  Clarendon  or 
Burnet,  have  already  made  him  familiar.  An  armory 
will  show  him  by  what  weapons  we  conquered  at  Cr4cy 
and  at  Agincourt.  Geography  will  enable  him  to  follow 
the  triumphs  of  our  Henrys  and  Edwards,  or  the  discoveries 
of  our  Raleighs  and  Drakes,  of  our  Cooks  and  Ansons. 
Botany  will  reveal  to  him  the  flora  of  England,  and  much 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  England,  as  they  existed  in 
each  successive  century.  Political  economy  will  explain  to 
him  many  things  otherwise  inexplicable  in  our  annals ;  as, 
for  example,  the  social  efiects  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  of  the  consequent  poor-law  ;  while  an 
attentive  perusal  of  Blackstone  will  throw  for  him  a  flood 
of  light  over  the  whole  course  of  our  domestic  history.  In 
short,  let  such  a  student  go  where  he  will,  read  what  he 
will,  enjoy  what  rational  amusement  he  will,  and  let  him 
only  bring  to  bear  on  the  elucidation  of  his  main  subject  all 
the  collateral  lights  which,  in  the  course  of  such  pursuits, 
may  fall  in  his  way,  and  he  has  my  full  consent  to  his 
reading  all  the  pocket  libraries  which  all  the  Booksmiths 
of  our  days  have  hammered  out  for  the  use  of  railway  tra¬ 
vellers.  lA?t  him  but  carefully  bind  together  into  sheaves 
whatever  he  may  glean  to  his  purpose  from  such  desultory 
readings  (for  some  desultory  reading  must  be  conceded  to 
us  all),  and  let  him  accumulate  those  sheaves  to  his  his¬ 
torical  harvest,  and  he  will  become  as  well  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  sound  learning,  and  will,  in  his  measure,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  it,  as  if,  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  literary  wealth,  he  could  emulate  those  eminent 
scholars  whose  names  have  so  long  rendered  the  schools 
of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge  illustrious. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  of  course  be  some  limits  to 
these  deviations  from  the  more  direct  and  habitual  course 
of  any  man’s  intellectual  pursuits.  In  order  to  know  any- 
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thing,  one  must  resolve  to  remain  ignorant  of  many  things. 
From  his  occasional  digressions  from  the  study  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  the  student  of  that  history  must  resolutely 
exclude  many  books  and  many  topics.  But  there  is  one 
such  digression  which,  in  my  judgment,  he  should  not 
decline  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  a  digression  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  and  assiduously  made.  Yet  it  is  the  least  rugged 
of  all  the  by-paths  which  the  historical  student  can  tread. 
I  hold  that  no  man  can  have  any  just  conception  of  the 
History  of  England  who  has  not  often  read,  and  meditated, 
and  learnt  to  love,  the  great  Poets  of  England.  The  greatest 
of  them,  such  as  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Massinger,  George 
Herbert,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Burns,  often 
throw  more  rich  and  brilliant  colours,  and  sometimes  even 
more  clear  and  steady  lights,  on  the  times  and  the  doings  of 
our  forefathers,  than  are  to  be  gathered  out  of  all  the  chro¬ 
niclers  together,  from  the  Venerable  Bede,  to  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Hume.  They  are  at  least  the  greatest  and  the  best 
commentators  on  those  chroniclers.  If  this  statement  sounds 
to  you  like  an  exaggeration,  listen  to  the  defence  I  have  to 
make  of  it. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  upon  the 
distinction  between  what  is  objective  and  what  is  subjective 
in  literature,  that  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  region  of  Cant  or  of  Shams,  or  to  pitch  it  into  that 
other  and  yet  darker  gulf  of  “  Humbug,”  into  which  we  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  plunge  whatever  is  strange  to  our  own 
individual  habits  of  thinking.  Yet  it  is  a  distinction  which 
has  a  good  measure  of  sound  sense  in  it.  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  write  about  the  external  objects  and  events  around  me ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  write  about  the  thoughts  which  those 
objects  and  events  have  suggested  to  me.  It  is  one  thing  to 
look  abroad,  and  another  to  look  within.  The  first  of  these 
employments  of  the  mind  is  the  primary  and  chief  office  of 
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the  Historian;  the  other  is  the  primary  or  chief  office  of 
the  Poet.  No  historian  or  poet,  indeed,  is  of  the  h’phest 
rank  who  does  not,  to  some  extent,  combine  in  himself  each 
of  these  mental  habits ;  but  every  great  historian  or  great 
poet  exercises  himself  chiefly  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  tlu  m 
which  it  is  his  own  appropriate  duty  to  cultivate.  For  the 
political,  military,  and  'social  movements  of  each  generation 
of  men— that  is,  their  history — are  the  result  of  the  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live  —  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
propensities,  which  then  happen  to  be  dominant  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Those  movements  are  recorded  by  the  Histo¬ 
rian  ;  that  spirit  is  expressed  by  the  Poet.  The  one  describes 
the  effects  of  the  impelling  power ;  the  other  seizes,  analyses, 
and  depicts  the  power  itself.  History  is  the  complement  of 
Poetry,  and  Poetry  is  the  complement  of  History.  A  di¬ 
vorce  between  the  two  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  and  to  the  life 
of  both. 

This  may  sound  a  little  abstruse,  but  a  few  examples 
will  render  it  clear.  Thus,  from  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Judges  we  learn  what  was  the  progress  and  what  the  result 
of  the  war  between  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  and  the  children 
of  Israel ;  but  it  is  from  the  Song  of  Deborah  we  discover 
what  was  the  devout  confidence,  what  the  holy  indignation, 
and  what  the  flerce  resentment,  by  which  the  conquerors 
were  animated.  The  acts  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah?  Hut  the  passions,  good  or 
evil,  of  their  subjects,  the  exulting  joy  with  which  they 
foresaw  the  descent  of  the  King  of  IJabylon  into  Hades,  and 
the  faith  which  made  the  future  advent  of  the  Messiah  a 
present  and  a  glorious  reality  to  them,  are  they  not  dejneted 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  inspired  Isaiah  ?  From  the  writer 
of  the  second  book  of  Kings  we  learn  how  the  Jews 
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were  carrieJ  away  captive  in  the  days  of  Zedckiah;  but  it  is 
the  I'salmist  alone  who  makes  known  to  us  how  they  “  sat 
down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept,  when  they  re- 
membered  thee,  oh  Sion  I  ” 

Or  to  pass  to  less  sacred  instances.  Homer  exhibits  to 
us  all  the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen — their  antipathy 
to  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  their  love  of  war,  of  wisdom, 
of  eloquence,  of  intrigue,  and  of  nautical  adventure.  The 
great  tragedians  of  Greece  reveal  to  us  their  people’s  ex¬ 
quisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  their  fjiith  in  an  awful,  an 
almighty,  but  an  impersonal  jwwer,  called  Fate,  controlling 
the  Olympic  gods,  whom  they  at  once  admired  and  despised, 
worshipped  and  disbelieved.  Virgil  discovers  to  us  the 
rural  habits  and  the  refined  tastes  of  the  later  Romans,  and 
gives  us  an  example  of  that  homage  to  the  new  or  imperial 
majesty  (the  supposed  Guardian  of  Peace  and  of  Law)  with 
which  they  consoled  themselves  under  their  irreparable  loss 
of  freedom.  Dante  gives  utterance  to  the  passionate  desire 
of  the  Italian  people  to  escape,  or  at  least  to  rebuke,  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  clothe  even  the  most 
barbarous  of  her  legends  under  some  forms  of  solemnity  and 
of  grace,  beneath  which  their  inherent  deformity  might  be 
hidden.  Ai  iosto  is  the  interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  a  nation, 
which,  after  struggling  in  vain  for  civil  and  intellectual 
freedom,  was  seeking  relief  and  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  a  sportive  imagination.  And  Goethe  re¬ 
presents  to  us  a  race  of  men  who,  proudly  conscious  of 
powers  for  which,  in  the  great  arena  of  the  political  world,  t 
they  had  found  no  successful  exercise,  were  striving  to  raise 
themselves  above  their  more  fortunate  rivals  by  an  osten¬ 
tatious  familiarity  with  all  the  mysteries  which  overhang  the 
daily  path  of  common  life,  or  which  connect  us  with  the 
unseen  realities  of  other  modes  of  existence.  Had,  then,  the 
great  poets  of  England  no  corresponding  errand  to  express 
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the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  which  from  age  to  age  had  the 
mastery  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-countrymen  ?  My 
own  belief  is,  that  they  had  such  a  commission,  and  that  they 
executed  it  with  incomparable  skill  and  beauty. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  if  I  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
belief  of  mine  by  some  few  illustrations  ?  Will  you  acquit 
me  of  deviating  from  my  proper  subject  in  search  of  flowei’s, 
if  I  lay  before  you  some  proofs  that  a  man  who  has  concen¬ 
trated  his  reading  on  some  one  systematic  pursuit,  may  in¬ 
dulge  with  advantage  (if  only  he  indulges  with  self-control) 
those  desultory  habits  which  would  otherwise  be  fatal  to  his 
learning  and  to  his  wisdom.  My  indications  of  this  general 
truth  will,  indeed,  all  be  drawn  from  a  solitary  topic.  I  am 
about  to  prosecute  the  hypothesis  that  I  am  addressing  some 
one  who  has  taken  the  annals  of  our  own  country  as  his 
meridian  line  of  study.  I  wish  to  show  to  him  how  much 
those  annals  may  be  illuminated  by  Chaucer,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Dryden,  and  how  he  may  thus  render  the  delights 
of  literature  subservient  to  the  most  severe  of  his  literary 
labours.  If  the  general  principle  can  be  verified  or  ren¬ 
dered  clear  by  such  examples,  every  other  student  will  bo 
able  to  find  and  to  multiply  indefinitely  other  illustrations 
of  it,  bearing  on  the  central  topic,  whatever  that  may  be,  of 
his  own  inquiries. 

Take,  then,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years 
1328  and  1400.  They  include  the  French  and  the  Scotch 
conquests  of  Edward  III.  —  his  improvement  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm — the  minority  of  Richard  II. 
—  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  —  the  deposition  of  the 
young  king — the  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Lancaster — and 
the  preaching  and  attempted  reforms  of  Wiclifie.  You 
have,  I  will  suppose,  studied  these  events  in  Knygton,  and 
Heming,  and  Walsingham,  and  Cotton;  in  the  glowing  pages 
of  ^roissart,  or  in  the  abridgements  of  Hume,  of  Sharon 
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Turner,  and  of  Lingard ;  or  in  the  life  of  Wicliffe  by  my  elo¬ 
quent,  indefatigable,  and  very  learned  friend.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
the  Principal  of  the  Independent  College  at  Manchester. 
Excellent  books,  in  their  various  kinds;  but  after  reading  them 
all.  what  do  you  really  know  of  the  people  of  England  of  that 
era — of  their  living  spirit  —  of  their  inner  life — of  their 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting— of  their  domestic,  their  fami¬ 
liar,  and  their  daily  habits?  Yet,  to  an  historical  student, 
this  is  a  knowledge  of  far  more  value  than  any  which  relates 
.to  the  march  of  armies,  to  the  cabals  of  Parliaments,  to  the 
enactment  of  laws,  or  even  to  the  disputes  of  theologians. 
Has,  then,  no  one  transmitted  that  knowledge  to  us  ? 

The  seventy-two  years  to  which  I  have  referred  exactly 
coincide  with  the  lifetime  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer — a  man  of 
liberal  education,  engaged  in  no  particular  calling,  possessed 
of  an  easy  fortune,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Wicliffe,  —  a  man, 
therefore,  who  had  the  amplest  means,  as  he  had  the  keenest 
wit  and  the  most  restless  curiosity,  for  studying  the  character 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Would  you  know  what  was  the 
aspect  in  which  the  England  of  those  days  presented  itself  to 
him  ? — Read  the  prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Tales.  There 
you  will  find  the  poet  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  in  Southwark,  seated 
at  the  landlord’s  table,  one  of  a  large  company  of  guests,  some 
of  high  and  some  of  low  degree.  There  were  present  priests, 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  scholars,  nuns,  ladies,  carpen¬ 
ters,  dyers,  tapsters,  cooks,  and  seamen.  The  jolly  host, 
agreeing  with  his  messmates  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Thomas  h  Becket  would  be  very  healthful  to  the 
soul,  offers  to  accompany  and  to  guide  them  thither  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  their  penitence  will  be  none  the  less  effective  for 
a  little  merriment  by  the  way.  So,  at  his  suggestion,  they 
agree  that  each  pilgrim  shall  tell  some  good  story  as  they 
travel  along,  and  that  on  their  return  to  London  the  best 
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story-teller  shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  to  a  handsome  supper 
at  the  Tabard.  The  book  is  an  imaginary  record  of  these 
pleasant  tales ;  of  which,  however,  in  passing,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  some  of  them  must  be  unfit  for  the  perusal  of 
any  one  who  properly  respects  and  cherishes  his  own  mental 
purity,  since  the  remembrance  of  their  dissolute  character 
haunted  and  agonised  the  dying  moments  of  their  great 
author.  But  the  prologue  is  inoffensive.  It  contains  a 
minute  description  of  his  fellow-travellers.  Let  us  see  how 
far  they  elucidate  the  history  of  Edward  III.  and  of 
Richard  II.  « 

First,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Franklin,  or  small  land- 
owner  of  those  days,  reminding  you  that  the  language  is  that 
of  our  forefathers  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  little  rugged.  I  will,  however,  read  it  as  it  stands, 
with  the  change  only  of  an  obsolete  word  or  two : — 

"His  bread,  his  ale,  was  always  after  one, 

A  better  envied  man  was  nowhere  none. 

Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  his  house, 

Of  fish  and  flesh ;  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  snowed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 

Of  all  the  dainties  that  men  could  of  think. 

His  table,  dormant  in  his  hall,  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day." 

Now  for  the  Squire  : — 

"  Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
All  full  of  freshe  flowers,  white  and  red. 

Singing  he  was,  or  flaunting  all  the  day ; 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May.” 

Take  next  the  Oxford  Clerk  or  Scholar  : — 

"  As  le-an  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake ; 

For  he  had  gotten  him  no  benefice. 

Nor  was  thought  worthy,  to  have  an  office. 
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For  him  wag  ever  bad  at  his  bed's  head, 

A  twenty  books  clothed  in  black  or  red. 

Of  study  took  he  moste  care  and  heed, 

Nor  a  word  spake  he  more  than  what  was  need. 

Soimding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 

And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach.” 

The  Physician  next  makes  his  appearance  ; — 

”  He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady. 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  hot,  or  moist,  or  dry ; 

And  when  engendered,  and  of  what  humour, 

He  was  a  very  perfect  practiser.” 

We  now  turn  to  the  Ecclesiastics,  and  first  (as  befits  her 
dignity)  to  the  Prioress  : — 

“  She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous. 

She  woulde  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled. 

Of  smalle  houndes  had  she  that  she  fed 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wassail  bread ; 

But  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  them  were  dead. 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yarde  smart ; 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  heart.” 

To  the  lady  succeeds  the  Monk  : — 

”  I  saw  his  sleeves  perfumed  at  the  hand 
With  grease,  and  that  the  finest  in  the  land. 

And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  ’neath  his  chin 
He  had  of  gold  ywrought  a  curious  pin, — 

A  love-knot  in  the  gp^ater  end  there  was. 

His  bead  was  bald,  and  shone  as  any  glass.” 

The  Monk  is  followed  by  the  Friar  : — 

”  Full  sweetly  hearde  he  confession. 

And  pleasant  was  his  absolution, 

For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  at  his  heart. 

He  cannot  weep,  though  sorely  he  may  smart ; 

Therefore,  instead  of  weeping  and  prayers. 

Men  might  give  silver  to  the  poore  friars  ” 
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Last  of  all,  I  introduce  the  Parson,  or,  as  we  should  say 
nowadays,  the  parish  clergyman  : — 

“  A  good  man  there  nas  of  religion, 

That  was  a  poore  parson  of  a  town ; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work ; 

He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk 
That  Christe’s  Gospel  truely  would  preach, 

His  parishes  devoutly  would  he  teach. 

Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 

And  in  adversity  full  patient. 

His  parish  wide,  the  houses  far  asunder. 

But  he  ne’er  left  none,  for  no  rain  or  thunder. 

And  though  he  holy  was  and  virtuous. 

He  was  to  sinful  men  not  despitous ; 

To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fairenesse. 

By  good  example  was  his  husinesse ; 

For  Christe’s  love  and  his  apostles  twelve. 

He  taught ;  hut  first  he  followed  it  himself.” 

Now  all  this  is  of  course  fiction ;  and  what  else  were  the 
novels  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne,  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  what  else  are  those  of  Mr.  Dickens  now  ?  But  as 
surely  as  Squire  Allworthy  and  Partridge,  and  Matthew 
Bramble  and  Winnifred  Jenkins,  and  Uncle  Toby  and 
Corporal  Trim,  and  Mistress  Nickleby  and  Mr.  Squeers, 
are  severally  portraits  drawn  by  those  artists  from  originals 
of  their  own  times,  so  surely  are  the  story-tellers  who  travel 
with  mine  ho^  of  the  Tabard  to  Canterbury  genuine  pic 
tures  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  Chaucer  was 
familiar. 

Observe,  then,  what,  in  addition  to  the  delight  of  read 
ing  such  passages  of  such  poetry,  is  the  historical  instruc¬ 
tion  we  gain  from  them.  They  show  us  that  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  different  ranks  of  society  were  drawn 
much  more  closely  together  than  at  present,  since  knights 
and  prioresses,  squires  and  seijeants-at-law,  are  supposed  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  sit  down  to  supper,  in  all  loving  asso- 
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ciation,  with  carpenters,  tapsters,  cooks,  sailors,  and  plough¬ 
men.  They  show,  therefore,  that,  in  that  remote  ago,  all 
Englishmen  could  respect  each  other  as  freemen,  while 
France  and  Germany  were  peopled  with  bondsmen  (called 
by  the  French  rotnriers),  of  not  much  more  account  than 
the  serfs  in  Russia,  or  the  ryots  in  Hindostan,  at  this  day. 
They  show  that  the  middle  classes  of  the  rural  society,  the 
franklins  and  squires,  were  living  in  great  and  even  excess¬ 
ive  abundance,  though,  as  we  may  infer,  with  few  other 
than  animal  gratifications,  as  these  alone  are  celebrated. 
They  show,  however,  that  even  then  learning,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  was  the  object  of  respect  even  to  those  who  were 
themselves  unlearned;  and  that  the  learned  professions  (as  we 
now  call  them)  were  held  in  reverence  by  those  remote 
ancestors  of  ours  to  whom  the  poet  addressed  himself — for 
the  wits  never  trouble  themselves  to  flout  and  jeer  any  class 
of  persons,  excepting  those  who  occupy  a  high  place  in 
public  estimation.  These  passages  further  show  that  our 
forefathers  were  already  laughing  at  the  superstitions  they 
practised ;  and  that,  therefore,  even  in  Chaucer’s  time,  there 
were  not  wanting  some  sure  omens  of  their  approaching 
downfall.  They  show  that  the  resentment  against  friars, 
monks,  abbesses,  and  pardoners,  which  a  hundred  years 
later  overthrew  the  monasteries,  was  even  then  working 
deeply  in  the  national  mind.  And  they  further  show  that 
Englishmen  in  the  fourteenth  century  loved  and  honoured 
their  parish  priests,  even  as  we  love  and  honour  them 
now.  Much  beside  this  they  show,  but  tell  me  from  what 
history  of  England  you  can  learn  the  same  facts,  I  will  not 
say  as  vividly  and  impressively,  but  even  as  accurately, 
and  on  evidence  of  as  much  inherent  weight  and  solid 
value  ? 

As  we  are  engaged  with  poetry,  you  will  allow  me  the  ^ 
poetical  license  of  overleaping  at  a  bound  the  next  two 
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hundred  years,  and  placing  you  in  England  in  the  year  1600. 
They  have  been  eventful  centuries.  They  have  witnessed 
the  loss  of  the  English  dominion  in  France, — the  civil  wars 
of  the  Roses, — the  destruction  in  those  wars  of  nearly  all  the 
old  nobility, — the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, — the  revival 
of  learning, — the  union-  of  all  the  European  States  in  one 
great,  though  tacit,  international  confederacy, — the  Refor¬ 
mation, — the  establishment  of  it  in  Great  Britain, — and  the 
accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  to  the  English  crown.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  now  reigning,  though  drawing  near  to  her  end.  You 
may  have  studied  her  reign  in  Camden,  Burnet,  Heylin, 
Strype,  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes,  and  Knox;  in  Bacon’s  letters, 
in  Birch’s  Memoirs,  in  M.  Mignet’s  beautiful  “  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,”  and  in  other  works  innumerable.  In 
which  of  them  have  you  found  a  living,  moving  picture  of 
the  England  of  which  they  write  ?  Have  they  made  you 
acquainted  with  the  mind  which  agitated  that  busy  mass ; 
with  the  cherished  hopes  and  fears ;  with  the  character,  the 
purposes,  the  deep-seated  energies,  the  prevalent  opinions, 
the  active  moral  sentiments,  the  true  heart  and  soul,  of  the 
English  people?  I  think  not.  But  is  there,  then,  no 
teacher  of  these  vital  truths?  Had  Elizabeth  no  subject 
who  could  exhibit  to  his  own  age,  and  to  all  future  ages, 
the  very  shape  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pres¬ 
sure? 

There  was  then  living  that  man  to  whom  the  eternal 
Fountain  of  all  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  impart  a  soul,  in 
which,  as  in  a  mirror,  were  concentrated  all  the  lights  radi¬ 
ating  from  every  point  of  human  observation,  and  from 
which,  as  from  a  mirror,  those  lights  were  reflected  back  in 
every  possible  combination  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  of  wit,  of  pathos  and  of  humour.  Shakspeare,  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  genius,  was  then  completing  the 
noblest  literary  monument  which  it  has  ever  been  permitted 
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to  any  uninspired  man  to  erect  for  the  illumination  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  and,  I  scruple  not  to  add,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  For,  though  it 
be  true  that  his  plays  are  occasionally  tarnished  by  some  of 
the  impurities  of  his  age  (the  addition,  not  improbably,  of 
meaner  hands  than  his  own),  yet  it  is  also  true,  that  these 
are  but  local  blemishes,  which  may  be  readily  swept  away, 
or  passed  over ;  that  he  has  written  nothing  in  any  of  his 
dramas  tending  to  confound  or  to  impair  the  eternal  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  good  and  evil,  but  that  he  has  written 
much  to  render  virtue  inimitably  lovely,  and  to  render  vice 
unutterably  hateful.  But,  to  return  to  my  more  immediate 
subject,  the  knowledge  of  his  times,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  him,  far  exceeds  in  real  importance,  whatever 
else  we  know  respecting  them.  It  is  a  theme  hardly  to  be 
approached  without  the  risk  of  endless  redundancy,  yet  it  is 
not  a  theme  entirely  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

In  that  wondrous  throng  and  succession  of  personages 
whom  his  imagination  called  into  existence,  many  bear 
foreign  names,  and  are  made  to  act  in  remote  ages  or  in 
distant  lands.  But  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose  parentage 
may  not  be  readily  traced  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  While  assigning  to  each,  with  exqui¬ 
site  felicity,  the  modes  of  thought  and  action,  characteristic 
of  the  period  and  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
live,  he  depicts  them  all  with  an  insight  into  the  heart  of 
man,  so  profound,  with  a  charity  so  universal,  with  a  variety 
of  portraiture  so  boundless,  and  with  such  a  prodigality  of 
mental  resources,  as  to  attest,  not  only  that  the  mighty  artist 
was  drawing  from  the  living  forms  of  nature,  but  that  those 
forms  were  the  noblest,  the  most  picturesque,  and  the  most 
varied,  to  which  nature  had  ever  given  birth  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity.  Not  merely  were  Falstaff,  and  Falconbridge,  and 
Richard  III.,  and  Wolsey,  our  fellow-countrymen,  but 
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Hamlet  and  Othello,  the  melancholy  Jaques  and  Mercutio, 
Brutus  and  Cleopatra — natives  of  lands  and  of  ages  the  most 
remote  from  ours — are  evidently  pictures  from  the  easel  of  one 
to  whom  such  men  and  such  authors  as  Bacon,  Raleigh, 
Sidney,  and  Spenser,  were  familiar ;  of  one  who  numbered 
among  his  companions  subh  wits  as  Jonson,  and  Chapman, 
and  Fletcher,  and  Donne ;  and  of  one  who,  after  growing  up 
in  central  England,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  originality, 
had  become  a  resident  of  London,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest 
intellectual  vigour.  While  every  one  of  his  dramas,  and 
almost  every  one  of  his  characters,  exhibits  what  is  perma¬ 
nent  and  universal  in  our  nature  as  men,  it  also  exhibits 
whatever  was  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  nature  of  the 
Englishman  of  his  own  generation.  Read  them  in  this 
light,  and  how  do  they  illuminate  the  whole  series  of  the 
Elizabethan  chronicles  ? 

The  English  ladies  of  those  times  present  themselves  to 
you  under  names  of  which  the  mere  catalogue  has  an  irre¬ 
sistible  charm — Miranda,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  Jessica,  Rosa¬ 
lind,  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Desdemona — the  very  models  of  female 
grace  and  tenderness,  and  strength  of  heart,  and  purity. 
The  English  cavalier  appears  on  the  stage  in  the  persons  of 
Claudio  and  Benedict,  of  Orlando  and  Mercutio,  each  of 
them,  in  his  own  way,  a  Philip  Sidney,  doubly  armed  with 
tlie  sword  and  with  the  pen.  The  English  statesmen  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  forms  of  Vincentio,  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  Hastings,  and  Stanley,  and  Polonius — men  of  large 
experience,  of  wide  foresight,  and  of  deep  subtlety,  but 
ceasing  to  be  worshipful  as  soon  as  they  pass  from  their 
cabinets  into  the  outer  world.  The  English  Protestant 
divines  are  not  dramatised  at  all,  because  the  poet  could 
or  would  not  descend  to  the  level  of  a  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  ;  but  the  monastic  English  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  (to  which,  assuredly,  he  did  not  himself 
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belong),  are  frequently  and  invariably  personated  as  kind, 
gentle,  and  beneficent  ministers  of  religion,  under  the  names 
of  Balthazzar  and  Lawrence,  and  many  others,  to  attest  his 
universal  sympathy  for  whatever  was  praiseworthy  and 
lovely,  however  much  it  might  be  misrepresented,  or  derided, 
or  even  persecuted,  by  others. 

But,  passing  from  the  noble  and  the  great,  Shakspeare 
delighted,  above  all  things,  to  paint  the  commonalty  of  his 
native  land, — those  to  whom  we  now  give  the  glorious  title 
of  the  working  classes, — those,  that  is,  who  earn  their  own 
living  by  the  labour  of  the  mind  or  by  the  labour  of  the 
hand.  His  parents,  though  rich  enough  to  afibrd  him  the 
blessing  of  a  good  education,  were  not  of  such  rank  as  to  de¬ 
tach  him  in  early  life  from  the  society  of  the  petty  chapmen, 
mechanics,  peasants,  shepherds,  and  serving-men  of  his 
native  town  and  its  vicinity.  He  has  accordingly  depicted 
them  in  almost  all  his  tragic,  no  less  than  in  aU  his  comic 
dramas.  Would  you  enter  a  party  of  the  small  gentry  of  a 
country  town  in  England  in  those  days  ? — there  are  Master 
Ford  and  Master  Page  of  Windsor,  with  their  saucy  wives,  to 
receive  and  entertain  you.  Are  you  curious  about  the  fireside 
amusements  of  the  common  people  of  their  times  ? — you  have 
but  to  enter  into  the  company  of  Robin  Goodfellow  and  Peas- 
blossom.  Snug  the  Joiner,  Bottom  the  Weaver,  and  Snout  the 
Tinker.  Is  it  your  fancy  to  witness  the  humours  of  a  country 
magistrate’s  court  under  our  great  Queen  ? — you  have  but 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Justice  Shallow,  and  to  suppose  the  incom¬ 
parable  Dogberry  and  Verges  to  be  acting  as  his  constables. 
Would  you  have  a  notion  of  the  servants’  hall  as  it  was 
then  peopled  ? — Launcelot  Gobbo  and  Grumio,  and  Fabyan 
and  Tranio,  will  do  the  honours  of  it  for  you.  Or  do  you 
prefer  a  talk  with  those  who  handled  the  spade  or  tended 
the  sheep  of  our  ancestors  ? — what  better  companions  could 
you  desire  than  the  gravediggers,  or  Touchstone,  with  his 
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friends  William,  and  Phoebe,  and  Audrey  ?  Or  if  you  are 
inquisitive  about  the  tavern  festivities  of  our  forefathers, 
enter  the  Boar  in  Eastcheap,  or  the  hostel  of  Mistress 
Quickly.  Choose  for  yourself  which  of  the  many  faces  of 
Old  England,  or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Merry  England,  you 
would  have  set  before  you,  and  Shakspeare  will  present  it 
to  you,  not  in  the  shape  of  solemn  dissertation  or  wearisome 
statistics,  but  such  as  it  really  was — a  scene  crowded  with 
living  men  and  women,  plying  their  several  tasks,  animated 
by  their  various  passions,  wooing,  merry-making,  trafficking, 
sorrowing,  laughing,  scolding,  and  moralising,  just  as  men 
and  women  really  did  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
perusal  of  his  plays,  for  this  purpose,  diflers  from  the  study 
of  the  ordinary  histories  of  our  native  land,  as  a  visit  to 
the  now  visible  city  of  Pompeii  differs  from  the  examination 
of  a  treatise  on  Roman  antiquities.  Those  dramas  are  not, 
however,  to  be  considered  only  as  the  most  ftiscinating  of 
spectacles.  To  those  who  know  how  to  search  for  it,  they 
will  further  impart  much,  and  most  significant,  historical 
knowledge. 

For  example,  they  show  in  what  high  reverence  the 
royal  person  and  authority  were  held  amongst  us  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  show  that  the  great  civil  franchises 
which  had,  even  then,  been  won,  and  transmitted  through 
centuries,  to  the  people  at  large,  were  not  then  among  the 
commonplaces  of  popular  thought,  and  discourse,  and 
writing.  They  show  that  the  distinctions  of  social  rank 
were  in  those  days  deeply  drawn  and  scrupulously  main¬ 
tained.  They  show  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  were 
vehemently  denounced  even  by  those  who  regarded  with 
the  largest  charity  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  faith.  They 
show  that  our  forefathers  had  not  learnt  our  modern  affecta¬ 
tion  of  a  liberalism  so  cosmopolitan  as  to  shrink  from  cele¬ 
brating,  in  the  loftiest  strains,  the  greatness,  the  glory,  and 
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tlie  happiness  of  England.  They  show  that  the  stage  had 
assumed  that  public  censorship  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  pulpit,  and  which  in  our  days  belongs  to  the  press — a 
censorship,  indeed,  which  even  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare 
was  general,  and  indirect,  and  cautious,  but  which  he  exercised 
to  pronounce  sentences  not  of  ephemeral  but  of  immortal 
authority.  They  show,  above  all  other  things,  that  the  great 
principle  of  self-government  had  already  taken  full  possession 
of  the  public  mind,  and  was  already  in  active  operation  amongst 
us  ;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  English  people,  though  saying 
nothing  about  Magna  Charta  and  antieipating  no  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  animated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  pur¬ 
suing  their  own  chosen  paths,  indulging  their  own  humours, 
feeling  but  little  pressure  from  their  government,  ignorant  of 
all  the  Continental  degradations  of  caste,  and  living  with  each 
other  on  terms  becoming  men  who  felt  that  they  were  all  free, 
and  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  were  all  equal.  lu  short, 
no  man  can  read  Shakspeare’s  plays  attentively  without 
perceiving  that  the  dramatist  has  brought  him  into  a  com¬ 
pany  of  persons  nearly  allied  to  that  extraordinary  race  of 
men  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  life  in  the  very  next 
generation  ;  that  the  Shakspearian  dramatis  persona  might 
well  have  given  birth  to  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  that  the  courtiers  and  churchmen 
of  his  stage  are  near  of  kin  to  the  Falklands  and  the  Hydes, 
to  the  Wentworths  and  the  Lauds,  of  the  court  and  cabinet 
of  Charles  I. ;  that  his  dramatic  soldiers,  and  gentlemen, 
and  philosophers,  are  of  the  same  blood  and  lineage  as  the 
Cromwells  and  the  Hutchinsons,  the  Hampdens  and  the 
Vanes,  the  Prynnes  and  the  Bastwicks,  of  the  civil  wars ; 
and  that  the  tragic  or  comic  heroes,  drawn  by  Shakspeare 
from  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  are  the  legitimate  fathers  of 
the  men  and  women  who  founded  the  English  settlements  on 
the  North  American  continent. 
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I  make  no  especial  reference  to  the  plays  which  drama¬ 
tise  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  because  the  latest  of 
the  events  to  which  they  refer  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  and  because  he 
is,  therefore,  not  a  personal  witness  to  the  spirit  of  those 
times  ;  yet,  in  passing,  I  would  observe  that,  even  if  read  as 
histories,  those  plays  are  of  the  highest  value,  utterly  as  the 
writer  of  them  sets  at  nought  every  date  and  every  fact 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  dramatic  effect  which  he 
intended  to  produce.  The  peculiar  value  of  them  is,  that 
they  exhibit  the  romance  of  history  in  its  most  attractive 
forms,  saturated  with  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its  deepest 
principles.  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  might  have 
made  without  a  blush  his  celebrated  avowal,  that  those 
plays  were  the  only  History  of  England  of  which  he  knew 
anything  ;  if  he  could  as  truly  have  said  (would  that  he 
could  have  said  !)  that  he  had  imbibed  the  lessons  of 
magnanimity  and  of  wisdom  which  they  were  so  evidently 
designed,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated,  to  convey. 

Much  as  Shakspeare  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the 
general  aspects  of  English  society  in  his  own  days,  and 
largely  as  he  contributes  to  render  intelligible  to  us  the 
general  basis  or  ground-work  on  which  all  our  historians  or 
chroniclers  erected  their  narratives  of  particular  events,  lie  is, 
however,  not  a  frequent  eommentator  on  the  passing  occur¬ 
rences  of  his  own  times.  Some  passages,  indeed,  thei’e  are, 
familiar  to  us  all,  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  emotions 
with  which  the  bosoms  of  his  contemporaries  were  heaving. 
Such  is  Banquo’s  prophecy  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  to  the  English  and  the  Irish  crowns.  Such  is  the  stern 
rebuke  of  the  tyranny  and  the  superstitions  of  Papal  Rome, 
provoked  by  the  excommunication  which  the  Pope  had  fuhui- 
nated  against  Elizabeth.  Such,  also,  is  the  noble  burst  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  in  which,  like  a  true-hearted  English- 
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man  as  he  was,  he  celebrated  the  defeat  of  the  Armada;  and 
such  (as  I  believe  with  Warburton)  his  superb  compliment 
to  Elizabeth  (the  Crowned  Vestal),  qualified  by  an  allusion 
to  her  rival,  Mary  (the  Mermaid),  and  to  the  ruin  in  which 
her  fascinations  had  involved  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Will  you 
forgive  my  repeating  to  you  the  exquisite  language  in  which 
Oberon,  the  fairy  king,  is  made  to  say  all  this  to  Puck  his 
follower  ? — 

“  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.  Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin’s  back, 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid’s  music  ? 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Oberon.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not) 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cupid  all  arm’d :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  Vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 

And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid’s  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon  ; 

And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.” 

But  though  Shakspeare  might  thus  for  a  moment  stoop 
from  his  high  career  to  offer  to  his  sovereign  the  homage 
due  to  her  real  greatness  as  a  queen,  and  to  her  imaginary 
loveliness  as  a  woman,  his  was  too  large  a  soul  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  into  the  dimensions  of  a  journalist,  even  if  journalism 
had  been  a  craft  with  which  the  stage  would,  in  his  days, 
have  been  permitted  to  intermeddle.  Yet  his  commentators 
dispute  whether  there  are  not  at  least  two  other  memorable 
exceptions  to  his  habitual  silence  on  the  passing  events  of 
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his  times,  and  whether  we  may  not  read  in  “  King  John,” 
and  in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  the  judgments  he  had  formed  on 
the  execution  of  Mary  and  on  the  fall  of  Essex.  The 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  merit,  and  reward,  your  passing 
attention. 

It  was  on  the  7th  February,  1587,  that  Mary  laid  her 
head  on  the  block  in  the  hall  of  Fothcringay  Castle.  The 
writers  of  those  days  describe,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
apparent  surprise  and  resentment  of  Elizabeth  on  receiving 
that  intelligence.  Her  grief  exhibited  itself  first  in  mute 
astonishment,  and  then  in  lamentable  wailings.  She  chased 
her  ministers  from  her  presence.  She  accused  them  of 
having  put  her  dear  kinswoman  to  death,  contrary  to  her 
fixed  purpose.  She  prosecuted  Secretary  Davison  for 
having  despatched  to  Fotheringay,  without  her  consent,  the 
death-warrant  which  he  had  prevailed  on  her  to  sign.  She 
obtained  a  judgment  condemning  him  to  psiy  to  herself  a  fine 
of  10,000/.,  and  to  be  im{)risoned  during  her  pleasure  ;  and 
she  actually  caused  that  sentence  to  be  executed  to  the 
letter.  I  suppose  that  no  one  now  doubts  that  all  this  was 
but  base  hypocrisy  and  cruel  injustice.  But  what  was  the 
popular  opinion  of  those  days  ?  The  pulpit  and  the  press 
were  silent,  or  subservient  to  the  Queen.  Did  the  stage 
give  any  utterance  to  the  public  feelings  ? 

Warburton  thinks  that,  in  the  play  of  “  King  John,”  Shak- 
speare  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Elizabeth  by 
adopting  and  echoing  her  charge  against  Davison.  That 
play  first  appeared  in  1598,  that  is,  about  eleven  years 
after  Mary’s  death.  In  the  third  act,  the  king  darkly 
intimates  to  Hubert  his  desire  for  the  assassination  of  his 
nephew  and*  rival,  Arthur.  In  the  fourth  act,  Hubert 
apprises  the  king  of  the  universal  horror  and  discontent 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  execution  of  his  fatal 
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orders  ;  and  John,  in  the  following  terms,  throws  on  his  too 
ready  instrument  the  responsibility  for  the  murder : — 

“  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life, 

And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 

To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advised  respect.” 

Hubert  answers  : — 

“  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

The  King.  Oh !  when  the  last  account  ’twixt  heaven 
and  earth 

Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !  Hadst  thou  not  been  by, 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked. 

Quoted,  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind ' 

But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  aspect. 

Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany. 

Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger, 

I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur’s  death ; 

And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 

,  Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hadst  thou  but  shook  thine  head,  or  made  a  pause. 

When  I  spake  darkly  what  1  purposed ; 

Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 

As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me ; 

But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 

/ind  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 

Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 

And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name,— 

Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  !  ” 
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Now,  observe  that  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  a  pure 
invention,  and  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  historians 
of  King  John’s  reign  for  the  participation  of  such  a  person 
as  Hubert  in  Arthur’s  murder, — if  indeed  Arthur  was  really 
murdered  at  all, — or  even  for  Hubert’s  existence.  Is  it 
possible  that  Shakspeare  invented  such  an  incident,  and  such 
a  personage,  without  perceiving  the  correspondence  of  both 
with  the  case  of  Davison  ?  Or  could  the  obvious  application  of 
the  parable  to  Elizabeth  be  overlooked  by  the  audience  at 
the  distance  of  only  eleven  years  from  the  death  of  Mary  ? 
I  do  not,  therefore,  see  how  we  can  reasonably  dissent  from 
VVarburton’s  opinion  that  the  similitude  was  not  accidental 
but  designed.  But  neither  do  I  see  how  we  can  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  this  speech  was  written  to  suggest  an 
apology  for  Elizabeth.  It  rather  intimated  that  the  real 
guilt  of  Mary’s  execution  was  hers,  and  that  Davison  was 
comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  blameless.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  evident  allusions  of  this  passage  of  the 
play  to  the  analogous  passage  of  their  recent  history, 
attest  at  once  the  courage  of  the  great  dramatist  by  whom 
they  were  hazarded,  and  the  discretion  of  the  great  monarch 
by  whom  they  were  disregarded.  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
however,  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  literature  of  his 
generation  owes  many  high  obligations,  and  esiiecially  for 
his  “  History  of  England,”  the  best  of  all  compilations  of  that 
kind  which  has  ever  appeared  among  us), — Mr.  Knight,  I  say, 
rejects  Warburton’s  commentary  on  this  scene  as  altogether 
extravagant,  because,  as  he  observes,  both  the  poet  and  the 
players  who  had  presumed  so  to  comment  on  so  high  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  state  policy  would  have  promptly  found  themselves 
in  the  stocks  or  in  the  gaol. 

And  yet  Mr.  Knight  himself  has  discovered  in  “  As  You 
Like  It”  a  similar  act  of  audacity,  though  doubtless  much 
more  skilfully  veiled.  In  September  1599,  Essex  ai-rived  in 
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England  a  fugitive  from  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  under  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  the  Court  for  his  treaty  with  the  Irish 
rebels.  His  friends  and  kinsmen,  Rutland  and  Southampton, 
shared  his  disgrace,  though,  while  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  they  remained  at  large, 
passing  their  time  and  soothing  their  mortification  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Sydney  Papers)  by  “  going  daily  to  the  plays.” 
In  the  following  spring,  when  the  fall  of  these  three  eminent 
courtiers  must  have  been  the  common  topic  of  discourse, 
“  As  You  Like  It”  was  first  brought  on  the  stage.  Read 
over  that  incomparable  description  of  the  safety  and  quiet¬ 
ness  of  a  life  passed  in  rural  scene's  and  engagements  when 
contrasted  with  the  calamities  to  which  counsellors  and 
statesmen  are  exposed,  and  you  will  perhaps  agree  with 
Mr.  Knight  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  direct  the  thoughts 
of  his  audience  to  the  then  recent  degradation  of  Essex, 
Rutland,  and  Southampton,  if  not  to  suggest  to  the  sufferers 
themselves  the  possibility  of  being  happy  in  despite  of 
fortune.  With  this  view  of  the  probable,  or  at  least  of  the 
possible,  meaning  of  that  most  fascinating  of  all  pastorals, 
listen  to  the  language  of  the  exiled  Duke : — 

“  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  tliis  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons’  difference  ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind  ; 

Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

E’en  till  T  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say — 

This  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
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Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

Or  hear  the  moralising  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  over 
“  the  poor  sequestered  stag,  that  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had 
ta’en  a  hurt;”  when  “  a  careless  herd,  full  of  the  pasture, 
jumps  along  by  him,  and  never  stays  to  greet  him.” 

”  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion  !  Wherefore  do  yon  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?” 

If  Essex  read,  and  if  Rutland  and  Southampton  really 
heard,  all  this,  assuredly  they  did  not  read  and  hear  it  un¬ 
moved.  Nor,  perhaps  (as  Mr.  Knight  suggests),  did  the  shaft 
from  the  sounding  bow  of  the  poet  leave  unwounded  the 
heart  of  Francis  Bacon  himself.  When  writhing,  as  we 
know  from  his  own  letters  that  he  did  writhe,  under  universal 
reproach  for  his  conduct  to  his  benefactor  Essex  (a  reproach 
the  justice  of  which  we  must  not  too  readily  admit,  high  as 
are  the  recent  authorities  which  repeat  and  echo  it),  what 
censure  could  sting  him  so  keenly  as  the  song  of  Amiens  in 
this  drama  ? — 

“  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 

Thou  art  not  go  unkind 
Ag  man’g  ingratitude ; 

Tby  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

”  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot ; 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember’d  not.” 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  constructions  of  Shak- 
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spoare’s  latent  meaning  are  erroneous,  and  that  he  had  no  real 
design  to  comment  in  these  passages  on  the  memorable  occur¬ 
rences  of  his  own  times.  Even  on  that  supposition  they 
may  sufficiently  answer  my  immediate  purpose.  They  may 
illustrate  to  him  who  has  taken  the  History  of  England 
for  Ids  meridian  line,  or  trunk  line,  of  study,  how  Ids  devia¬ 
tions  into  English  poetry  may  be  made  subservient  to  that 
Ids  main  design ;  how  he  may  make  the  chronicles  and  the 
drama  reflect  light  on  each  other ;  how,  even  while  entranc¬ 
ing  himself  with  these  glorious  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
he  may  gather  hints  and  suggestions  numberless,  which, 
while  they  enhance  and  justify  his  delight  in  the  mighty 
dramatist,  may  conduct  him  to  a  more  close  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  annals  of  our  land,  to  a  more  distinct  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  firmer  remembrance,  of  them. 

My  time  is  rapidly  waning  ;  yet,  before  I  conclude,  I  could 
wish  to  give  you  still  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  poets  may  be  made  the  most  effective  auxiliaries  to  the 
readers  of  our  historians.  We  will  overleap  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  Restoration,  and  will  place  ourselves  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  centre  of  that  society  with  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  made  us  all  so  familiar.  If  any  ddstorical 
writer  could  supersede  the  function  of  the  poets  of  the  age 
he  celebrates,  and  render  their  aid  superfluous  to  us,  it  is 
assuredly  Mr.  Macaulay  to  whom  that  power  must  belong. 
For  the  boundless  affluence  of  his  mind,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  his  imagination,  have  thrown  over  his  pages  a 
poetical  warmth  and  glow  of  colouring,  and  a  dramatic 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  forbid  the  faculties  of  delight 
and  wonder  to  take  even  a  transient  repose,  while  the  spell 
of  his  eloquence  is  upon  us.  What,  for  example,  more 
brilliant,  more  interesting,  more  picturesque,  and,  as  it  might 
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seem,  more  complete  and  more  defying  competition  than  his 
account  of  the  cabals,  the  invasion,  and  the  death  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ?  Yet,  after  reading  it  once  again,  turn  to  the 
“  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  of  Dryden,  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  and  you  will  find  that  even  the 
bold  relief  in  which  the  historian  has  chiselled  out  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  his  associates,  becomes  tame  and  inanimate  in 
the  presence  of  the  living  sculpture  in  which  the  poet  brings 
them  before  you.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  passages  which 
many  of  us  have  by  heart,  I  must  vindicate  this  statement 
by  quoting  the  following  delineation  of  the  Lord-Chancellor 
Shaftesbury,  the  Achitophel  of  the  poet : — 

“  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  worst, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

Restless,  unfix’d  in  principles  and  place. 

In  power  unpleased,  familiar  with  disgrace : 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-inform’d  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high. 

He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  hounds  divide ; 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 

To  that  unfeather’d  two-legg’d  thing,  a  sun  1 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin,  or  to  rule,  the  state. 
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Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurp’d  a  patriot’s  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes  1 
Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge, 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel’s  courts  ne’er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean. 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown. 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown, 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song.” 

With  this  unparalleled  satire,  contrast  Dryden’s  eulogy 
on  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  once  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  of  whom  also  Mr.  Macaulay  has  given 
us  so  vivid  a  delineation.  In  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  he 
bears  the  name  of  Amiel :  — 

”  Indulge  one  labour  more,  my  weary  Muse, 

For  Amiel ;  who  can  Amiel’s  praise  refuse  ? 

Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet 
In  his  own  worth,  and,  without  title,  great. 

The  Sanhedrim  long  time,  as  chief  he  ruled, 

’Their  reason  guided  and  their  passions  cool’d. 

So  de.vtrous  was  he  in  the  Crown’s  defence. 

So  form’d  to  speuk  a  loyal  nation’s  sense, — 

That  as  their  band  was  Israel’s  tribes  in  small. 

So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 

Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend 
Whose  loose  careers  his  ready  skill  commend ; 

They,  like  the  unequal  ruler  of  the  day. 

Misguide  the  seasons  and  mistake  the  way: 

While  he,  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  labour  smiles, 

And  safe  enjoys  the  Sabbath  of  bis  toils.” 
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The  comparison  of  these  two  passages  will  probably  have 
suggested  to  you  the  fact  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
satirical  over  the  laudatory  powers  of  Dryden.  In  this 
respect  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  illustrious  pupil  and 
imitator.  Parsimonious  of  his  applause,  Pope  has  bestowed 
no  praise  which  has  not  passed  into  a  proverb.  Dryden’s 
eulogies  are  almost  universally  forgotten,  but  his  censures 
are  immortal. 

But  for  any  reference  to  Pope  the  time  would  fail  me,  or 
I  could  gladly,  however  feebly,  emulate  Lord  Carlisle’s  recent 
and  admirable  tribute  to  his  genius.  I  must  not,  however, 
add  another  to  the  many  deviations  from  my  proper  tlieme 
into  which  I  may  seem  to  have  wandered.  Yet  what  I  have 
been  addressing  to  you  has  not  (in  my  own  apprehension,  at 
least,)  been  without  a  certain  singleness  of  design  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  purpose.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  remind 
you  of  the  high  social  and  moral  responsibilities  which  the 
recent  changes  of  the  Government  of  this  country  have  cast 
upon  us  all.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  attempt  to  render 
all  knowledge  accessible  to  all  readers  disqualified  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  France  for  the  grateful,  vigilant,  hum¬ 
ble,  and  self-denying  use  of  their  new  powers ;  so  a  similar 
attempt  in  England  may,  perhaps,  be  productive  here  of  a 
not  dissimilar  result.  I  have  sought  to  convince  you  that 
the  selection  of  some  one  particular  branch  of  study,  and  the 
steadfast  adherence  to  it,  is  the  only  method  by  which  any 
ordinary  man  can  attain  to  any  such  solid  and  useful  learn¬ 
ing  as  will  qualify  him  for  the  right  discharge  of  his  public 
and  his  private  duties.  I  have  insisted,  however,  that  his 
observance  of  that  method  is  compatible  with  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  very  much  collateral  and  subordinate  knowledge, 
which  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  illustration  of  his 
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main  and  chosen  topic.  I  have  added  that  of  all  topics 
which  could  so  be  chosen  by  those  among  you  who  have 
their  choice  yet  to  make,  and  who  have  no  particular  pro¬ 
pensity  to  determine  it,  the  History  of  England  seems  to  me 
the  most  convenient;  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  illustrate 
that  general  remark  by  showing,  in  various  instances,  how  a 
digression  to  the  Poetry  of  England,  for  example,  would 
render  her  history  at  once  more  interesting,  more  intelligible, 
and  more  fruitful  in  true  wisdom. 

I  can  anticipate  many  objections  to  these  counsels,  and  ot 
all  such  objections  few,  perhaps,  will  more  immediately  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  many  of  you  than  that  I  am  suggesting  a 
plan  of  intellectual  culture  for  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  which 
Nature  has  not  given  you  the  indispensable  talents,  nor  For¬ 
tune  the  requisite  facilities.  I  answer,  that  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  of  life  has  taught  me,  that  much  and  frequently  as' 
the  faults  of  self-confidence  and  self-conceit  are  denounced 
by  our  teachers,  they  are  faults  far  less  widely  diffused,  and 
far  less  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  than  a  timid  self-dis¬ 
trust  and  a  craven  self-depreciation.  Think  as  meanly  as 
you  will  of  the  use  you  have  made  of  your  powers,  but  of 
the  powers  intrusted  to  you  think  highly  and  with  profound 
reverence.  Of  Nature  and  of  Fortune  as  the  authors  of  them 
I  krnw  nothing.  These  are  mere  ideal  abstractions — figures 
of  speech  inherited  from  the  old  Pagan  mythology.  But  I 
well  know  that  God  has  given  to  every  one  of  us  far  greater 
talents  than  any  one  of  us  has  employed  strenuously  and  to 
the  uttermost;  and  far  greater  opportunities  than  the  best  of 
us  has  always  bravely  seized  and  conscientiously  improved. 
K,  in  virtue  of  my  melancholy  advantage  over  you,  to  which 
I  adverted  in  the  outset,  of  having  numbered  so  many  years, 
I  might  presume  to  speak  as  the  monitor  of  those  whom  I 
address,  my  whole  exhortation  to  them  might  be  comprised 
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in  a  single  word,  and  that  one  word  would  be — Aspire!" 
But  I  spare  you  any  further  counsels  of  my  own,  because  1 
can  expand  and  clothe  that  single  word  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  wittiest,  the  wisest,  and  the  holiest  of  the  poets  of 
whom  England  has  to  boast.  In  the  words  of  George  Her¬ 
bert,  therefore,  let  me  say,  and  I  will  conclude  with  say¬ 
ing,— 

Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high, 

So  slialt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 

Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

A  grain  of  glory,  mised  with  humbleness. 

Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargicness.” 
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HABIT.* 


When  I  received  the  programme  of  the  Lectures  of  this 
Association  for  the  year,  I  assure  you  I  felt  a  trembling 
at  the  heart,  rather  unusual  for  me,  when  I  found  my 
name  associated  with  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted 
men  of  this  country ;  and  when  I  remembered  that  I  had 
given  my  consent  to  speak  before  one  of  the  most  important 
Associations,  I  may  say,  in  the  world — The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  London — I  would  have  shrunk, 
indeed  I  w'ould,  from  the  position  in  which  I  had  placed 
myself,  were  it  not  that  I  felt  that  the  feeblest  instru¬ 
mentality  might  be  made  mighty,  by  God’s  power,  for 
doing  good. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-night  upon  Habit.  Now,  I  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  arranging  my  thoughts  or  ideas 
previous  to  coming  before  an  assembly.  I  did  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  do  it,  and  I 
have  tried  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  but  without 
success.  I  have  been  speaking  five  or  six  times  each  week, 
travelling,  writing  letters,  meeting  committees ;  so  that 
positively  I  have  had  no  time  to  arrange  my  ideas :  and 
indeed  if  I  had  attempted  it,  I  know  not  that  I  should  have 

*  This  Lecture,  delivered  extemporaneously,  has  been  printed  from 
the  reporter’s  notes. 
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succeeded.  I  come,  therefore,  before  you  simply  with  tlie 
result  of  my  own  experience  and  observation.  You  must 
not  expect  a  literary  entertainment  such  as  you  have  been 
used  in  this  Hall  to  enjoy;  I  come  only  to  tell  that  which  I 
know,  and  testify  of  that  whi„h  I  have  seen,  in  reference  to 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

Ah  !  my  friends,  time  is  too  short,  and  that  great  day 
for  which  all  other  days  are  mad.^  is  too  near,  for  me  to  spend 
time  in  speaking  merely  of  the  term  —  which  itself  opens 
before  us  a  continent  of  thought  —  Habit,  —  that  disposition 
or  condition  of  the  mind  or  body  acquired  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  an  act.  We  hold  or  retain  the  effect  of 
custom,  and  this  is  called  habit.  We  can  hardly  speak  of 
anything  in  connexion  with  our  life  without  speaking  of 
habit.  We  will,  if  you  please,  put  habit  under  two  classi¬ 
fications — good  and  bad  habits.  I  have  found,  by  my  own 
experience  and  the  experience  of  others,  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two  —  that  a  good  habit  is  harder  to 
attain  and  easier  to  give  up  than  a  bad  one;  and  this  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  me  of  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  A 
good  habit  requires  self-denial,  and  moral  courage,  and 
manliness  to  acquire;  an  evil  habit  is  just  to  yield  to  the 
feeling  of  pleasure,  without  thought,  without  principle, 
without  care.  This  Association  is  formed  for  the  purjwse  of 
exerting  an  influence  to  save  the  souls  of  men;  and  a  higher 
position  than  that  on  the  fisce  of  the  earth  you  cannot  occupy. 
Therefore,  in  speaking  ot  evii  liaoits,  let  me  speak  of  those 
which,  in  my  opinion,  tend  more  than  any  other  to  the 
destruction  of  men,  soul  and  body. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  this  subject  unless  I  bring 
before  you,  as  an  illustration,  a  young  man  coming  from  a 
religious  home  —  coming  from  all  the  tender,  hallowed, 
clustering  associations  of  his  early  days — a  young  man,  who 
lias  been  taught  to  pray  at  his  mother’s  knee,  her  soft,  warm 
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hand  resting  upon  his  head  while  he  lisped  the  first  prayer 
his  lips  ever  uttered.  Take  the  young  man  from  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  and  all  the  blessed  influences  which  cluster 
around  him  in  that  nursery  of  piety,  and  bring  him  into  this 
large,  this  vast  city,  with  so  much  of  good  and  so  much  of 
evil.  He  is  between  the  two  —  between  evil  influences  and 
good  influences.  The  young  man  coming  from  his  home 
goes  into  one  of  your  shops  as  a  shopman,  or  a  clerk,  or  in 
some  other  capacity.  It  may  be  that  he  has  no  particular 
religious  principle,  but  religious  truths  have  been  taught 
him;  and  I  say  to  you  that  the  eflPect  of  early  religious 
teaching  is  one  that  will,  in  a  very  great  degree,  prove 
permanent.  I  remember  myself  the  days  of  Sabbath-school 
instruction.  I  remember  the  teachings  of  a  praying,  pious 
mother.  That  mother  was  very  poor,  but  she  was  one 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  nobility,  and  she  had  a  patent 
signed  and  sealed  with  his  blood.  She  died  a  pauper,  and 
was  buried  without  a  shroud  and  without  a  prayer ;  but  she 
left  her  children  the  legacy  of  a  mother’s  prayer,  and  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  was  the  executor  of  her  last  will  and 
testament.  That  mother  taught  me  to  pray,  and  in  eai’ly 
life  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  praying.  She,  with  the 
assistance  of  teachers  in  the  Sabbath-school,  had  helped  to 
store  my  mind  with  passages  of  Scripture.  And,  young  men, 
we  do  not  forget  that  which  we  learn.  It  may  be  buried  — 
it  may  be  hid  away  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  heart;  but, 
by-and-bye,  circumstances  will  reveal  to  us  the  fact,  that  wo 
know  much  more  than  we  dreamed  we  knew.  After  that 
mother’s  death  I  went  out  into  the  world ;  exposed  to  temp¬ 
tation,  I  fell, — I  acquired  bad  habits ;  for  seven  years  of  my 
life  I  wandered  over  God’s  beautiful  earth  like  an  unblessed 
spirit — wandering,  whipped,  over  a  burning  desert,  digging 
deep  wells  to  quench  my  thirst,  and  bringing  up  the  dry 
hot  sand.  The  livery  of  my  master  had  become  to  me  a 
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I  garment  of  burning  poison,  bound  with  the  fetters  of  evil 

I  habit — evil  habit  like  an  iron  net  encircling  me  in  its  folds 

I  —  fascinated  with  my  bondage,  and  yet  with  a  desire — oh, 

'  how  fervent !  —  to  stand  where  I  had  once  hoped  to  stand. 

Seven  years  of  darkness,  seven  years  of  dissipation,  seven 
'  years  of  sin  !  There  I  stood.  “  Ah  1  ”  says  one,  “  what  is 

the  effect  now  of  a  mother’s  teaching,  and  of  a  mother’s 
prayers — of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  and  of  your  good 
habits  that  you  formed  in  early  life  ?”  Oh  I  I  stood  there 
— I  remember  it  well  —  feeling  my  own  weakness,  feeling 
that  “  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,”  and  that  “  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death” — feeling  in  my  heart  of  hearts  all 
the  bitterness  that  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  powers 
that  God  had  given  to  me  wasted,  conscious  that  I  had  been 
chasing  the  bubble  pleasure  and  finding  nothing,  gaining 
nothing  by  it, — there  I  stood  ;  that  mother  had  passed  to 
heaven.  I  remember  one  night  sitting  with  her  in  the 
garret,  and  we  had  no  candle.  She  said  to  me,  “  John,  I 
am  growing  blind  ;  I  don’t  feel  it  much  ;  but  you  are  young 
—  it  is  hard  for  you;  but  never  mind.  John,  there’s  no 
night  there,  there’s  no  need  of  any  candle  there — ‘the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof.’  ”  She  has  changed  that  dark,  gloomy 
garret,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  Saviour’s  smiles.  But 
was  her  infiuence  lost  ?  No.  As  I  stood,  feeling  my  own 
weakness,  knowing  that  I  could  not  resist  temptation,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  light  she  left  as  she  passed  had 
spanned  the  dark  gap  of  seven  years  of  sin  and  dissipation, 
and  struck  the  heart  and  opened  it.  I  felt  utterly  my  own 
weakness,  and  the  passages  of  Scripture  that  were  stored 
away  in  my  mind — buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  memory,  came 
as  if  whispered  again  by  the  loving  lips  of  that  mother  into 
my  ear.  “  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  " — that  is 
what  I  want.  I  want  to  be  saved — I  cannot  save  myself — 
“  saved  to  the  uttermost.”  “  He  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will 
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in  no  wise  cast  out.”  This  was  the  force  and  influence  ol  a 
mother’s  teaching.  It  was  the  force,  as  it  were,  of  a  good 
habit  that  had  been  utterly  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  evil  habits  of  sin. 

But  let  me  come  back,  if  you  please,  and  place  the  young 
man  here  in  this  city  exposed  to  temptations  and  fiiscinations 
on  every  hand.  If  such  an  Association  as  this  tlirows  not 
its  arms  around  him,  and  draws  him  within  its  hallowed 
circle,  is  he  not  exposed  to  temptation  in  this  city  of  snares  ? 
Oh  !  I  sometimes  believe  that  there  is  not  only  a  fight  going 
on  in  heaven,  but  a  fight  going  on  upon  earth  for  the  souls 
of  men.  It  seems  as  if  the  army  of  the  foul  fiend  itself  was 
in  full  array  upon  this  earth  fighting  against  every  good 
influence  to  draw  away  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  that  is  by 
presenting  vice  in  its  most  attractive  form.  A  minister 
once  said  to  me  at  my  own  house,  “  John,  if  every  young 
man  would  write  over  his  chamber  or  his  office  door  this 
simple  line,  it  might  do  him  good,  ‘  No  man  was  ever  yet 
lost  on  a  straight  road.’”  There  is  but  one  right  road ;  every 
other  road  leads  out  of  it,  and  none  leads  into  it.  I  have 
found  by  my  own  experience,  and  the  exjierience  of  others, 
that  if  we  pursue  a  wrong  path  we  must  come  back  again  to 
the  starting-point,  or  we  shall  never  get  into  the  right  one 
again,  for  there  is  no  by-way  to  it.  Now,  let  the  young 
man  take  the  straight  course  ;  he  is  accosted  on  this  side  by 
the  votary  of  pleasure,  and  on  that  by  the  votary  of  vice  ; 
he  is  invited  to  walk  along  the  road  that  Christian  and 
Hopeful  saw — a  path  in  a  meadow  leading  along  by  the 
main  road — and  as  sure  as  he  steps  out  of  the  right  way  he 
begins  to  acquire  evil  habits.  And,  first,  habits  of  thinking 
wrong. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  invited  by  some  friend  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  Some  people  say  the  theatre  is  not  necessarily  a 
school  of  vice  ;  but  in  my  experience,  young  men,  I  hav*' 
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found  that  in  the  theatre  piety,  and  religion,  and  virtue,  are 
almost  always  held  up  to  ridicule.  If  the  praying,  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  is  represented  on  the  stage,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  sneak,  a  mean  fellow,  a  prying,  impudent  Cant¬ 
well  or  Mawworm  ;  whereas  a  dashing,  reckless,  seducing 
fellow  is  presented  as  a  gentleman  with  every  noble  quality 
under  the  sun.  Now,  the  young  man  fresh  from  his  country 
home  sees  these  representations  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them 
of  grosser  vice,  nothing  to  startle  him  and  make  him  draw 
back  :  there  is  not  a  bold  word  of  blasphemy  and  cursing, — 
should  he  hear  that  he  would  go  no  more  ;  but  there  is  the 
covert  sneer  at  that  which  he  has  considered  sacred — there 
is  the  flippant  quotation  from  Scripture  in  terms  of  ridicule 
and  contempt.  To  pray  is  to  cant ;  to  be  conscientious  is 
to  be  a  sneak  ;  and  to  be  consistent  in  following  out  virtuous 
purposes  is  to  be  a  fool.  He  sees  this  ;  probably  it  startles 
him  at  first.  There  is  the  music — there  are  the  flashing 
lights — there,  perhaps,  is  the  splendid  elocution  or  the  fine 
dramatic  power,  and  if  he  is  of  an  exciteable  temperament, 
if  he  is  fond  of  anything  like  public  speaking  or  declamation, 
it  has  there  its  charms  for  him.  He  is  drawn  there  again 
and  again  ;  and  what  is  its  effect  ?  The  very  first  effect  is 
to  break  up  the  good  habit  of  prayer.  That  I  have  found 
by  my  own  experience.  I  never  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
then  went  home  and  kneeled  down  to  pray  that  night — never 
that  I  can  remember  in  the  whole  course  of  my^  experience. 
There  are  many,  many  more  excitements  besides  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  strong  drink.  There  is  the  mental 
excitement.  The  young  man  lives,  with  such  associations, 
and  frequenting  such  places,  in  a  whirl  of  excitement.  I 
have  read,  it  is  true,  the  motto  over  some  of  our  theatres,  to 
“  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature;”  but  I  consider  that  mirror 
is  either  a  concave  or  a  convex  one,  or  else  it  is  a  very  poor 
piece  of  plate-glass ;  for  I  have  very  seldom  seen  nature 
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represented  there,  except  very  much  distorted.*  He  lives, 
I  say,  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  then  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  become  to  him  tame;  the  services  of  the  church  or 
chapel  and  the  evening  prayer-meeting,  are  not  exciting 
enough  for  him.  Mark  me,  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  the 
converted  man,  but  the  man  who  may  have  received  a  religious 
education  ;  and  if  an  Association  like  this  can  clasp  him  in 
its  fraternal  arms,  it  may  save  him  from  the  influences  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  in  such  a  city  as  this — influences 
that  tend  to  draw  him  gradually  away  from  the  sanctuary, 
from  the  chapel,  from  the  prayer-meeting,  from  the  religious 
association.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  evident  consequence 
of  this  ?  I  believe  that  most  of  the  scepticism,  so  called,  in 
this  land  is  produced,  first,  by  a  deviation  from  the  right 
way,  and,  then,  from  a  consciousness  that  the  way  in  which 
the  man  is  walking  is  the  wrong  way,  and  from  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  responsibility.  Let  me  trace  it  out.  When 
I  say  scepticism,  I  do  not  mean  the  bold,  brazen-faced 
infidelity  that  says,  “  I  believe  God  is  matter,  and  matter 
is  God;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not ;” 
I  do  not  mean  the  atheism  that  prompted  Shelley  to  write 
in  the  album  at  Mont  Anvern  atheos;  but  1  mean  that 
rejection  of  religious  truth  that  is  sufficient  to  lose  a  man 
his  soul.  Let  a  young  man  religiously  educated  follow 
these  pursuits — let  him  go  into  our  drinking  saloons,  into 
our  casinos,  and  into  some  of  the  other  places  of  vicious 
amusement :  he  knows  he  is  doing  wrong ;  he  knows  if  he 
breaks  the  Sabbath  he  is  doing  wrong — no  matter  what  he 
may  say  his  belief  is.  Now,  there  is  no  happiness  without 
perfect  security.  We  are  placed  in  this  world,  thank  God, 

*  If  any  proof  were  necessary  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  theatre  a*  it  i», 
I  might  simply  nrge,  that  amongst  its  representations  those  works  of 
highest  merit  in  which  virtue  and  vice  are  most  truthfully  portrayed, 
scarcely  find  any  place. 
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to  be  happy;  there  ai'e  sources  of  enjoyment  above  us,  about 
us,  around  us,  and  beneath  us;  we  have  capacities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  worthy  of  a  Grod  to  give,  and  of  a  man  to  receive. 
Young  men,  did  you  ever  stand  up  and  feel, — I  am  a  man 
with  glorious  capacities;  I  am  not  an  animal.  There  is  no 
loveliness  in  the  flower  to  the  animal — there  is  to  me.  There 
is  no  beauty  in  the  landscape  to  the  animal — there  is  to 
me.  There  is  no  glory  in  the  sunset  to  the  animal — there  is 
to  me.  I  see  the  day  going  out  in  one  flood  of  glory ;  I 
look  at  the  silver-tinged  clouds,  and  my  heart  glows  with 
a  sense  of  enjoyment.  Where  is  this  beauty?  The  animal 
lifts  its  dull  eyes,  and  gazes  around  upon  all  creation,  and 
sees  no  beauty.  There  is  no  grandeur  there,  there  is  no 
sublimity  there,  there  is  no  beauty  there,  no  sweetness 
there.  Where  is  it?  It  is  here  in  my  soul,  like  an  um  full 
of  light,  and  shedding  rays  of  light  upon  all  creation,  and 
making  it  beautiful.  I  thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  a 
sense  of  beauty.  Sublimity  tabernacles  not  in  the  chambers 
of  thunder,  nor  rides  upon  the  lightning’s  flash,  nor  walks 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  but  it  is  man’s  spirit  up  there 
in  its  lofty  aspirings,  yoking  itself  with  the  whirlwind, 
riding  upon  the  northern  blast,  scattering  beauty  all  around 
it  on  its  upward,  wondrous,  circling  way.  There  are  other 
sources  of  enjoyment  God  has  given  to  us.  Take  some 
glorious  book,  and  as  your  eye  is  fixed  on  the  page,  and 
you  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf,  your  body  is  there — your 
spirit  yonder,  roaming  in  regions  hitherto  unexplored  by 
you!  There  is  enjoyment.  Take  God’s  book — that  holy 
Volume — turn  it  over,  and  read  it  year  after  year,  there  is 
always  something  new,  delightful,  and  sublime  in  it;  it 
never  is  an  old  book  to  the  man  who  will  read  it,  loving  to 
seek  that  enjoyment  in  it  for  which  God  has  given  him  the 
capacity.  We  are  all  seeking  for  enjoyment,  and  it  is  a 
lawful  seeking.  But  there  is  no  happiness  without  perfect 
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security.  When  a  man  is  insecure,  you  know  he  cannot  be 
very  happy.  The  proverb  says,  “  The  righteous  hath  hope 
in  his  death.”  Yes,  but  some  will  say  to  me,  “  The  infidel 
hath  hope  in  his  death;  the  man  of  pleasure  hath  hope  in 
his  death;  the  worldling  hath  hope  in  his  death.”  Yes,  but 
their  only  hope  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  true.  The  Christian 
is  the  only  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  meet 
death  with  a  smile,  that  can  lie  down  in  peace,  and  have 
hope  in  his  death,  believing  in  the  inflexibility  of  God’s 
justice,  and  that  he  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guilty.  We 
are  all,  then,  seeking  for  enjoyment,  and  cannot  have  it  with¬ 
out  security. 

Now,  how  did  this  operate  upon  me  and  others  that  I 
knew  ?  We  had  acquired  bad  habits, — the  iron  net  had 
fastened  us, — the  fetters  and  gyves  were  upon  our  wrists  and 
ankles;  and  yet  we  were  fascinated  with  our  pursuits.  We 
had  heard,  and  we  knew,  of  those  who  believed  that  God 
was  too  merciful  to  punish  us  eternally  for  that  which  we 
did  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  as  we  lived  here;  and 
we  thought  that  a  very  comfortable  doctrine,  if  we  could 
only  get  hold  of  it  so  as  to  be  satisfied.  I  know  for  myself, 
and  for  some  others,  that  we  glared  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  to  find  a  peg  to  hang  a  hope  upon,  that  we  might 
hold  our  enjoyments  that  were  sinful,  and  all  would  be 
right;  but  I  never  could  find  it.  Then  the  next  point  is, 
that  we  are  progressive — and  no  man  can  stand  still,  he  is 
either  getting  better  or  worse  —  we  destroyed,  or  attempted 
to  destroy,  the  convictions  we  had  that  the  Bible  was  true. 
We  read,  “  Rejoice,  oh  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee,”  and  so  on ;  but  we  read  also, 
“  For  all  this  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment;”— we  did 
not  like  that.  “  The  soul  that  'sinneth,  it  shall  die;” — we 
did  not  like  that.  “  The  wicked  sliall  be  turned  into  hell;” 
— we  did  not  like  that. 
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We  could  not  enjoy  ourselves  with  all  that  staring  us  in 
the  face,  if  we  believed  it;  and  therefore  we  must  under¬ 
mine  that  belief.  How  to  do  it  ?  Put  on  one  side  every 
evidence  of  Christianity,  everything  that  would  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject, — go  to  work  to  pick  flaws  in 
the  character  ,of  professors  of  religion,  and  see  how  incon¬ 
sistently  such  a  man  lived,  how  small  in  his  dealings  such  a 
man  was,  how  very  short  of  the  mark  of  his  profession  such 
another  man  was ;  and  then,  with  Volney,  with  Paine,  with 
Taylor,  and  with  Scripture  contradictions,  we  crammed 
ourselves,  as  a  boy  crams  himself  for  examination  before 
he  is  to  enter  college,  with  infidel  sentiments ;  and  so  coming 
forth,  drowning  conscience  by  dissipation,  and  clinging  to 
bad  habits,  and  then,  walking  out  (as  we  professed  our¬ 
selves)  full-fledged  infidels,  exactly  like  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  young  men  who  profess 
to  entertain  sceptical  opinions,  we  tried  to  make  ourselves 
believe  that  we  did  not  believe,  and  we  could  not.  There¬ 
fore  we  got  very  angry  at  every  influence  that  disturbed 
us — with  the  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible — and  the 
ministers  of  that  religion,  all  our  venom  was  spit  out  upon 
these  instrumentalities.  Now,  I  maintain  that  scepticism 
and  infidelity  were  engendered  in  us  by  the  power  of  evil 
liabit  having  become  a  fascination  to  us,  and  we  were  hardly 
willing  to  burst  our  chains,  though  we  felt  that  they  were 
galling  us. 

These  evil  habits  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  influences  and 
the  instrumentalities  that  are  doing  more  than  anything  else 
in  this  city  to  ruin  men’s  souls.  Let  us  arrive  at  that  point, 
and  we  go  farther  still. 

I  have  spoken  of  the.  habit  of  thinking ;  and  I  have 
spoken  of  the  habit  of  visiting  these  places  of  excitement. 
Now  let  me  speak  of  another  habit,  which  I  believe  is,  more 
than  any  other,  debasing,  degrading,  and  embruting  to  the 
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man,  physically,  and  intellectually,  and  morally.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  an  address  fully  upon  my  favourite 
theme,  but  I  must  speak  of  it  before  this  assembly,  for  I 
shall  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  that  day  when  we 
shall  see  things  as  they  are.  Let  me  speak  of  one  habit 
which,  in  its  power,  its  influence,  and  its  fascination,  I 
consider,  stands  like  a  Goliah  or  like  a  Saul,  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  fellows,  in  degrading,  debasing,  and 
demoralising.  I  allude  to  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  beverage  until  that  habit  becomes  a  fascination. 
Now,  you  will  allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  give  my  opinions 
upon  this  point  freely.  I  consider  drunkenness  not  only  to 
be  a  moral  evil,  but  a  physical  evil ;  and  it  depends  greatly, 
in  my  opinion,  upon  the  temperament,  the  constitution,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  young  man,  whether,  if  he  follows  the 
drinking  usages  of  society,  it  becomes  a  habit  and  conquers 
him  by  its  fascination,  or  not,  more  than  it  depends  upon 
his  strength  of  mind,  his  power  of  intellect,  or  his  genius. 
Here  is  an  illustration  that  I  have  more  than  once  used  in 
this  country ;  and  when  I  can  find  a  better  one,  I  will  drop 
this  and  give  it  you ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  lose  an  illus¬ 
tration  simply  because  some  here  may  have  heard  it  from 
me  before.  Let  us  take  three  young  men,  and  place  them 
in  the  same  position  of  society,  and  see  which  is  the  most 
liable  to  form  a  habit  of  drinking  which  shall  bring  him  to 
disgrace,  degradation,  and  ruin.  Let  me  describe  them  if  I 
am  able.  We  have  among  us  men  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic 
temperament, — men  that  very  seldom  laugh  at  anything,  and 
they  very  seldom  see  anything  to  cry  about.  They  have 
feelings  as  other  people  have,  but  they  are  moderate  in  all 
their  manifestations;  they  are  constitutionally  moderate 
men.  They  are  very  much  like  a  lot  of  tunes  boxed  up  in 
a  barrel-organ :  you  turn  a  crank,  and  you  get  tune  after 
tune,  without  the  slightest  variation  for  twenty  years  per- 
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haps ;  and  if  you  turn  for  twenty  years  longer,  you  may  get 
still  the  same  music,  with  a  few  cracks  in  the  notes.  There 
is  the  constitutionally  moderate  man ;  his  temperament 
stands  between  him  and  excess.  He  always  wants  a  joke 
explained  to  him  before  he  can  understand  it ;  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  offend  him,  for  the  arrow  must  be  very  sharp  that 
will  penetrate  the  thick  bosses  of  his  impenetrability.  There 
is  a  man  so  constituted  that  he  may  use  intoxicating  liquors 
without  acquiring  the  habit.  He  is  a  moderate  man,  and  is 
not  liable  to  be  drawn  into  any  excess.  I  read  in  the 
“  Christian  Almanack  ”  the  other  day,  that  a  gentleman  said, 
“  I  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  I  enjoy  capital  health.”  “  Yes ;  but  what  has 
become  of  your  companions?”  “Ah!”  said  he,  “that  is 
another  thing ;  I  have  buried  three  generations  of  them.” 
There  is  many  a  man  in  this  city  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  if 
he  looked  back  upon  the  past  thirty  years,  could  call  to 
mind  many  who  have  drunk  wine  with  him  at  his  own  table 
who  are  now  in  a  drunkard’s  grave ;  and  he  will  bo 
startled  if  he  will  let  the  long  fingers  of  his  memory  draw 
into  the  chambers  of  that  memory  the  forms  and  faces  of 
those  who  have  passed  away  into  disgrace  and  death,  while 
many  remain  steady,  moderate  drinkers,  for  their  very  tem¬ 
perament  stands  between  them  and  excess.  Then  take 
another  man,  of  a  close-fisted  temperament,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  absolutely  stingy,  but  having  the  disposition  of  the 
two  boys  of  whom  the  old  lady  said  that  if  you  were  to  shut 
them  up  in  a  room  by  themselves  they  would  make  a  pound 
a-piece  trading  jackets.  Take  a  youth  like  that  with  his 
calculating  turn  of  mind,  always  looking  out  for  the  “  main 
chance.”  He  will  probably  grow  up  to  be  a  man  something 
like  a  member  of  the  church  they  told  me  of  in  Albany.  He 
stood  up,  and  began  to  tell  his  brethren  how  cheap  it  was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  church,  and  he  said,  “  I  have  been  a 
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member  of  the  church  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say  that  the  whole  expense  of  my  church-membership 
has  been  only  about  two  shillings whereupon  the  minister 
said  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  on  his  poor 
stingy  soul.  Now  take  another  young  man  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  converted  man  restrained  by  the  special 
grace  of  God),  one  full  of  poetry,  of  a  nervous  temp  'lament, 
easily  excited,  fond  of  society,  a  man  of  genius,  power,  and 
intellect,  who  will  make  a  garden  of  green  things  all  around 
him ;  everybody  loves  him,  he  is  such  a  noble-hearted,  open- 
handed,  generous-souled  fellow.  That  is  the  man  most 
likely  to  become  intemperate.  He  enters  into  the  outer  circle 
of  the  whirlpool  with  a  gay  set  of  companions,  waving  the 
half-emptied  gleaming  goblet,  singing  the  joyous  song, 
“  Throw  care  to  the  winds.  Ha !  ha !  Nobody  ever  saw 
to-morrow.”  Round  and  round  they  sail,  every  circle 
becoming  narrower  and  narrower,  and  swifter  and  swifter, 
until  they  are  drawn  right  into  the  vortex  and  utterly 
ruined  before  they  dream  that  they  are  in  danger. 

This  habit,  like  all  others,  fastens  itself  upon  man  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  it  does  not  clutch  him  in  his  claws  and  bring  him  a 
bond-slave  at  once.  Oh  !  no,  it  is  a  gradual  process.  Every 
man  who  is  acquiring  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquor 
to  excess  is  acquiring  it  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  and  by 
coming  to  certain  conclusions,  by  boasting  that  he  possesses 
certain  qualities  which  his  poor  unfortunate  neighbour  never 
possessed.  “  Oh  !  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  become  a 
drunkard” — as  if  the  intemperate  man  was  always  a  fool. 
“I  have  a  mind  of  my  own” — as  if  the  intemperate  man 
had  not  a  mind  of  his  own.  “  Oh  !  I  can  leave  it  off  when 
I  please” — as  if  he  never  could  leave  it  off.  “I  have  got 
natural  affections”  —  as  if  he  was  born  without.  “I  have 
ambition  and  pride” — as  if  he  came  into  this  world  look¬ 
ing  below  his  present  position  for  his  future  one.  Thus  men 
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acquire  the  habit  of  looking  at  an  intemperate  man  as  of  a 
nature  altogether  inferior  to  themselves  —  not  as  a  man 
robbed  of  certain  qualities  by  the  power  of  a  pernicious 
habit,  but  as  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  utterly 
destitute  of  those  qualities.  It  is  by  such  argument  from 
■  the  first  point  all  the  way  down  that  these  fetters  of  habit 
are  bound  upon  him.  “  I  am  not  such  a  fool,”  is  the  argu¬ 
ment.  You  know  they  are  not  all  fools,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  who  are  ruined  by  this  habit.  You 
say,  “  I  can  leave  it  off  when  I  please.”  Perhaps  you  can. 
You  see  a  man  smoking  two  or  three  cigars  a-day  ;  you  tell 
him  of  it,  and  he  says,  “  I  can  throw  them  away  when  I 
have  a  mind.”  So  when  a  man  drinks  too  much,  he  says, 
“  I  can  quit  it  when  I  please,  I  am  not  a  fool.”  Now,  when 
I  hear  a  young  man  say  he  can  quit  a  bad  habit  when  he 
pleases,  I  make  up  my  mind  that  he  never  intends  to  quit  it. 
He  means,  “  I  can  do  it,  but  I  won’t.”  You  forget  that  this 
habit,  as  it  increases,  destroys  or  paralyses  all  your  power. 
When  Samson  was  bound  three  times  they  said,  “  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee  !  ”  and  he  burst  his  bonds.  By-and- 
bye  he  put  his  head  into  the  lap  of  Delilah,  and  she  sheared 
his  locks.  Then  they  said,  “  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee  !  ” 
What  did  he  say  ?  “I  will  go  out  and  shake  myself  as  at 
other  times  ;”  but  his  power  was  gone.  God  pity  you, 
young  man,  if  you  ever  begin  to  feel  the  fetters  of  evil  habit 
galling  you,  and  you  go  out  to  burst  yourself  from  them,  and 
find  the  welded  iron  bands  eating  into  your  marrow  and 
preying  upon  your  vitals,  until  you  cry  in  agony  of  spirit, 
“  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bondage  of  an  evil  habit  ?” 

A  man’s  power  to  do  a  thing  is  valueless  unless  he  exer¬ 
cises  that  power.  You  find  me  upon  a  railroad  track,  you 
see  a  train  coming,  and  tell  me  of  it.  “  Sir,  mind  your  own 
business,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  run  over ;  I  can  get  up 
when  I  please  and  while  I  boast  of  my  power,  the  train 
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comes  up  and  cuts  me  in  two.  What  am  I  then  ?  A  self- 
murderer.  I  have  the  power  to  avoid  the  evil,  I  have  the 
warning,  hut  I  refuse  to  exercise  the  power,  and  I  go  before 
God  a  suicide.  Oh !  I  tell  you,  young  men,  while  the  power 
of  bad  habit  may  strip  you  of  your  energy,  may  destroy  your 
power,  may  make  you  conscious  of  powers  once  possessed, 
and  of  energy,  freshness,  and  manliness,  gone  —  while  it 
destroys  these,  it  does  not  destroy  your  accountability.  You 
are  accountable  for  every  power  Grod  has  given  you,  for  the 
influence  he  has  given  you,  and  for  the  position  in  which 
he  has  placed  you.  Although  the  power  of  evil  habit  may 
destroy  all  your  power  for  doing  good,  you  are  as  account¬ 
able  for  that  power  as  if  with  all  your  might  and  energy  you 
had  put  it  forth,  and  then  too  late  you  will  find  that  “  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.”  “  I  can  quit  it,  but  I  won’t.”  Yes, 
but  another  will  say,  “  Oh  !  when  I  find  out  that  I  am 
acquiring  habits  that  will  injure  me,  when  I  find  out  that  I 
am  being  injured  I  will  give  it  up.”  I  say  that  that  is 
not  common  sense — you  come  to  a  false  conclusion.  You 
acknowledge  that  these  habits  may  injure  you  ;  you  do  not 
say,  “  When  they  have  injured  me,”  but,  “  When  I  find  out 
that  they  have  injured  me.”  I  tell  you,  such  is  the  fasci¬ 
nation  thrown  around  the  man  by  the  power  of  evil  habit, 
that  it  must  have  essentially  injured  him  before  he  will 
acknowledge  it.  Many  a  man  has  been  to  prison  for  crime 
before  he  felt  or  acknowledged  that  his  evil  habit  was  in¬ 
juring  him.  Many  a  man  has  been  struck  down  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  prosperity  and  stripped  of  everything,  character, 
reputation,  fortune,  health,  before  he  has  acknowledged  that 
the  evil  habit  has  injured  him.  You  might  as  well  say,  “  I 
will  put  my  hand  into  the  den  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  when 
I  find  out  that  he  has  struck  his  fangs  into  me,  I  will  draw 
it  out  and  get  it  cured.”  That  is  not  common  sense.  I 
remember  riding  towards  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  said  to  a 
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gentleman  near  me,  “What  river  is  that,  sir?”  “The 
Niagara  River,”  he  replied.  “  Well,”  said  I,  “it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stream,  bright,  smooth,  and  glassy :  how  far  off  are  the 
Rapids?”  “About  a  mile  or  two.”  “Is  it  possible  that 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  us  we  shall  find  the  water  in  such 
turbulence  as  I  presume  it  must  be  near  the  Falls  ?”  “  You 

will  find  it  so,  sir.”  And  so  I  found  it ;  and  that  first  sight 
of  the  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget. 

Now  launch  your  barque  upon  the  Niagara  River  ;  it  is 
bright,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  glassy ;  there  is  a  ripple  at  the 
bow  ;  the  silvery  wake  you  leave  behind  you  adds  to  your  en¬ 
joyment  ;  down  the  stream  you  glide  ;  you  have  oars,  mast, 
sail,  and  rudder,  prepared  for  every  contingency,  and  thus  you 
go  out  on  your  pleasure  excursion.  Some  one  cries  out  from 
the  bank,  “  Young  men,  ahoy  !  ”  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  “  The  rapids 
are  below  you.”  “  Ha !  ha !  we  have  heard  of  the  rapids  below 
us,  but  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  get  into  them  ;  when  we  find 
we  are  going  too  fast  to  suit  our  convenience,  then  hard  up 
the  helm,  and  steer  to  shore  ;  when  we  find  we  are  passing  a 
given  point  too  rapidly,  then  we  will  set  the  mast  in  the 
socket,  hoist  the  sail,  and  speed  to  land.”  “  Young  men, 
ahoy!”  “What  is  it?”  “The  rapids  are  below  you.” 
“  Ha  I  ha  !  we  will  laugh  and  quaff ;  all  things  delight  us  ; 
what  care  we  for  the  future  ?  No  man  ever  saw  it.  ‘  Suffi¬ 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’  We  will  enjoy  life 
while  we  may,  and  catch  pleasure  as  it  flies.  This  is  the 
time  for  enjoyment  ;  time  enough  to  steer  out  of  danger 
when  we  find  we  are  sailing  too  swiftly  with  the  stream.” 
“Young  men,  ahoy!”  “  Wliat  is  it?”  “The  rapids  are 
below  you.  Now  see  the  water  foaming  all  around  you — 
see  how  fast  you  go ;  now  hard  up  the  helm ! — quick  !  quick  ! 
—  pull  for  your  very  lives  ! — pull  till  the  blood  starts  from  your 
nostrils,  and  the  veins  stand  like  whipcords  upon  the  brow  ! 
set  the  mast  in  the  socket,  hoist  the  sail !  ”  Ah  !  it  is  too 
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late.  Shrieking,  cursing,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  you 
go  ;  and  thousands  thus  go  over  every  year  by  the  power  of 
evil  habit,  declaring,  “  When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring 
me,  then  I  will  give  it  up.”  The  power  of  evil  habit  is 
deceptive  and  fascinating  ;  and  the  man  by  coming  to  false 
conclusions  argues  his  way  down  to  destruction. 

But  I  find  time  is  passing  very  rapidly.  Let  me  refer 
now,  if  you  please,  to  one  or  two  other  points.  Let  us  look 
at  the  position  of  the  man  who  is  a  slave  to  evil  habit. 
There  he  stands.  We  might  fancy  that  he  has  a  vision. 
Before  him  stands  a  bright,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  beautiful 
boy,  with  rosy  cheek,  and  pearly  teeth,  and  ruby  lip, — the 
perfect  picture  of  innocence  and  peace,  health,  purity,  and 
joy.  What  is  that  ?  That  is  your  youth,  all  that  is  your 
past.  Then  there  comes  another  figure  before  him,  the 
youth  grown  a  man,  intellect  flashing  from  his  eye,  the 
broad,  noble  brow  speaking  of  genius  as  he  stands  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  and  claiming  for  himself,  by  the  mighty 
power  that  God  has  given  him,  an  influence  over  the  words, 
feelings,  and  conduct  of  his  fellow-men.  There  he  stands,  a 
glorious  spectacle.  What  is  that  ?  That  is  your  ideal. 
Now  creeps  in  a  wretched  thing,  manacled  hand  and  foot ; 
there  are  furrows  upon  the  face  ;  there  is  the  swollen  lip,  a 
fit  throne  for  sensuality,  the  eyes  wildly  glaring  or  bedimmed 
with  film.  There  he  stands  ;  and  what  is  that  ?  That  is 
your  present.  We  may  have  one  more,  if  you  please,  to  fill 
up  the  scene,  and  that  shall  be  a  wretched,  emaciated  crea¬ 
ture.  As  he  opens  his  breast  you  see  his  heart  all  on  fire 
with  the  worm  that  begins  to  gnaw  and  that  never  will  die 
coiled  in  the  flames.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  your  future. 
Now  let  me  tell  you,  young  men,  that  the  power  of  evil 
habit,  though  it  may  destroy  a  man’s  faculty,  does  not  destroy 
his  consciousness.  The  curse  of  the  man  who  feels  himself 
going  down  the  sliding  scale  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
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past — the  remembrance  of  those  bright  dreams  of  ambition. 
Those  dreams,  those  scenes,  are  before  him,  separated  from 
him  by  a  whole  continent  of  grief  and  gloomy  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  pain  of  body,  and  fever  of  spirit — distinct,  but 
distant  as  the  stars — clear,  but  cold  as  the  moon  that  shines 
on  his  waking  agony  or  on  his  terrible  repose.  For,  indeed, 
it  is  a  terrible  repose.  Yonder  there,  he  sees  the  point 
he  once  occupied,  and  the  cloud  of  sin,  brewed  in  the 
caldron  of  his  own  sensual  appetite,  ready  to  crush  him 
and  press  him  down  deeper,  with  the  consciousness  that 
every  particle  of  the  propelling  power  emanates  from  him¬ 
self  ;  and  such  a  slave  is  he  to  evil  habit,  that,  shrieking 
madly,  he  goes  down  with  the  very  smoke  of  future  torment 
almost  so  near  that  he  can  bathe  his  hands  in  it.  What 
does  a  man  get  in  barter  for  all  the  enjoyments  he  has  given 
away — for  the  miserable,  paltry  pleasures  that  are  obtained 
in  this  world  ?  I  believe  that  a  merciful  God  has  set  a  ban 
upon  certain  pursuits,  and  if  we  follow  them,  we  are  un¬ 
grateful  to  him  who  has  given  us  so  many  sources  of 
enjoyment.  Take  the  man  that  has  been  all  his  lifetime  a 
slave  to  evil  habit ;  what  has  he  got  ?  He  has  spent  his 
life — his  fortune  ;  h6  has  bartered  his  jewel,  sold  his  birth¬ 
right,  and  what  has  he  got  ? — nothing  but  the  mere  excite¬ 
ment  of  chasing  after  that  which  is  not  reality.  Men  talk 
about  enjoyment  in  these  pursuits.  There  is  no  enjoyment. 
The  enjoyment  is  merely  momentary  and  imaginary.  No 
man  ever  received  solid  satisfaction  in  wicked  pursuits  that 
he  could  long  enjoy  and  hold  fast.  “  Aha  !  aha  !  ”  he  says, 
“  now  I  am  happy.”  It  has  gone  from  him.  And  the 
enjoyment  that  men  can  obtain  in  this  world,  apart  from 
the  enjoyments  that  God  has  sanctioned,  are  enjoyments 
that  lead  to  destruction,  through  the  power  of  fascination, 
habit,  and  excitement.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  start  in 
a  chase  after  a  bubble.  Attrach-d  by  its  bright  and  gorgeous 
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him  through  vineyards,  under  trellised  vines,  with  grapes 
hanging  in  all  their  purple  glory — through  orchards  under 
trees,  bearing  their  golden,  pulpy  fruit — by  sparkling  foun¬ 
tains,  with  the  music  of  singing  birds.  He  looks  at  life 
through  a  rose-coloured  medium;  and  he  leads  a  merry  chase. 
In  the  excitement  he  laughs  and  dances,  and  dives  and 
laughs  again.  It  is  a  merry  chase.  By-and-bye  that  ex¬ 
citement  becomes  intense — its  intensity  becomes  a  passion — 
its  passion  becomes  a  disease.  Now  his  eye  is  fixed  upon 
it  with  earnestness,  and  now  he  leaps  with  desperation, 
pleasure,  and  disappointment,  mingled  with  excitement ; 
now  it  leads  him  away  from  all  that  is  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful — from  all  the  tender,  clustering,  hallowed  associations 
of  by-gone  days ;  it  leads  him  up  the  steep  hot  sides  of  a 
fearful  volcano.  Now  thei'e  is  pain,  anguish  in  the  chase. 
He  leaps,  falls,  and  rises ;  scorched,  and  bruised,  and  blis¬ 
tered.  Yet  still  the  excitement  and  power  of  evil  habit 
become  almost  a  passion.  He  forgets  all  that  is  past,  or 
strives  to  forget  it  in  his  trouble.  He  leaps  again.  It  is 
gone !  He  curses  and  bites  his  lips  in  agony.  He  shrieks 
the  wild,  almost  wailing  shriek  of  despair.  Yet  still  he 
pursues  his  prize,  knee-deep  in  the  hot  ashes.  He  staggers 
up,  with  torn  limbs  and  bruised,  the  last  semblance  of 
humanity  scorched  out  of  him.  Yet  there  is  his  prize,  and 
he  will  have  it.  With  a  desperate  effort  he  makes  one  more 
leap  ;  and  he  has  got  it  now  ;  but  he  has  leaped  into  the 
crater  with  it,  and  with  a  bursted  bubble  in  his  hand  he 
goes  to  his  retribution !  Every  man  that  is  carried  on,  a 
slave  to  evil  habit,  seeking  for  eiyoyment  in  those  pursuits 
that  God  has  not  sanctioned  assuredly  loses  all,  and 
gains — what  ?  He  stands  before  God’s  bar,  and  cannot 
even  present  the  one  talent  unwrapped  from  the  napkin  ; 
but  as  the  result  of  his  influence,  power,  and  intellect,  and 
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position,  he  presents  before  the  assembled  world  all  he  has 
gained,  and  that  is  a  bursted  bubble  !  God  pity  him  ! 
There  is  nothing  in  it.  He  has  been  bartering  jewels  worth 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  for  “  what  can  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?  ” — for  that  which  is  not  palpable  to 
sight  or  touch? — more  foolish  far  than  the  Indian  chief, 
who  bartered  jewels  sufficient  to  purchase  a  kingdom  for 
some  glass  beads  and  plated  buttons !  Young  men,  who 
are  slaves  of  habit,  barter  jewels  worth  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  for  less  than  glass  beads — less  than  plated 
buttons.  Let  me  tell  you,  too,  the  influence  of  evil  habit 
tends  most  fearfully  to  demoralise,  to  destroy,  or  stultify 
the  man’s  moral  perceptions.  Let  me  make  the  matter  a 
little  personal  or  practical,  if  you  please.  With  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentlemen  for  two  evenings,  or  two  nights — for  we 
did  not  get  through  till  twelve  o’clock — I  have  been  visiting 
your  city.  There  is  a  place  in  this  city  where  young  men 
assemble  nightly ;  and  I  tell  you,  young  gentlemen,  it 
was  to  me  a  fearful  and  appalling  sight.  An  immense  room, 
capable  of  holding  some  1500  persons,  with  a  very  fine  band 
of  music  at  one  end.  I  found  young  men  there  as  genteel  in 
appearance  as  any  amongst  you — young  men  that  presented 
as  fair  an  exterior  as  yours.  The  gentlemen  with  me  knew 
some  of  them.  “  There,”  said  one  of  them,  “  is  a  man  in 
such  and  such  a  shop  ;  there  is  another  that  I  know  in  such 
and  such  a  shop ;  there  is  another,  in  another  establishment.” 
And  what  were  they  doing  ?  In  one  room  were  the  tables 
set  with  the  sparkling  wine,  and  right  before  that  assembled 
crowd  of  a  thousand  persons  they  had  no  more  shame  left 
tlian  to  be  dancing  in  the  middle  of  that  hall  with  the 
common  women  of  the  town.  I  asked,  “  Why,  I  should 
think  those  young  men  should  be  ashamed  of  it !  ”  “  Shame, 
sir  !  Three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  will  destroy  shame.” 
Think  of  it.  There  were  young  men  that  never  would  have 
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been  seen  in  such  society,  who  had  more  pride  of  character, 
if  they  had  no  religious  principle,  had  they  not  been  sti¬ 
mulated  with  wine.  The  influence,  then,  of  the  evil  habit 
of  drinking  is  to  curse,  and  embrute,  and  stultify,  and 
demoralise,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  other  evil  habit  in 
the  community. 

But  there  are  some  influences  that  I  might  speak  of  were 
it  not  such  an  assembly  as  this — some  influences  bearing 
particularly  upon  the  character  of  our  young  men  ;  and  1 
mourn  when  I  look  upon  them,  and  remember  what  a  store 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness  they  are  laying  up  for  themselves; 
if  they  should,  by  God’s  mercy,  be  saved,  it  must  be  so  “  as 
by  fire.”  For  remember,  young  men,  that  that  which  we 
learn,  whether  for  good,  as  I  said  before,  or  for  evil,  is  not 
80  easily  forgotten.  Let  young  men  mingle  with  the  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  the  vile,  and  the  impure ;  let  them  hear  the  word 
of  blasphemy  and  profanity — the  word  of  obscenity  and 
filthiness,  until  they  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  tell  you  that 
^  there  is  a  lodgement  made  there,  in  their  mind  and  heart, 
the  influence  of  ivhich  they  will  feel  to  the  day  of  theiv  death. 
I  was  speaking  to  some  young  children  at  a  Sabbath  anni¬ 
versary,  and  an  aged  clergyman  said  to  me,  —  “\ou  are 
right  in  that,  sir ;  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for 
forty  years;  and  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
hunting  for  evidences  of  the  deep  debasement  and  degrad¬ 
ation  of  some  portions  of  the  city,  and  of  the  wiles  and  arts 
thrown  around  to  entrap  young  men,  made  a  large  collection 
of  infamous  matters.  I  went  there  with  some  clergymen 
and  looked  at  them.  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  but  as  I  am 
lining  I  would  give  my  right  hand  if  I  could  forget  that  I 
had  ever  seen  them.” 

Ah,  young  men  !  remember  that.  I  say  to  you,  in  sin¬ 
cerity,  not  in  the  excitement  of  a  speech,  but  in  the  reso- 
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lution  I  have  made,  and  in  confession  before  God,  I  can  say 
I  would  give  my  right  hand  to-night  if  I  could  forget  that 
which  I  learned  in  evil  society  —  if  I  could  for  ever  tear  it 
from  my  remembrance — scenes  that  I  have  witnessed,  trans¬ 
actions  that  have  taken  place  before  me,  before  my  face — if 
I  coiild  forget  that  which  I  have  learned,  and  that  which  I 
have  read.  Oh,  young  men !  you  might  as  well  undertake 
to  take  the  stain  out  of  the  snow  as  to  take  away  the  effect 
of  one  impure  thought  lodged  and  harboured  in  the  heart. 
You  may  pray  against  it,  and,  by  God’s  grace,  you  may 
contiuer  it,  but  it  will  ever  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  you. 
It  will  ever  be  to  you  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  will 
cause  you  bitterness  and  anguish.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  posi- 
sion  for  a  man  to  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  to  have  abominable 
visions  all  around  him,  until  he  will  start  from  his  bed,  and 
wipe  his  eyes,  and  pace  the  floor,  and  kneel  down  and  pray ; 
and  then  lie  down  again,  and  as  he  closes  his  eyes  some 
scene  of  vile  debauchery  is  there  before  him ;  and  he  will 
actually  fight  as  if  with  a  real  instead  of  an  imaginary  foe  in 
his  room.  Or  to  sit  in  God’s  house,  and  hear  the  gospel 
preached,  and,  as  your  heart  grows  warm  with  the  subject, 
to  hear  some  passage  of  Scripture  quoted  around  which 
clusters  an  idea  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  absurd,  that 
you  find  yourself,  in  God’s  house,  almost  smothered  with 
laughter ;  or  else  so  superlatively  horrible  that  you  bow  your 
head,  and  feel  as  if  every  eye  was  looking  upon  you,  and  you 
had  almost  whispered  the  words  that  seem  as  if  they  were 
uttered  in  your  ear  and  sink  right  down  into  your  heart. 
Or  you  kneel  in  prayer  to  God,  and,  as  you  close  your  eyes, 
there  are  around  you  spectres  of  the  past,  pointing  to  some 
scene  you  fain  would  forget.  Oh !  there  are  influences  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  acquirement  of  evil  habit  which  are  not  so 
easy  to  break.  Young  men!  remember  it  is  easier  to  acquire 
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evil  habits  than  it  is  to  break  them.  It  requires  power,  it 
requires  nerve,  it  requires  some  grace,  to  be  able  to  break  a 
bad  habit. 

I  have  been  speaking  long  enough.  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of  evil  habits  in  connexion  with  my  theme  of  temperance; 
and  I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  every  evil  habit  is  to 
abandon  altogether  and  entirely  that  which  produces  it, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Ah !  if  you  have  acquired  an  evil 
habit  of  thinking  wrongly  on  certain  subjects,  take  some 
good  book  and  pray  over  it — bend  your  mind  right  down  to 
the  study  of  it.  If  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  dissi¬ 
pation  of  mind,  going  to  those  places  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  strive  to  acquire  habits  of  a  directly  opposite  cha¬ 
racter.  Seek  companionship  and  association  with  those  who 
will  be  “  aids  to  improvement.”  Above  all,  turn  to  the  Lord 
with  full  purpose  of  heart.  Seek,  oh  seek  His  help,  who,  as 
a  father,  pities  and  forgives  you.  By  the  power  of  His  word 
and  Spirit  your  heart  and  your  habit,  too,  may  be  renewed. 

If  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a  beverage — and  I  say  this  in  all  kindness  to  young 
men  —  avoid  entirely  that  which  has  produced  that  habit. 
“  Yes,”  but  some  may  say,  “  I  use  intoxicating  liquors,  but 
as  yet  I  have  acquired  no  habit.”  Now,  let  me  just,  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness, — not  as  a  teacher,  not  as  an  instructor, 
not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  one  who  will  never  see  you  all 
again  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  and  as  one  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  and  has  come  out  from  the  fire  scorched  and  scathed, 
with  the  marks  upon  his  person,  and  with  the  memory  of  it 
burnt  right  into  his  soul — ^let  me  say  to  you,  if  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking,  just  try  a  test  that  I  will  give  you,  and 
see  if  you  have  acquired  a  habit  or  not,  and  whether 
that  habit  has  become  an  appetite.  There  must  be  one  of 
two  things :  you  are  either  your  own  master  or  not ;  you 
can  take  «p  the  bottle,  as  the  Indian  did,  and  say,  “  Aha ! 
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I  am  your  master,”  and  dash  it  to  the  ground — or  it  is  your 
master.  Now,  will  you  test  it  ?  I  will  give  you  a  simple 
method.  The  next  time  any  young  man  who  is  using  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  wants  them,  if  you  feel  any  desire  for  them 
you  may  rest  assured  it  is  an  acquired  one — the  next  time 
you  want  to  drink,  let  it  alone  and  see  how  much  you  want 
it.  Let  it  alone — go  about  your  business.  You  will  feel 
yourself  perhaps  uneasy,  nervous,  a  little  fretful ;  things  do 
not  go  exactly  right,  something  is  wanting.  Now,  just  let 
it  alone,  if  you  please ;  sit  down  quietly  to  your  meals.  You 
feel  it  necessary  to  you ;  if  you  go  to  the  doctor,  probably 
he  will  encourage  the  idea.  Now,  my  word  for  it,  it  won’t 
kill  you.  Just  let  it  alone.  What  follows?  There  are 
some  of  you  that  boast  that  it  is  not  an  appetite  with  you — 
that  you  are  not  getting  into  a  bad  habit ;  will  have  to  fight 
night  and  day,  perhaps  for  a  month,  before  you  can  over¬ 
come  this  desire  for  stimulus.  Now  what  is  that  desire  but 
the  beginning  of  an  appetite  that  becomes  in  some  men  a 
master  passion  ? 

I  would  say  one  thing  more,  if  you  please.  If  there  are 
any  here  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquor,  do  you  not 
use  now  more  than  you  did  five  years  ago?  You  expect, 
perhaps,  to  live  twenty-five  years  longer.  Now,  if  you  go 
on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  next  five 
years  as  you  have  done  during  the  last,  where  will  you  be  at 
the  end  ?  Just  think  of  these  things,  I  am  not  giving  you 
these  ideas  in  the  terms  of  dictation  at  all,  or  as  a  teacher, 
or  as  an  instructor,  but  simply  because  there  are  so  many  of 
the  high  and  the  noble,  and  the  lovely  and  the  gifted,  who 
are  being  brought  down  to  disgrace  and  death  by  the  power 
and  the  influence  of  an  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks. 
Now,  let  me  say,  I  esteem  this  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  my  life,  to  speak  before  such  an  assembly 
as  this,  to  be  listened  to  in  my  crude  address  with  such 
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politeness  and  courtesy.  Let  me  say  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Christian  Association, — My  heart  is  with  you ;  my 
prayers  to  God  shall  be  that  you  may  be  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  drawing  numbers  of  these  young  men  into  the  fold  of 
Christ ;  and  although  you  may  not  see  as  1  do  on  certain 
points,  yet  am  I  not  the  man  that  would  dare  to  say  that  1 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  you  do  in  the  Christian  scale, 
because  I  advocate  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
that  can  intoxicate.  By  no  means.  There  are  some  gentle¬ 
men  here — there  are  many  behind  me,  and  before  me,  and 
around  me — who  drink  a  glass  of  wine ;  they  are  better  men 
than  I  am,  better  men  than  ever  I  expect  to  be ;  and  if  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  get  to  heaven,  I  shall  look  at  them  as  bright 
stars  near  the  Throne.  1  do  not  say  it  is  a  sin  in  itself  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine.  I  never  have  said  so,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  say  so.  But  what  is 
no  sin  to  one  man  may  be  a  sin  to  another.  1  do  not  say 
that  if  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine  it  is  sin ;  all  that  I  ask  of 
you  is  this — to  allow  for  me  the  lawfulness  of  my  principle. 
You  say  the  Bible  sanctions  wine  and  approves  the  use  of 
wine ;  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  not  theologian  enough  to 
argue  the  point  whether  the  wine  of  the  Scriptures  was 
intoxicating  or  not ;  I  also  know  that  the  Bible  permits  me 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  may 
intoxicate ;  and  although  it  may  be  lawful  for  you  to  drink 
that  glass  of  wine,  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  drink  it.  I  see 
differently  from  you.  It  may  be  lawful  for  you  to  drink  the 
glass  of  wine — it  is  lawful  for  me  to  be  a  total  abstainer. 
And,  allow  me  to  add,  I  believe  it  is  more  lawful  for  me  to 
abstain  than  it  is  for  you  to  drink ;  because  if  you  bring  me 
a  permission  to  drink,  I  will  bring  you  a  caution  against  it ; 
if  you  bring  me  a  sanction  to  drink,  I  will  bring  you  a 
warning  against  it;  if  you  will  bring  me  an  approval  to 
drink,  I  will  bring  you  a  reproof ;  and  I  will  defy  you  to 
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bring  me  one  word  of  caution,  or  warning,  or  reproof,  in 
reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  total  abstinence. 
Therefore  I  only  say  that  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  abstain.  I 
will  not  say  that  you  commit  sin,  but  I  ask  you,  will  you 
not  allow  us,  will  you  not  permit  us,  to  stand  upon  this 
lawful  ground  ?  and  will  you  not  (I  was  going  to  say)  take 
us  under  your  protection  ?  Ours  is  a  merely  human  instru¬ 
mentality — I  know  it ;  we  do  not  expect  to  reform  and 
regenerate  men  by  the  power  of  the  Temperance  pledge  or 
the  Temperance  Society.  No,  no,  no !  But  the  total-absti¬ 
nence  principle,  if  adopted,  must  save  a  man  from  becoming 
a  drunkard.  He  may  be  a  reformed  drunkard,  a  reformed 
thief,  a  reformed  Sabbath-breaker,  a  reformed  liar ;  but  he 
may,  I  know,  be  no  more  a  reformed  man  than  Judas  when 
he  betrayed  the  Saviour.  The  total-abstinence  pledge  will 
cure  drunkenness  simply ;  the  grace  of  God  operating  upon 
the  heart  can  alone  reform  the  man,  and  I  maintain  that  the 
sober  man  is  in  a  fitter  state  to  receive  religious  instruction 
than  when  stupified  by  the  drink.  And  then,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  necessary,  on  the  high  ground  of  love  to  our  neighbour, 
of  Christian  self-denial  ?  Here  we  stand,  in  society,  in  the 
presence  of  a  desolating  evil,  overwhelming  myriads  in  its 
progress.  Who  shall  arrest  and  roll  back  the  tide  ?  Those 
who  deny  themselves  even  lawful  gratifications  for  the 
sake  of  saving  others.  But  1  ask,  if  our  enterprise  and 
yours  cannot  work  side  by  side  and  in  harmony — we 
going  into  the  ditches  and  into  the  gutters  after  these  poor 
victims,  and  bringing  them  to  you,  and  introducing  them 
into  your  fraternal  arms,  and  you  shall  draw  them  under 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  God  will 
sanctify  our  work  as  a  means  to  a  great  end — not  simply 
redeeming  the  drunkard  from  the  power  of  his  cups,  or  the 
man  from  the  power  of  an  evil  habit,  but  putting  him  in  a 
position  where  the  hindrances  shall  be  taken  away  to  his 
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understanding,  and  he  ■  shall  fully  appreciate  the  blessed 
principles  that  it  is  your  high  and  lofty  privilege  to  pro¬ 
mulgate. 

Ah,  young  men,  what  power  you  have !  I  remember 
reading  in  a  fairy  tale,  that  a  whole  city  was  in  one  night 
changed  into  stone.  There  stood  a  war-horse,  with  nostrils 
distended,  caparisoned  for  the  battle.  There  stood  the 
warrior,  with  his  stone  hand  on  the  cold  mane  of  that  petri¬ 
fied  horse.  All  is  still,  lifeless,  deathlike,  silent.  Then  the 
trumpet’s  blast  is  heard  ringing  through  the  clear  atmo¬ 
sphere;  the  warrior  leaps  upon  his  steed,  the  horse  utters 
the  war-neigh,  and  starts  forth  to  the  battle;  and  the 
warrior,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  rides  on  to  victory.  Now, 
young  men,  put  the  trumpet  to  your  lips,  blow  a  blast  that 
shall  wake  the  dead  stocks  and  stones,  and  on,  on — upward 
to  victory  over  all  evil  habits  and  evil  influences  surrounding 
you.  God  uses  human  instrumentality;  let  us  bow  down 
and  thank  him,  if  he  will  use  us  as  instruments  in  his 
hands  for  furthering  his  great  cause,  co-operating  with 
him  and  his  angels  in  preventing  sin.  I  thank  you,  young 
men,  for  your  attention  and  courtesy;  I  thank  you  for  the 
invitation  to  speak  before  you  to-night. 
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ROMANISM,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 


The  subject  on  which  I  have  to  address  you  is — The  Relation 
of  Romanism  to  the  Coming  of  Christ.  I  desire  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  it  with  the  seriousness  and  solemnity 
befitting  a  theme  of  such  transcendant  importance.  My 
purpose  is  not  simply  to  entertain,  but,  by  God’s  help,  to 
edify ;  not  to  amuse,  but  to  instruct.  We  are  met  together 
as  the  members  of  a  Christian  Association ;  and  I,  for  one, 
should  feel  that  I  had  sadly  mistaken  the  position  which  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  occupy,  if,  in  addressing  this 
assembly,  I  were  not  to  aim,  first  and  foremost,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  Romanism,  to  be  properly 
understood,  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  prophecy ;  to 
be  successfully  assailed,  must  be  fought  with  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  in  the  very  outset,  that  in  exposing  or  de¬ 
nouncing  the  errors  of  Romanism  I  am  actuated  by  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  those  whose  honest  convictions  may  have  led 
them  to  adopt  these  errors.  I  desire  as  much  as  possible  to 
abstain  from  the  utterance  of  a  single  expression  which 
might  be  calculated  unnecessarily  to  irritate  or  to  wound. 
Hatred  of  Romanism  is  perfectly  consistent  with  affection 
towards  Romanists.  Abhorrence  of  the  chain  that  enthrals 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  love  for  the  enslaved.  We  may 
loathe  with  intense  aversion  the  disease,  at  the  same  time 
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that  we  deeply  compassionate,  and  strenuously  endeavour  to 
help,  its  poor  victim.  We  may  respect  the  convictions  of 
those  whom  we  believe  to  be  sincere,  even  though  in  error, 
while  we  make  every  exertion  to  expose  the  error,  and  bring 
them  to  the  acceptance  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  delivering  an  impressive  warning  against 
one  of  the  perils  to  which  we  are  at  the  present  day  pecu¬ 
liarly  exposed,  of  confirming  you  all  in  your  attachment  to 
Protestant  truth,  and  of  stimulating  your  zeal  in  behalf  of 
those  doctrines  which  were  proclaimed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  afterwards  submerged  for  a  long  season  beneath  the 
wave  of  superstition,  but  gloriously  revived  in  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  that  I  come  before  you  to 
investigate  the  relation  which  subsists  between  Romanism 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  coming  of  Christ  on  the  other. 

By  Romanism,  I  mean  that  whole  cycle  of  corrupt  doc¬ 
trine  against  which  the  Reformers  contended,  and  we,  their 
successors,  continue  to  protest.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
doctrine  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
— the  creed,  as  you  are  aware,  of  every  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  and  which  is  developed  in  the  autho¬ 
rised  formularies  and  devotional  rites  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

By  the  coming  of  Christ  as  referred  to  in  the  present 
Lecture,  I  mean  the  second  advent,  the  period  to  which  we 
look  onward  in  faith  and  hope,  as  the  dawn  of  a  millennial 
day  which  is  to  terminate  in  the  everlasting  extinction  of 
error  and  supremacy  of  truth. 

Now  that  there  is  a  relation  between  Romanism  and  the 
second  advent  I  have  no  question  whatever.  To  ascertain 
what  that  relation  is  will  be  my  object  in  what  follows  ; 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  practical  advantage.  In 
handling  such  a  topic,  it  i«  obvious  that  the  basis  of  all  our 
conclusions  must  be  derived  from  Scripture.  Romanism, 
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like  every  other  system  of  religion,  as  to  its  doctrines,  must 
be  tried  by  God’s  word  ;  and  Romanism,  as  to  the  plaee 
which  it  occupies  in  the  grand  scheme  of  Providence,  must 
be  brought  to  the  same  infallible  touchstone.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  is  not  so  diflicult  as  it  might  be  at  first  deemed.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  an  inspired  apostle,*  in  writing  to  the 
members  of  a  Christian  church,  and  with  the  view  to  comfort 
them  under  the  experience  of  bitter  persecution,  made  special 
reference  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  lie  enlarged 
upon  the  blissful  expectation  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
Saviour  in  glory,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  from 
their  graves,  and  living  believers  on  earth  be  translated 
along  with  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  This  doctrine, 
so  full  of  hope  and  encouragement,  was  misapprehended  by 
some  and  abused  by  others.  There  were  some  who  misun¬ 
derstood  the  apostle  to  mean  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
an  event  close  at  hand,  while  others  made  this  erroneous 
expectation  an  occasion  of  disturbing  the  Church  and  divert¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  its  members  from  the  practical  duties 
which  their  Christian  profession  demanded. 

Hence  the  apostle  felt  it  necessary  to  write  a  second 
time  to  the  same  body  of  converts,  to  disabuse  them  of  the 
error  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  right  faith.  In  this  letter 
ho  besought  them  concerning  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  glorious  hope  of  the  gathering  together  of 
God’s  elect,  not  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind  or  to  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  was  at  hand.  He  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
remarkable  prediction,  which  contains  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  subject  under  discussion.  He  plainly  foretold  that 
the  day  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  second  advent, 
would  not  take  place  until  there  had  been  previously  the 
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developement  of  a  huge  apostasy.  He  defined  with  singular 
minuteness  the  features  of  this  apostasy,  and  he  authorita¬ 
tively  declares  that  it  will  be  coextensive  with  the  present 
dispensation, — that,  in  short,  its  destruction  is  to  be  one  of 
the  distinguishing  events  which  the  advent  of  Christ  is  to 
usher  in  and  accomplish. 

Now,  the  whole  gist  of  the  inquiry  before  us  turns  on  the 
question.  Whether  or  not  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
ivalised  in  Romanism  ?  If  it  is  sc,  then  the  relation  between 
Romanism  and  the  coming  of  Christ  is  at  once  established  ; 
the  conclusion  is  obtained  that  Romanism  is  a  distinct 
apostasy,  foreseen,  foretold,  and  foredoomed, — the  existence 
whereof  is  a  sign,  and  the  full  developement  whereof  is  a 
landmark,  by  which  we  may  discern  that  the  dispensations  of 
time  are  drawing  to  a  close  and  those  of  eternity  are  rapidly 
approaching. 

But  let  us  not  prejudge  the- question.  I  do  not  for  the 
present  pronounce  whether  or  not  the  inspired  prediction 
refers  to  Romanism.  All  I  ask  for  is  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
comparison  of  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  with  the  undeniable 
facts  in  regard  of  the  origin,  the  principles,  and  the  practices 
of  Romanism.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  apostle  foretells  a 
great  apostasy,  that  he  carefully  portrays  some  of  its  pro¬ 
minent  features,  that  he  plainly  asserts  that  the  germs  of  this 
apostasy  were  in  existence  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote ; 
and  that,  further,  this  apostasy  was  to  be  perpetuated 
through  following  generations  up  to  the  time  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  Where  is  this  apostasy  to  be  found  ?  Is 
it  Romanism,  or  is  it  anything  else  ? 

Now,  to  examine  this  matter  fairly  we  must  deliberately 
weigh  the  force  of  the  apostle’s  language.  He  says,  “  That 
day  shall  not  come  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first.” 
The  Greek  word  which  is  translated  “  a  falling  away”  is 
kirtmettrU.  From  this  word  our  English  term  “  apostasy”  is 
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derived.  The  same  word,  or  a  word  fW)m  the  same  root,  is 
used  more  than  once  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  inquire,  What  does  an  apostasy 
literally  signify  ?  It  means  a  disruption  of  a  portion  of  a  body 
from  the  remainder  to  which  it  has  formerly  adhered.  It  is 
necessary  to  mark  carefully  this  distinction.  Y ou  will  perceive 
at  once,  that  by  so  doing  the  field  of  our  present  inquiry  is 
brought  within  a  comparatively  narrow  compass.  An  apostasy 
is  not  an  attack  upon  the  Church  from  without,  but  a  defection 
from  the  Church  within.  Wherever  the  term  apostasy  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  it  has  this  signification.  It 
denotes  a  separation  from  the  Church,  not  an  aggressive 
movement  upon  the  Church  ab  extra.  This  being  so,  the 
prediction  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  must  have  to  do 
with  some  heresy  broached  under  the  name  of  Christianity, 
not  with  any  open  assault  directed  against  Christianity  by 
some  foreign  assailant.  It  cannot  refer,  for  example,  to 
Paganism,  nor  to  open  infidelity,  nor  to  Mohammedanism  ; 
for  these  do  not  answer  to  the  description  of  a  gradual  break¬ 
ing  down  of  a  portion  of  what  at  least  appeared  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Church.  To  realise  the  idea  of  an  apostasy  there 
must  be  a  severance  from  the  Church,  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  what  has  formerly  composed  a  part  of  the  visible  Church 
itself. 

There  is  another  critical  remark  which  it  is  important  to 
make  at  this  point.  The  apostle  is  made  in  our  English 
translation  to  say,  “  That  day  shall  not  come  except  there 
come  A  falling  away  first;”  but  the  more  literal  translation 
would  be,  “  Except  there  come  the  falling  away  first.”  The 
distinction  is  important.  The  apostle  is  pointing  to  an 
apostasy  by  way  of  pre-eminence.  There  were  other  minor 
apostasies,  even  in  apostolic  days.  There  have  been  many 
minor  apostasies  in  all  subsequent  periods  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent.  But  allusion  is  here  made  “  to  the  apostasy,”  denoting 
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somewhat  of  greater  magnitude,  of  wider  extent,  of  more 
flagrant  iniquity,  tlian  any  which  had  been  before  or  weuld 
be  hereafter  realised.  The  apostasy  which  the  apostle  was 
here  describing  is  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  apostasies, —  the 
falling  away  to  which  the  prophet  Daniel  of  old  had  pointed, 
— to  which  Christ  himself  referred, — the  apostasy  which  in 
apocalyptic  vision  was  beheld  by  the  evangelist  in  Patmos, 
and  which  is  reserved  for  destruction  by  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  by  the  brightness  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 

I  go  on  to  observe,  this  apostasy  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  under  certain  distinctive  names  and  by  certain 
marked  peculiarities.  Without  for  the  moment  attempting 
to  pronounce  to  which  of  all  the  apostasies  that  have  ever 
taken  place  these  belong,  I  would  ask  you  calmly  to  con¬ 
sider,  what  would  these  titles  and  lineaments  lead  you  to 
expect  ?  There  are  four  names  which  St.  Paul  applies  to 
the  apostasy  in  question.  He  calls  it  (1.)  the  Man  of  sin, 
(2.)  the  Son  of  perdition,  (3.)  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and 
(4.)  that  wicked,  or  that  lawless  one.  Now,  throwing  aside 
all  preconceived  opinion  as  to  tlie  application  of  these  names, 
I  have  simply  to  ask.  What  is  the  import  of  the  titles,  what 
would  they  lead  you  to  look  for  in  the  apostasy  of  which 
they  are  descriptive  ? 

Take  tiie  first  of  them — “  the  Man  of  sin,”  —  would  not 
this  title  seem  to  imply  that  the  apostasy  to  which  it  belongs 
would  be  embodied  or  personified  in  one  visible  head  ?  that 
there  would  be  a  supreme  chief  at  the  summit  of  the  whole, 
wielding  an  authority  over  every  memlx'r  of  the  apostasy, 
and  in  whom,  i.e.  in  whose  official  acts,  all  the  features  of 
the  apostasy  itself  should  be  realised  ?  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  this  must  be  one  individual.  In  prophetic 
language  emjiires  governed  by  a  succession  of  kings  are 
IVequently  denoted  by  a  single  emblem.  The  succession  of 
the  Jewish  high-priests  is  denoted  by  appellations  in  the 
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singular  number.  From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  term, 
“  Man  of  sin,”  as  also  the  other  names.  Son  of  perdition, 
and  the  lawless  one,  may  denote  a  succession  of  persons 
arising  one  after  the  other :  but  at  all  events,  the  name 
signifies  that  the  apostasy  would  be  presided  over  by  one 
visible  head,  to  whom  all  of  its  members  should  profess  alle¬ 
giance.  But  the  title  involves  more  than  this.  Surely  the 
term  “  Man  of  sin,”  when  employed  to  characterise  an 
apostasy,  must  denote  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  sinfulness. 
It  implies  that  the  apostasy  would  be  remarkable  for  its 
inordinate  guilt.  These  two  particulars,  the  extent  of  its 
territorial  diffusion  and  the  depth  of  its  abomination,  com¬ 
bining  to  vindicate  the  representatian  of  it  as  The  Apo¬ 
stasy,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  over  all  other  apostasies. 

A  second  title  given  to  this  apostasy  is,  “  Son  of  perdi¬ 
tion.”  Again  I  would  ask,  what  does  this  appellation  denote 
in  the  abstract  ?  One  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  the  expressive  designation  which  Christ  gave  to  the 
traitor  Judas.  It  is  assigned  to  none  else  on  the  page  of 
God’s  word.  The  term  occurs  but  twice  in  Scripture  — 
once  in  reference  to  the  treacherous  apostle,  and  once  in 
reference  to  the  predicted  apostasy.  Now  would  not  this 
circumstance  by  itself  lead  you  to  anticipate  a  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  character  of  Judas  and  the  character  of 
the  apostasy  in  question  ;  in  short,  that  the  covetousness 
and  the  treachery  for  which  Judas  was  remarkable  would 
be  as  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  great  defection  from 
Christian  truth  which  is  here  portrayed  ?  So  that,  in  like 
manner  as  Judas  betrayed  his  Master  under  the  semblance 
of  friendship,  so  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  Christianity,  and  Avith  the  pretence  of  friendship 
to  Christ,  the  dearest  interests  of  truth  would  be  sacrificed  by 
the  apostasy  to  which  this  title  is  affixed,  “  the  Son  of  per¬ 
dition.”  But  the  title  still  further  implies,  that  the  apostasy 
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of  which  it  is  descriptive  would  be  pre-eminently  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  in  itself  be  at  length  conspicuously  destroyed.  Here, 
again,  the  analogy  holds ;  Judas,  the  son  of  perdition,  was 
instrumental  to  put  Christ  to  death,  and  he  himself  hope¬ 
lessly  perished.  Is  it  too  much  to  infer  from  hence  that  the 
apostasy  to  which  the  same  title  —  Son  of  perdition  —  is 
applied,  would  slay  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  be  at  last  itself 
openly  thrust  into  perdition  ? 

Again,  the  apostasy  is  termed  “  the  mystery  of  ini¬ 
quity.”  The  idea  which  is  involved  in  this  title  is  that  of 
a  peculiar  mysteriousness  attaching  to  it,  and  a  mysteri¬ 
ousness  which  should  be  made  subservient  to  iniquity,  as 
if  the  origin,  the  gro\«^h,  the  secret  power  of  the  apostasy, 
were  to  be  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  all  the  while  the 
mystery  should  pander  to  vice.  Strange  that  under  the 
semblance  of  Christianity  the  worst  evils  should  be  wrought 
and  the  most  intolerable  abominations  be  practised  ! 

The  fourth  specific  title  given  to  the  apostasy  is  “  that 
wicked,”  or,  as  the  original  more  correctly  signifies,  “  that 
lawless  one.”  The  evident  import  of  the  title  is,  that  the 
apostasy,  in  its  head  or  representative,  would  claim  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  constituted  authority,  whether  divine  or  human. 
It  would  change  or  set  aside  laws.  It  would  arrogate  a  kind 
of  universal  supremacy  above  the  control  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  even  set  aside,  as  occasion  might  require,  the 
law  of  God  himself. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to  hint 
where  the  original  of  this  picture,  drawn  by  an  inspired 
apostle,  is  to  be  found.  I  have  simply  taken  up  the  titles 
whereby  he  designates  the  apostasy  that  was  to  arise,  and 
endeavoured  to  gather  what  those  titles  in  the  abstract 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  But  over  and  above  the  several 
names  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  are  certain  other 
characteristic  features  of  the  apostasy,  delineated  by  the 
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same  inspired  hand.  For  example,  it  is  affirmed  of  this  Man 
of  sin,  that  “  he  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  God, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.” 

The  general  idea  conveyed  in  this  description  is  that  of 
an  arrogant  assumption  of  authority,  in  defiance  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  rule.  But  the  expressions  are  peculiar,  and  I  must 
glance  at  them,  for  a  moment,  more  minutely.  For  example, 
when  it  is  said,  “  He  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  and  that  is  worshipped;”  what  is  the  exact  force  of 
the  phrase,  “  all  that  is  called  God  ?  ”  I  reply,  this  is  a  form 
of  expression  to  denote  civil  governments.  The  circuitous 
mode  of  expression,  “  all  that  is  called  God,”  itself  forbids 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  meant  simply  the  Divine 
Being ;  besides,  “  all  that  is  called  God  ”  is  a  phrase  else¬ 
where  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  civil  rulers  or  judges. 
Thus,  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm  you  find  it  written,  “  God 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty  ;  he  judgeth 
among  the  gods.”  In  allusion  to  this  very  passage,  Christ 
says,  “  If  he  called  them  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
came.”  Clearly  showing  that  the  term  “  gods  ”  is  thus  used 
in  regard  of  civil  rulers.  The  phrase,  therefore,  “  above  all 
that  is  called  God,”  denotes  the  civil  authority  in  general, 
and  the  description,  “who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,”  denotes  the  hostile  attitud(j 
which  this  apostasy  would  assume  towards  all  constituted 
authority.  The  clause,  “or  that  is  worshipped,”  is  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  preceding.  The  word  in  the  original  which 
is  translated  “  that  is  worshipjied,”  simply  expresses  that 
which  is  an  object  of  reverence  amongst  men.  Thus  the 
whole  phrase  “includes  every  grade  or  station  of  civil  autho¬ 
rity  derived  from  the  sovereign,  and  claiming  deference  from 
the  subject.  It  describes  all  civil  rule  from  that  which  is 
called  God  on  the  throne,  down  to  every  worshipful  repre- 
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sentative  of  majesty  in  the  executive.”  It  is  further  said, 
“  So  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.”  The  interpretation  of  this  phrase 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the 
words,  “  the  temple  of  God.”  By  some  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  literal  temple  in  Jerusalem  is  intended.  But  you 
never  find  the  apostles,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  call  tho 
temple  in  Jerusalem  the  temple  of  God.  Moreover,  the 
aiKistasy  which  is  here  predicted  was  not  to  reach  its  matu¬ 
rity  until  long  after  that  temple  should  have  been  demo¬ 
lished.  On  the  other  band,  the  apostles  did  describe  the 
Christian  Church  at  large  as  a  temple  —  even  the  temple  of 
the  living  God.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  I  there¬ 
fore  take  to  be  “the  professing  Church  of  Christ;”  and  the 
import  of  the  whole  phrase  is,  that  the  apostasy  would  have 
its  rise  and  manifestation  within  the  professing  Church  ; 
that  the  Man  of  sin  would  sit  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Christianity,  and  there  arrogate  to  himself 
the  prerogatives  and  the  honours  which  belong  only  to 
God. 

It  is  very  important  to  remark,  further,  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  this  ajjostasy  as  already  at  work,  even  at  the 
period  when  he  wrote  this  epistle  :  “  The  mystery  of  ini¬ 
quity  doth  already  work.”  At  the  same  time  there  was 
some  restraining  cause  in  operation  which  for  a  season  pre¬ 
vented  the  full  developement  of  the  mischief,  “  He  who  now 
letteth  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.”  The 
leaven  was  fermenting,  but  as  yet  secretly  and  almost 
imjHjrceptibly.  The  elements  of  tho  volcanic  eruption  were 
gathering  in  their  might;  but  as  yet  the  volcano  had  not 
yet  burst:  the  storm  was  brooding,  but  the  desolating  tor¬ 
rent  was  not  yet  let  loose. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  suflSicient  data  for  proceeding  to 
inquire  whether  the  annals  of  the  past  furnish  in  any 
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measure  a  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  prediction.  I  shall 
take  up  the  several  points  in  order  of  the  inspired  sketch, 
and  examine  how  far  the  several  doctrines  correspond  with 
what  may  be  observed  in  the  origin,  the  principles,  and 
the  practices  of  Romanism.  Let  me  remind  you,  then,  to 
begin  with,  of  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  the 
term  “  apostasy  it  mieans  a  defection  from  the  Church, — a 
ceasing  to  cohere  to  the  pure  truth  of  Christianity. 

Now,  it  may  strike  you  at  once,  that  if  Romanism  be  not 
pure  apostolic  Christianity,  it  must  be  an  apostasy.  There 
is  in  Romanism,  externally,  so  much  affinity  to  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  it  wears  so  much  of  the  semblance  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  ;  it  makes  such  a  boast  of  being  exclusively  the 
Church  ;  that  if  it  is  not  in  reality  and  truth  what  it  pretends 
to  be,  it  must  be  an  apostasy.  It  is  not  ostensibly  opposed  to 
Christianity.  So  far  from  it,  it  professes  to  be  the  very 
model  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  It  arrogates  to 
itself  the  exclusive  right  to  be  called  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  that,  clearly,  if  it  is  not  what  it  claims  to  be,  it  precisely 
answers  to  one  condition,  which  is  involved  in  the  term 
“  apostasy.” 

I  remark,  further,  that  the  expressions  which  are  used 
by  the  apostle  in  sketching  the  apostasy  seem  to  point  to 
a  gradual  developement,  as  if  the  moral  darkness  was  to 
creep  on  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  light  of  Christian  truth 
was  all  but  extinguished.  Now,  in  this  particular,  again,  I 
cannot  fail  to  remark  there  is  a  correspondence  to  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  Romanism  with  the  tenor  of  the  pre¬ 
diction.  That  history  precisely  exemplifies  the  gradual 
developement  to  which  the  language  of  the  apostle  refers. 
The  Roman  Catholic  draws  largely  upon  the  presumed 
ignorance  or  credulity  of  Protestants,  when  he  claims  for 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Romanism  either  the  antiquity  or  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  errors  of  Romanism 
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crept  in  privily  and  unawares.  The  seeds  were  partially 
sown  in  apostolic  times,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  error, 
ill  its  full-blown  antagonism  to  scriptural  truth,  was  not 
for  centuries  later.  In  this  respect  Romanism  appears  to 
tally  with  the  prophetic  outline  of  the  great  apostasy. 

Then  I  cannot  but  remark  further  ;  if  Romanism  be 
an  apostasy,  it  is  certainly  worthy  to  he  characterised  as  of 
all  apostasies  the  greatest.  The  Roman  Catholic  will 
point,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  to  the  extent  of  territory 
occupied  by  his  Church.  He  will  boast  of  her  having 
obtained  a  footing  in  every  clime  and  on  every  shore  ; 
he  will  point  to  the  zeal  of  her  missionaries,  in  com¬ 
passing  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  ;  he  will  show, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
to  which  his  creed  has  not  been  proclaimed,  and  scarcely 
an  island  of  ocean  where  some  of  its  followers  are  not  found. 
Without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  he  may  tell  of  the 
numerical  ascendancy  of  his  Church  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  the  professing  Church  of  Christ.  But  it  should 
be  recollected,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  would  argue  that 
because  in  the  majority  as  to  number,  therefore  his  must  be 
the  true  Church,  then  his  exhibition  of  numerical  supe¬ 
riority  may  prove  the  most  disastrous  testimony  he  could 
have  called  forth.  Majority  in  numbers  is  no  test  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth.  Numerical  ascendancy  is  no  evidence  of  doc¬ 
trinal  purity ;  even  missionary  zeal  is  no  infallible  criterion 
of  a  true  Church.  There  were  those  in  our  Lord’s  day, 
to  whom  Christ  himself  said,  “Ye  compass  sea  and  land 
to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make 
him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.”  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  only  a  suspicion  that  Romanism 
is  an  apostasy,  then  her  numerical  majority  may  become  a 
fatal  evidence  of  her  identity  with  what  is  termed  “  the 
apostasy,” — the  mystic  Babylon,  concerning  which  it  is 
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predicted  that  “  all  nations  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  her 
fornication,” 

I  proceed  to  the  names  by  which  the  apostasy  is 
spoken  of,  intending  to  examine  how  far  they  apply  to 
Romanism.  First,  there  is, the  appellation — “  The  Man 
of  sin.”  I  have  already  shown  that  this  title  involves  the 
twofold  idea  of  a  personal  head  and  of  pre-eminent  sinfulness. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  to  leap  at  a  conclusion  ;  but  I  ask,  if 
it  is  not  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Roman  Catholicism 
precisely  answers  to  the  condition  which  one  part  of  this 
title,  at  all  events,  seems  to  demand  ?  Romanism  has  a 
personal  visible  head.  That  head  is  the  Pope.  Evefy 
Roman  Catholic,  all  the  world  over,  in  virtue  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  creed,  owes  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  What¬ 
ever  the  form  of  government,  or  whosoever  the  sovereign, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  to  every  Roman  Catholic  supreme  ; 
nay,  more,  with  an  inordinate  grasp  at  universal  dominion, 
it  is  enacted,  in  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
“  He  that  acknowledgeth  not  himself  to  be  under  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  ordained 
of  God  to  have  primacy  over  all  the  world,  is  a  heretic,  and 
cannot  be  saved,  nor  is  not  of  the  flock  of  Christ.”  There 
is  no  question,  then,  that  according  to  the  tenets  of  Roman 
Catholicism  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  visible  head  of  the  entire 
system.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
wheresoever  to  be  met  with,  are,  one  and  all,  linked  by  a 
chain  of  spiritual  subjugation  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
So  much  for  one  part  of  the  idea  which  is  involved  in  the 
epithet,  “  The  Man  of  Sin.” 

But  is  it  the  case  that  the  other  idea,  of  pre-eminent 
sinfulness,  is  realised  in  Romanism  ?  I  admit  this  is  a 
matter  upon  which,  in  all  Christian  charity  and  fairness, 
we  are  bound  to  proceed  cautiously,  and,  least  of  all,  to  form 
a  hasty  or  an  ill-founded  conclusion.  The  question  may. 
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however,  be  tried  on  one  issue,  against  which  not  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  himself  ought  to  object.  It  will  not  be 
denied  there  is  no  graver  accusation  to  bring  against  a 
professing  Church  of  Christ  than  the  charge  of  idolatry  ; 
and  that,  if  this  accusation  can  be  fairly  substantiated,  there 
is  wanting  nothing  further  to  convict  of  pre-eminent  sinful¬ 
ness.  Such  a  charge  ought  not  to  be  made  lightly,  nor  to 
be  entertained  except  on  the  clearest  evidence.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  deem  it  sufficient  for  the  confirmation  of  such  a 
charge  against  Romanism,  simply  to  affirm,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  these  realms  ;  by  the  Established  Church  of 
I^gland  and  Ireland  ;  by  Protestant  Christians,  of  what¬ 
soever  community,  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  by  the 
united  testimony  of  our  martyred  Reformers,  who  saerificed 
their  lives  rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  their  protest  against 
Romanism, — that  by  all  these  the  Church  of  Rome  is  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  both  idolatrous  and  superstitious.  But  I 
would  have  you,  the  members  of  this  Christian  Association, 
reach  your  conviction  upon  the  matter  in  question  by  an 
impartial  reference  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  whether 
as  contained  in  the  creeds,  expounded  by  councils  and 
catechisms,  or  as  authorised  by  the  formularies  and  devo¬ 
tional  rites  of  Roman  Catholicism.  If,  upon  reference  to 
these  sources,  the  sin  of  idolatry  does  not  appear,  then 
away  with  the  charge  at  once  ;  if  it  does  appear,  then  I 
claim  the  verdict,  “  Pre-eminently  sinful.” 

Idolatry  is  the  rendering  to  any  creature  any  portion  of 
the  homage,  worship,  or  adoration,  which  is  due  to  God  only. 
The  compass  of  this  Lecture  will  not  allow  of  my  showing  at 
length  that  Romanism  does  this  in  regard  of  the  consecrated 
wafer  in  the  so-called  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  also  in  regard 
of  relics.  I  will  confine  myself  to  but  one  point.  Now  Rome, 
by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  affirms  “that  the 
saints  who  reign  together  with  Christ  offer  their  prayers  to 
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God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  a  good  and  useful  thing  suppliantlj 
to  invoke  them,  and  to  flee  to  their  prayers,  help,  and  assist¬ 
ance,  because  of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  God  through  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  ;  and  that  those  are  men  of  impious  sentiments 
who  deny  that  the  saints  who  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in 
heaven  are  to  be  invoked  ;  or  who  affirm  that  they  do  not 
pray  for  men ;  or  that  to  beseech  them  to  pray  for  us  is 
idolatry  ;  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
opposed  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ;  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  supplicate 
verbally  or  mentally  those  who  reign  in  heaven.”  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  articles  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
it  is  laid  down  thus  ;  “  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning 
together  with  Christ  are  to  be  honoured  and  invocated,  and 
that  they  oflTer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  had  in  veneration.”  “  I  most  firmly  assert,  that 
the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Mother  of  God  ever  Virgin,  and 
also  of  other  saints,  may  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due 
honour  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  them.”  To  a  Protes¬ 
tant  ear  this  sounds  very  much  akin  to  idolatry.  But  it  is 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  honour  which  is  given  to  the 
creature  is  distinct  from  what  is  rendered  to  God  ;  that,  in 
short,  there  are  three  kinds  of  veneration.  “  Latria,”  which 
is  due  to  God  only  ;  “  dulia,”  which  is  ascribed  to  saints  and 
angels  ;  and  “  hyperdulia,”  which  is  due,  as  they  aflirm,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  There  are  two  weighty  objections  against 
this  fanciful  distinction.  First,  it  is  unscriptural ;  and, 
secondly,  in  practice  it  is  impossible.  How,  I  ask,  is  it 
possible  for  an  uneducated  Romanist  to  split  such  a  hair 
as  this,  and  never  overpass  the  limits,  whether  of  “  dulia” 
or  “  hyperdulia,”  in  his  veneration  of  a  relic  or  of  the 
Virgin  herself  ?  Besides,  if  we  examine  the  books  of 
devotion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  is  the  distinc- 
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tion  laid  aside,  but  evidence  of  the  grossest  idolatry  stares 
us  in  the  face.  I  turn,  for  example,  to  the  Breviary,  and 
from  “  The  Office  for  the  Feast  of  the  most  sacred  Name  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,”  I  extract  the  following  instruction,  which,  I 
presume,  all  devout  Roman  Catholics  consider  themselves 
bound  to  obey :  “  O  thou,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  findest 
thyself  rolling  rather  on  this  world-tossing  ocean  amid  storms 
and  tempests  than  walking  on  land,  turn  not  thine  eyes  away 
from  this  refulgent  star  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm.  K,  then,  the  winds  of  tempest  rise  against 
thee,  or  thou  runnest  on  the  rocks  of  tribulation,  look  to  the 
star,  call  on  Mary.  If  thou  art  tossed  on  the  waves  of 
pride,  or  ambition,  or  detraction,  or  envy,  look  to  the  star, 
call  upon  Mary.  If,  troubled  at  the  enormity  of  thy  sins,  or 
confounded  by  the  defilement  of  conscience,  or  terrified  with 
horror  of  the  judgment  to  come,  thou  beginnest  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  sorrow  or  the  gulf  of  despair,  think 
of  Mary.  ...  In  perils,  in  straits,  in  adversities,  think 
of  Mary,  invoke  Mary, — following  her,  thou  missest  not  the 
way  ;  asking  of  her,  thou  needest  not  despair  ;  keeping  thy 
thoughts  on  her,  thou  canst  not  err.  She  holding  thee  up, 
thou  fallest  not.  She  protecting  thee,  thou  needst  not  fear. 
She  guiding  thy  way,  thou  feelest  no  weariness.  She  being 
propitious,  thou  reachest  the  end  of  thy  journey.” 

Now,  I  ask,  if  this  is  not  to  give  to  the  creature  what  is 
due  to  the  Creator  ?  Is  not  this  the  guilt  of  idolatry  ?  It 
is  impossible,  in  a  single  lecture,  to  advance  even  a  tithe 
of  the  evidence  which  bears  on  this  painful  theme.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  allusion  to  a  well-known  publication, 
entitled  “  The  Glories  of  Mary,”  being  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Alphonsus  Liguori,  now  a  canonised  saint  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  been  authoritatively  declared  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  that  all  the  writings  of  Alphonsus  Li¬ 
guori  contain  “  not  one  word  worthy  of  censure"  Surely, 
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then,  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  Romanism  by 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  was  canonised  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  year  1839,  and  in  regard  of  whose  writings 
Rome  has  affirmed  that  they  are  deserving  of  all  praise,  and 
not  one  word  of  them  is  worthy  of  censure.  Now,  amongst 
the  assertions  which  Liguori  makes,  and  which,  you  will  bear 
in  mind  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  deserves 
no  censure,  I  find  the  following :  “  It  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
and  I  hold  the  opinion  to  be  true  and  indubitable,  that  all 
God’s  graces  are  dispensed  through  the  hands  of  Mary,  and 
that  all  the  elect  are  brought  to  salvation  through  this  divine 
mother.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  salvation  of  all  depends  on  preaching  devotion  to 
Mary,  and  confidence  in  her  intercession"  Again,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  idolatrous  language  is  addressed  to  Mary  by  the  same 
author  :  “  Nothing  resists  your  power,  because  the  Creator 
of  all  honours  you  as  his  mother,  making  your  glory  his  own. 
Mary  owes  her  Son  an  infinite  gratitude  for  choosing  her  for 
his  mother;  but  it  is  not  less  true  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  contracted  a  species  of  obligation  towards  her  for  the 
human  existence  he  received  from  her,  and  in  recompense 
for  this  benefit  he  honours  her  by  hearing  her  prayers.” 
The  same  writer  adopts  the  following  blasphemous  address 
to  Mary  :  “  0  great  Queen,  it  is  by  you  the  miserable  are 
saved;  and  because  their  salvation  is  your  work,  they  shall 
form  your  crown  in  heaven."  What  can  approach  nearer  to 
idolatry  than  this  ?  What  can  extenuate  this  blasphemy, 
endorsed  though  it  be  by  Rome’s  imprimatur,  “  It  contains 
NOT  ONE  WORD  WORTHY  OF  CENSURE  ?”  Is  RomC,  or  is  she 
not,  open  to  the  charge  of  idolatry  ?  Can  you  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  she  is  ?  And  I  ask  you  if,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment,  the  title 
“  Man  of  sin,”  as  embodying  the  twofold  idea  of  a  visible 
personal  head  and  of  pre-eminent  guilt,  is  not  a  title  to  which 
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Rome  has  the  best  possible  claim  ?  Her  show  and  pretence 
of  Christianity,  combined  with  her  palpable  departure  from 
apostolic  truth,  convicts  her  of  apostasy.  Her  visible  orga¬ 
nisation  under  one  supreme  pontiff,  arrogating  to  himself 
universal  supremacy  ;  her  world-wide  diffusion,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  guilt  which  is  involved  in  her  perfidy  to  him  whom 
she  professes  to  serve,  as  that  perfidy  is  exhibited  in  her 
honouring  the  creature  above  the  Creator  —  all  this  combines 
to  swell  the  evidence  that  Romanism  is  the  apostasy  on  which 
an  inspired  apostle  has  written  this  appellation,  “  The  Man 
of  sin.” 

The  second  distinctive  title  given  to  “  the  apostasy”  is 
“  the  Son  of  perdition.”  This  title,  as  I  have  already  said, 
implies  a  pre-eminently  distinctive  character  in  the  apostasy 
itself;  and  it  implies,  further,  that  the  apostasy  is  doomed — 
not  to  be  reformed,  but  to  be  destroyed.  Romanism,  as  a 
religious  system,  is  pre-eminently  destructive.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  points  of  difference  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  relate  to  the  very  fundamentals 
of  true  religion.  We  differ  on  the  primary  question,  as  to 
the  right  method  of  approach  to  God.  We  differ  essentially 
as  to  the  rule  of  faith.  We  differ  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
We  differ  as  to  the  method  of  justification.  We  difler  on 
the  equally  important  matter  of  a  believer’s  sanctification. 
Now  these  are  not  trifling  or  subordinate  questions.  They 
arc  of  vital  importance.  Wilful  error  concerning  them  is 
incompatible  with  salvation.  If  the  Church  of  Rome  be  in 
error  on  these  points,  as  we  believe  she  is,  she  must  be 
instrumental  to  destroy  souls.  Romanism  is,  moreover,  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  because  of  the  cunning  intermixture  in 
lior  system  of  truth  and  error.  There  is  truth  enough  to 
keep  the  error  in  disguise.  There  is  enough  of  the  drapery 
of  Christianity  to  hide  from  the  unwary  the  features  of  Anti¬ 
christ.  Other  forms  of  error  are  comparatively  innocuous. 
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because  the  error  is  so  palpable  ;  in  Eomanism  the  deadliest 
poison  is  held  and  administered  in  the  most  attractive  vehicle. 

Again,  Romanism  is  of  all  religions  the  most  perse¬ 
cuting  and  intolerant.  When  you  hear  of  a  certain  Grand 
Duke  infatuated  enough,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  imprison  and 
persecute  Protestants,  you  are  apt  to  regard  him  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty  ;  but  this  is  not  to  do  him  justice, — you  ought  to 
judge  of  him  as  a  pre-eminently  consistent  Roman  Catholic. 
He  is  brave  enough,  or,  if  you  please,  rash  enough,  to  act  up 
to  his  creed.  Ilis  creed  is  a  persecuting  creed.  By  the 
third  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  “  All  heretics, 
by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  known,  are  condemned  ; 
and  such  as  are  condemned  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  powers,  or  their  officers,  to  receive  due  punishment.” 

This  decree  has  never  been  repealed.  It  has  been  acted 
upon  wheresoever  Rome  has  had  the  power  to  do  so,  as 
history  bears  testimony.  Witness  the  slaughter  of  the  Albi- 
genses  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  command  of  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  had  adopted 
views  ten  thousand  times  more  innocent  than  those  of  their 
persecutors,  and  embraced  errors  “which,  according  to  the 
worst  imputations,  left  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  peace 
of  social  life  unimpaired.”*  Witness  the  annals  of  Queen 
Mary  in  this  country,  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany,  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France.  Witness  the  massacre  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  in  1641,  when,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  8000  Protestants  were  butchered  in  one 
day.  Witness  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  which  the  Pope  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck. 
Witness  the  atrocities  which  attended  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Witness  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
and  although  the  march  of  civilisation  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion  have  done  much  to  curb  the  exercise  of  its 
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persecuting  spirit,  yet  witness  the  embers  of  that  spirit  still 
prepared  to  burst  into  flame,  as  attested  by  the  groans  from 
Tuscany  of  the  victims  of  Rome’s  hatred  to  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  Protestants  have  persecuted 
in  their  turn.  I  admit  they  have  done  so.  Individual  Pro¬ 
testants  have  done  it,  but  it  is  not  the  religion  of  Protestants 
to  persecute  we  abhor  persecution.  There  is  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  any  Protestant  creed  or  canon  which  sanctions 
recourse  to  any  kind  of  coercion  to  alter  or  comjiel  men’s 
religious  opinions.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  plenary 
exercise  of  her  boasted  infallible  authority,  has  proclaimed 
the  lawfulness  of  persecution.  She  has  never  repealed  the 
proclamation  ;  she  has  shown,  in  numberless  ways,  that  it  is 
for  lack  of  power,  not  of  will,  that  she  does  not  more  often 
use  the  unhallowed  weapon. 

The  tliird  title  by  which  the  apostasy  is  designated  is 
“  the  mystery  of  iniquity.”  The  epithet  denotes  a  peculiar 
mysteriousness  which  is  to  characterise  the  apostasy  and  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  iniquity.  Romanism 
fully  answers  to  this  description.  There  is,  indeed,  a  system 
of  which  the  appropriate  title  is  “  the  mystery  of  godliness.” 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  that  mystery.  It  is  an  ineffable 
mystery  of  wisdom  and  power, — of  truth  and  loving-kindness. 
A  mystery  belongs  to  the  origin,  the  procurement,  and  the 
application  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  contrivance  of  the 
scheme  is  a  mystery.  Its  execution  through  the  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  Incarnate  Word  is  a  mystery;  and  not  less  so 
is  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  any  single  case.  “  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,  so 
is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.”  The  consummation  of 
the  plan  is  involved  in  mystery,  and  yet  we  know  that  the 
whole  of  the  marvellous  scheme  is  a  mystery  of  godliness. 
Divinity  pi-esides  over  its  every  part,  and  the  tendency  of 
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the  whole  is  to  elevate  man  from  the  degradation  of  sin  to 
the  recovery  of  the  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  at  the 
first  created. 

Now  in  direct  antagonism  to  this  mystery  of  godliness, 
stands  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Such  is  Romanism.  Mys¬ 
terious  in  its  origin,  growth,  developement, — mysterious  in 
the  influence  it  exerts,  in  its  mode  of  working,  in  its  power 
of  accommodation  to  every  variety  of  human  circumstance, 
rank,  or  disposition.  The  whole  is  a  mystery  of  iniquity. 
It  defrauds  its  disciples  of  privileges  to  the  free  enjoyment 
whereof  every  man  is  entitled  ;  by  feigned  words  it  makes 
merchandise  of  men’s  souls.  It  usurps  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  God  only,  and  wields  them  for  the  oppression  of 
its  victims.  It  makes  sinning  easy ;  and  by  the  very  instru¬ 
mentality  through  which  it  professes  to  impose  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  iniquity  it  makes  the  practice  of  iniquity 
more  facile.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  more 
carefully  you  investigate  the  practical  working  of  the  entire 
Romish  system,  the  more  irresistible  will  the  conclusion 
appear  that  “mystery  of  iniquity”  is  a  title  to  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  an  undoubted  claim. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fourth  specific  appellation 
which  the  apostle  gives  to  the  apostasy,  namely,  “  that 
wicked,  or  lawless,  one  ?  ”  The  import  of  the  title  is  self- 
evident.  It  points  to  an  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority 
to  all  law  and  authority  whatsoever.  Now  here,  again,  the 
accuracy  with  which  this  accusation  may  be  proved  against 
Romanism  is  vividly  clear.  Let  Rome  speak  for  herself. 
In  her  canon-law  it  is  authoritatively  laid  down,  “  The 
laws  of  kings  have  not  pre-eminence  over  ecclesiastical 
laws,  but  are  subordinate  or  subservient  to  them.”  “  What¬ 
ever  decrees  of  princes  are  found  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church  are  declared  to  be  of  no  authority  whatever.” 
There  goes  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  then  at  once.  “  It 
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has  no  authority  whatever,”  ipse  dixit  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
Again  :  “  The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  authority  to  judge  all 
men,  and  sixjcially  to  discern  the  articles  of  faith,  and  that 
without  any  councils,  and  may  assoil  them  that  the  council 
hath  damned  ;  but  no  man  hath  authority  to  judge  him  nor 
to  meddle  with  anything  that  he  hath  judged,  neither  em¬ 
peror,  king,  people,  nor  the  clergy,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  man  to  judge  of  his  power.”  “  It  appertaineth  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  judge  which  oaths  ought  to  be  kept  and 
which  not.”  So  says  the  canon-law  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  ask,  can  clearer  evidence  be  wanted,  that,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  independent  of  all 
law  and  to  have  the  right  to  trample  under  foot  all  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  whatsoever,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
suit  her  convenience  or  interest  to  do  so  ? 

Nor  has  she  failed  in  practice  to  exercise  the  authority 
which  she  thus  theoretically  claims.  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
deposed  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1075,  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  For  the  dignity  and  defence  of  God’s 
holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  depose  from  imperial  and  royal  ad¬ 
ministration  King  Henry,  son  of  Henry,  sometime  Emperor ; 
and  I  absolve  all  Christians  subject  to  the  empire  from  that 
oath  whereby  they  were  wont  to  plight  their  faith  unto  true 
kings,  for  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  dignity 
who  endeavours  to  diminish  the  majesty  of  the  Church.” 

Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year  1239,  excommunicated 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  absolved  his  subjects  I'rom 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Pope  Paul  III.  once  and  again  excommunicated  and 
dcjiosed  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

Pope  Pius  V.,  in  the  year  1570,  issued  his  memorable 
bull  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  declares,  “  He  that 
reigneth  on  high,  to  whom  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and 
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in  earth,  committed  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  to  one  alone  on  earth, 
namely,  to  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  Peter’s 
successor,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  governed  in  fulness  of 
power.  Him  alone  he  made  prince  over  all  people  and  all 
kingdoms,  to  pluck  up,  destroy,  scatter,  consume,  plant,  and 
build.  .  .  .  We  do  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  apostolic  power 
declare  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  to  be  cut  off  from  the  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  declare  her  to 
be  deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom  aforesaid, 
and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privilege  whatever.  .  .  . 
And  also  the  nobility,  subjects,  and  people  of  the  said  king¬ 
dom,  and  all  others  which  have  in  any  sort  sworn  to  her, 
to  be  for  ever  absolved  from  any  such  oath,  and  all  manner 
of  duty,  allegiance,  and  obedience.  .  .  .  And  we  do  com¬ 
mand  and  interdict  all  and  every  the  noblemen,  subjects, 
people,  and  others  aforesaid,  that  they  presume  not  to  obey 
her,  or  her  monitions,  mandates,  or  laws  ;  and  those  who 
shall  act  contrary  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  of 
anathema.”  Can  you  need  a  fuller  exemplification  of  the 
canon-law,  which  aflSrms,  “  The  bishop  of  Rome  may 
excommunicate  emperors  and  princes,  depose  them  from 
their  states,  and  assoil  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
obedience  to  them  and  so  constrain  them  to  rebellion  ?  ”  Has 
there  ever  been  heard  of  any  apostasy  in  the  Christian 
Church  which  more  minutely  tallies  with  the  descriptive 
title,  “  that  wicked,”  or  “  that  lawless  one  ?” 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  remaining  features  in  the 
inspired  portraiture  of  the  apostasy.  What  has  been  said 
on  the  a[)plication  of  the  title,  “the  lawless  one,”  holds 
equally  as  to  the  next  prominent  feature,  namely,  “who 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped.”  Rome  does  this.  She  rudely 
violates  the  sacredntss  that  surrounds  the  throne,  and  mocks 
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alike  at  the  authority  of  kings  and  of  civil  rulers  of  every 
degree.  It  is  added,  “So  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shoiving  himself  that  he  is  God.”  “The 
temple  of  God  ”  is  a  phrase  to  denote  the  Christian  Church. 
The  apostasy,  then,  which  is  here  portrayed  must  have  the 
semblance  of  Christianity.  Rome  has  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  would  further  appear  that  this  apostasy  would  claim  to 
exercise  divine  prerogatives.  Rome  does  this.  Hear  her 
own  words.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is 
affirmed,  “  In  the  priest,  who  sits  as  his  legitimatejudge,  the 
penitent  should  venerate  the  person  and  the  power  of  Christ 
the  Lord,  for  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  as  in  that  of  the  others,  the  priest  discharges  the 
functions  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

But,  again,  the  apostle  affirms,  “The  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  work :  only  ye  know  what  withholdeth 
that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time,  and  he  who  now 
letteth,  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  statement,  all  the  elements  of  the  future  apostasy 
were  then  in  existence,  only  they  were  held  in  check  by  the 
presence  of  some  controlling  force.  This  description  most 
remarkably  tallies  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  regards 
Homanism.  The  germ  of  many  of  the  more  prominent  errors 
of  Popery  can  be  detected  even  in  apostolic  times.  It  was 
necessary  even  for  the  apostles  to  warn  their  converts  to 
(lee  from  idolatry,  to  beware  of  a  voluntary  humility  and 
a  worshipping  of  angels,  of  a  vain  distinction  of  meats,  a 
neglecting  of  the  body,  an  observance  of  the  traditions, 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men.  The  very  fact 
that  an  inspired  apostle  deemed  it  necessary  to  prescribe  that 
a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  implies  that  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  ;  above  all,  it  was  needful  to  warn  of  erring 
upon  the  grand  and  fundamental  qutstion  of  a  sinner’ 
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justification  before  God.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  Romanism  never  put  forward  all  its  pretensions,  it 
was  not  fully  developed  in  its  criminal  opposition  to  divine 
truth  until  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  transferred 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  “  The  grandeur  of  the 
emperor  and  of  antichrist  could  not  stand  together.”  As 
soon  as  the  emperor  departed  from  Rome,  antichrist  began 
to  be  revealed.  Thus  history  confirms  the  interpretation  I 
have  given,  and  contributes  her  quota  of  evidence  to  fix 
the  application  of  the  whole  prophecy  to  the  system  of 
Romanism. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  briefly  remind  you  of  the  result 
of  the  foregoing  investigation.  An  inspired  apostle  had 
spoken  to  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  His  words  were  misapprehended,  his 
statements  perverted.  In  order  to  correct  the  mischief 
thence  resulting,  he  again  wrote  to  the  same  body  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  predicted,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  prior  to  the 
second  advent  there  would  be  an  apostasy,  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  give  minute  outlines.  He  declared  that 
the  rudiments  of  this  apostasy  were  already  in  existence, 
but  that  their  developement  would  not  take  place  till  the 
removal  of  a  certain  restraining  cause.  He  declared  that 
this  apostasy  would  continue  till  the  end  of  time ;  and  only 
then  be  destroyed  when  the  Lord  himself  shall  reappear. 

All  this  is  clear  matter  of  fact.  I  have  endeavoured 
patiently  to  examine  the  inspired  prediction.  I  have  taken 
title  after  title,  and  one  characteristic  feature  after  another, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  out  where  the  prediction  finds  its 
fulfilment.  The  result  is,  that  I  find  an  unmistakeable  cor¬ 
respondence  in  all  that  we  know  of  the  origin,  the  growth, 
the  pretensions,  the  principles,  and  the  practices  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  with  the  picture  which  the  apostle  drew.  If  he  did 
not  intend  that  portrait  for  Romanism,  it  is  an  unheard-of 
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coincidence  that  it  should  be  so  faithful  a  likeness.  The 
evidence  of  the  history,  the  doctrine,  and  the  character  of 
Romanism,  all  goes  to  establish  the  identity  of  Popery  with 
the  predicted  apostasy.  This  is  not  a  modern  or  a  novel 
interpretation.  Many  parts  of  it  were  held  in  an  early  age 
of  the  Church.  So  confident  was  the  belief,  and  so  pre¬ 
valent  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  Roman  empire  by  which 
the  developement  of  antichrist  was  restrained,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tertullian,  it  was  a  prayer  in  tlie  liturgy  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Roman  empire  might  stand  long,  in 
order  that  antichrist’s  coming  might  be  long  deferred.  The 
interpretation  I  have  given  was  the  belief  of  Wickliffe,  of 
Luther,  of  Cranmer,  of  Latimer,  of  Ridley,  of  Jewel,  of 
Jolin  Knox.  All  agree  in  this,  that  the  Romish  apostasy 
is  antichrist.  It  was  this  belief  which  kindled  the  zeal, 
sustained  the  courage,  and  upheld  the  constancy,  of  the 
noble  band  of  our  martj  rcd  reformers.  Their  blood  would 
not  have  flowed  so  freely  had  they  not  recognised  in  Ro¬ 
manism  the  antichristian  apostasy.  They  felt,  that  in  with¬ 
standing  Popery  they  were  waging  battle  against  a  system 
which,  more  than  any  other,  defrauded  Christ  of  his  glory, 
and  robbed  the  gospel  of  its  preciousness.  Our  resistance  to 
Popery  must  rest  on  the  same  basis.  Popery  is  unchanged. 
Nothing  in  her  past  history  tends  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  testimony  which  the  prediction  I  have  been  review¬ 
ing  delivers  against  her.  I  thank  God  that  the  heart  of 
this  Protestant  nation  is,  as  I  believe,  sound  to  its  very  core. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  not  dead.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  yet  flows  in  our  veins ;  the  light  that  was  kindled 
by  the  flame-shroud  of  Latimer  has  not  been  extinguished. 
Let  the  necessity  but  arise,  and  I  believe  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  witnesses  for  God  and  for  truth,  who  would 
not  shrink  from  the  martyrs’  pile,  if  the  cause  of  Protestant 
truth  were  to  demand  the  sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
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US  not  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  is  dead  either. 
Never  were  its  assumptions  more  arrogant,  never  was  its 
aspect  more  threatening.  I  look  at  the  Continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Jesuits  inspire  the  Papal  councils  and  wield  its  two- 
edged  sword.  In  Naples,  Ferdinand,  the  model  king,  has 
been  forced,  through  their  ascendancy,  to  break  his  oath  to 
the  people ;  her  patriots  are  perishing  in  dungeons,  and  her 
children  are  now  taught  a  catechism  which  teaches  that 
every  Protestant  should  be  put  to  death  here  and  will  per¬ 
ish  everlastingly.  In  Austria,  the  Imperial  power  is  at  the 
feet  of  the  Jesuits.  In  Tuscany,  the  civil  power  is  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  ecclesiastical.  In  France,  we  have  seen 
Rome  accommodating  itself  to  every  phase  of  popular  re¬ 
volution  ;  its  priesthood  one  while  blessing  the  trees  of 
Liberty  to  hail  the  inauguration  of  a  republic,  and  then 
in  turn  rallying  around  the  throne  of  the  emperor.  In 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  caressed  the  Popish  hierarchy 
for  their  political  support,  allowed  the  full  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  within  the  last  few  months  the  Pope  has 
been  giving  laws  to  the  Prussians  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
marriages,  exactly  opposite  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
Spain,  Protestantism  has  just  been  proscribed  under  the 
severest  penalties.  In  Holland,  he  has  parcelled  out  the 
kingdom  into  dioceses,  introduced  the  bitterest  strifes,  and 
defied  the  royal  power.  If  I  turn  to  this  country — the 
home  of  the  Bible  and ‘the  palladium  of  Protestant  truth — 
all  the  energies  of  Papal  Christendom  are  directed  to  the 
reconversion  of  England.  In  this  country,  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  but  four  vicars  apostolic,  with  between  one 
and  two  hundred  priests.  Now  Rome  possesses  here  a 
cardinal  archbishop,  twelve  bishops,  and  twelve  hundred 
clergy.  Since  the  aggression  of  1850,  there  have  been 
added  forty-four  convents,  sixty-one  chapels,  and  eighty- 
eight  priests. 
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Rome  is  not  asleep.  Young  men  of  this  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  we  must  not  be  asleep  either.  We  must  examine 
Popery  in  the  full  light  of  revealed  truth.  Thus  surveying 
her,  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  power,  her  subtlety,  her 
progress.  We  are  prepared  to  expect  it  all.  She  must  be 
verified  to  be  the  foredoomed  apostasy,  by  the  extent  of 
her  dominion  and  the  greatness  of  her  guilt.  That  she  has 
obtained  a  footing  in  every  nation,  and  reared  her  altars  on 
every  shore,  is  one  link  in  the  evidence  by  which  her  one¬ 
ness  with  the  predicted  apostasy  is  proved.  All  the  mystery 
which  hangs  around  her,  and  which  she  so  much  loves,  is 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony.  That  she  should  be 
at  one  time  apparently  crushed,  and  yet  exhibit  ^uch  a 
marvellous  reviviscent  power;  that  she  should  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  impotent  at  the  heart  of  her  empire,  and 
yet  exhibiting  in  free  Protestant  nations  tokens  of  un¬ 
abated  vigour ;  that,  in  spite  of  every  exposure  of  the  “lying 
wonders”  she  has  practised,  and  of  the  contradictions  to 
common  sense  in  which  she  demands  implicit  faith,  she 
should  still  be  successful  to  entrap  many  of  the  wise  and 
the  intellectual ;  all  this,  mysterious  though  it  be,  is  expli¬ 
cable  by  the  truth  of  prophecy,  but  not  otherwise.  It 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  mystery  by  which  it  was  foretold 
that  the  apostasy  would  be  characterised.  Her  marvellous 
facility  of  accommodation  to  the  varying  tastes  and  habits, 
the  prejudices  or  predictions,  of  mahkind, — her  prodigious 
versatility,  combined  with  so  much  fixity, — her  unvarying 
aim  pursued  with  such  ever-varying  expedients, — her  match¬ 
less  dexterity  in  weaving  together  truth  and  error, — her 
faculty  of  concealing  the  deadliest  weapon  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  sheath, — her  power  of  decoying  a  man  into  the 
most  appalling  slavery  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  a  peace 
of  mind  nowhere  else  to  be  realised  but  in  her  communion — 
her  resources  for  practically  lulling  the  conscience  so  as 
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to  make  crime  easy  : — all  this  contributes  to  make  Roman¬ 
ism  of  all  apostasies  at  once  the  most  iniquitous  and  the 
most  perilous. 

Learn,  Christian  young  men,  to  regard  Popery  in  its  true 
aspect.  Be  valiant  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  instrumental  to  awaken  one  harsh 
sentiment  or  unchristian  disposition  towards  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  !  The  greater  their  error,  the  more  they  are  entitled  to 
our  pity  and  compassion.  But  I  call  upon  you  to  hold  no 
parley  with  Romanism.  Do  not  attempt  to  meet  it  half-way. 
Love  the  Romanist  and  try  to  do  him  good,  but  let  him  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  your  abhorrence  of  the  error  which 
deceives,  and  the  chain  that  enthrals  him.  Take  a  true 
estimate  of  the  prospects  of  Popery.  Contrast  its  darkness 
with  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day.  Popery  will  continue 
till  the  advent  of  Christ.  It  will  never  be  reformed.  Many 
who  are  now  amongst  its  captives,  will,  through  the  wonders 
of  grace,  be  marvellously  extricated.  Multitudes  are  even 
now  responding  to  the  call,  “  Come  out  of  her,  my  people  !  ” 
I  do  not  despair  even  of  whole  countries  over  which  she 
now  tyrannises  being  nobly  enfranchised.  But  as  a  system 
Popery  will  continue  till  the  Lord  comes.  The  first  streak  of 
light  that  shall  break  on  the  horizon,  as  the  pledge  of  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  shall  be  a  sign  that 
Great  Babylon  is  about  to  be  destroyed.  The  first  note  of 
the  echoing  trump  of  the  archangel,  which  shall  wake 
from  earth  the  responsive  shout,  “  Behold  he  cometh  ” — 
that  sound  shall  be  the  knell  of  Romanism.  Her  deeds  shall 
come  into  remembrance.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  which 
is  found  in  her  shall  be  avenged.  The  usurper  shall  be 
hurled  from  the  throne  which  he  has  dared  to  mount.  The 
antichrist  shall  be  swept  to  perdition,  that  Christ  in  his 
glory  may  reign  for  ever  and  for  ever.  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Young  men  of  this  Christian  Association, 
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which  side  are  you  prepared  to  take  in  the  approaching 
struggle  ?  There  are  but  two  sides, — truth  and  falsehood. 
You  must  either  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Lamb  or  on 
the  side  of  Satan.  You  must  elect  between  the  two.  Neu¬ 
trality  on  this  question  is  treason.  As  the  professing  ser¬ 
vants  of  Christ  bearing  his  name — wearing  his  livery,  I 
call  upon  you  to  be  uncompromising  and  decided.  You  will 
experience  the  blessing  of  decision  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  appear.  Fear  not,  I  entreat  you,  the  reproach  of  men. 
Trample  under  foot  the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare — 
rise  to  your  high,  your  immortal  destiny,  and  determine, 
God  helping,  to  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ;  so 
shall  you  be  led  onward  to  victory — onward  to  immortality- 
onward  to  glory  ! 
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The  object  of  my  Lecture,  as  many  of  you  have  inferred 
from  its  title,  is  to  give  some  account  of  Robert  Haldane, 
of  Airthrey,  and  his  brother,  James  Alexander.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  institute  a  comparison,  or  to  draw  a  contrast, 
between  the  two.  I  shall  not  measure  them  by  the  great 
men  of  their  own  or  any  other  age.  Neither  shall  I  attempt 
to  describe  their  mental  qualities,  nor  even  to  narrate  chro- 
nologieally,  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  incidents  of 
their  history.  I  shall  rather  endeavour  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  work  they  did — to  analyse  their  character — 
to  lay  before  you,  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  its 
different  features — to  draw  such  a  portrait  as  will  enable 
you  to  form  some  conception  of  what  they  were,  in  the  hope 
that  the  representation  will  supply  some  healthful  stimuli, 
show  you  some  things  which  you  ought  to  admire  and 
imitate,  although  allied,  it  may  be,  to  defects  which  you 
will  deem  it  your  duty  to  shun. 

As  a  faithful  likeness  of  either  brother  will  give  you  a 
sufficiently  correct  conception  of  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  divide  your  attention  with  a  double  portrait. 
In  their  labours  they  were  so  closely  allied — there  is  so 
much  resemblance  in  the  broader  features  of  their  character, 
although  differing  somewhat  in  its  more  delicate  shades  that 
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a  twofold  description,  though  it  might  gratify  curiosity, 
would  serve  no  practical  purpose;  and,  accordingly,  in  my 
attempt  at  delineation,  I  shall  generally  speak  of  them  both 
in  the  same  terms. 


I.  Historical. 

Their  ancestry,  in  so  far  as  it  aids  us  in  forming  a  con¬ 
ception  of  their  character,  by  showing  us  what  attractions 
they  were  enabled  to  resist  for  the  sake  of  religion,  deserves 
a  passing  notice.  They  were  descendants  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  family,  distinguished  at  one  time  for  deeds  of 
prowess.  They  could  trace  their  genealogy  tlirough  many 
generations  to  some  of  those  Scandinavian  heroes  who, 
migrating  into  this  country,  were  destined  by  Providence 
to  infuse  into  its  inhabitants  some  of  that  energy  by  which 
they  are  now  distinguished,  and  of  which  the  Haldanes 
inherited  no  inconsiderable  degree.  This  much  it  is  right 
to  state,  though  it  would  neither  be  possible  in  our  time,  nor 
consistent  with  our  purpose,  to  trace  all  the  branches  of  the 
genealogical  tree  that  are  given  in  their  biography.*  Such 
questions  are  of  no  great  interest  to  Christian  young  men. 
We  have  learned,  I  trust,  to  value  them  according  to  their 
worth.  Our  estimate  of  men  is  based  on  what  they  are — 
not  on  the  wealth  or  the  rank  of  their  fathers.  It  is  of 
small  moment  whether  they  can  trace  their  descent  from  a 
line  of  beggars  or  a  line  of  kings,  from  the  great  or  the 
small,  the  famous  or  the  obscure,  the  noble  or  the  serf — 
whether  their  blood  be  a  ground  of  boasting,  or  only  serves 

*  The  hook  to  which  the  lecturer  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Haldanes,  and  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  lecture, 
is,  “  The  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane,  of  Airthrey,  and  of  his  brother,  James 
Alexander  Haldane.  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-law.” 
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to  deepen  their  blush;  for,  ultimately,  they  all  terminate  in 
the  same  centre,  and  originally  sprang  from  the  same  source. 
Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  the  most  mighty  and  the  most 
abject,  the  most  honoured  and  the  most  despised,  may,  after 
the  manner  and  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Adam,  and  through  Adam  to  God.  The 
peasant’s  does  not  terminate  lower,  and  the  king’s  cannot 
reach  higher,  than  that. 

Robert  Haldane  was  born  in  the  year  1764,  and  was 
rather  more  than  four  years  the  senior  of  his  brother.  About 
a  fortnight  before  the  birth  of  James,  their  father  died,  and 
about  six  years  afterwards  their  mother'  followed  him  to  the 
grave ;  thus  leaving  them  orphans,  the  one  at  six,  the  other 
at  ten  years  of  age. 

Both  parents  appear  to  have  been  pious ;  and  judging 
from  the  glimpses  we  obtain  of  their  mother  in  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  we  have  difficulty  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
they  sustained  in  being  so  early  deprived  of  her  counsels 
and  care.  The  loss  of  a  mother  is  in  most  eases  irreparable. 
Few  of  us  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  her  influence 
for  our  best  feelings  and  our  noblest  purposes.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  relation  to  which  no  man  is  insensible  ;  and 
generally,  it  is  exercised  for  good,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  mother  may  not  be  eminently  pious,  may  not,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  be  pious  at  all ;  but  there  is  such 
a  susceptibility  to  goodness  in  the  female  heart,  such  a 
promptness  in  recognising  it,  such  a  cordiality  in  her  ap¬ 
proval  of  it  when  discovered,  that  few  men,  in  their  first 
struggles  towards  the  right,  are  uncheered  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  their  success  will  be  gratifying  to  the  maternal 
heart.  And  when  we  are  of  age  to  understand  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  sacred  influences  of  that  relation  ;  when  we  grow 
up  to  learn,  from  our  own  observation  or  our  own  care, 
'^w  they  cared,  and  watched,  and  toiled  for  us  ;  how  their 
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patience  bore  with  our  peevishness,  and  their  watchfulness 
anticipated  our  wants ;  how  our  sickness  awakened  their  soli¬ 
citude,  and  our  recovery  rewarded  their  toil ;  when  pleasing 
and  hallowed  memories  of  th''  past  are  revived,  who  can  tell 
how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our  good  resolutions,  for  our 
most  successful  struggles  against  evil,  for  the  salutary  re¬ 
morse  which  has  attended  our  falls,  for  aught  that  is  good 
and  heroic  in  our  lives,  to  the  consciousness  of  a  mother’s 
worth,  and  of  the  pleasure  she  will  derive  from  our  consist¬ 
ent  and  upward  course  ? 

But  the  mother  of  the  Haldanes  was  no  ordinary  woman. 
Naturally  endowed  with  great  strength  of  purpose,  grace 
had  adorned  it  with  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety.  She 
attended  to  the  religious  instruction  of  her  sons  while  she 
lived,  and  added  to  instruction  the  force  of  her  example, 
while  she  followed  both  by  earnest  prayer.  And  most 
affecting  it  is,  to  see  her  kneeling  by  their  bed  after  they 
are  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  pleading  as  a  mother  can, 
not  for  their  wealth  or  earthly  distinction,  but  that  they 
might  be  guided  through  a  world  she  was  soon  to  leave,  and 
after  a  life  of  devotedness  to  God’s  service,  raised  to  an 
eternity  of  joy. 

Those  qualities  which  rendered  her  removal  so  great  a 
loss,  rendered  her  training  equally  valuable  so  long  as  it  was 
enjoyed.  Brief  as  the  period  was,  we  trace  its  influence 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  after-life.  While  living  without 
God,  their  mother’s  memory  ever  and  anon  presents  itself  as  a 
guardian  angel,  gently  upbraiding  them  for  their  folly,  and 
winning  them  to  a  wiser  course.  Long  after  her  death,  the 
elder  brother  would  call  to  mind  that  kneeling  form,  that 
pleading  countenance,  those  earnest  prayers ;  and  the 
younger  tells  us  that  time  never  entirely  effaced  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  her  care  produced.  In  faith  she  instilled  in¬ 
struction  into  their  opening  minds  ;  in  faith  she  prayed  that 
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her  instructions  might  bear  fruit;  in  dependence  on  the 
Divine  promise  she  conunitted  them  to  God’s  care ;  and 
though  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  not  immediately  realised, 
the  sequel  proved  that  her  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, — the  God  of  all 
parents  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  the  God  of  their 
seed,  did  not  fail  to  “  bless  the  lads.” 

Deprived  of  both  their  parents  at  so  early  an  age,  they 
were  yet  mercifully  exempt  from  many  of  the  sorrows  which 
frequently  fall  to  the  orphans’  lot.  Temporally,  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  all  that  might  be  desired,  and  there  were 
relatives  both  kind  and  competent,  who  charged  themselves 
with  the  oversight  of  their  mental  and  moral  training. 
Their  maternal  grandmother,  called  by  courtesy  Lady 
Lundie,  and  her  sons.  Colonel  Alexander,  and  Captain  Adam, 
afterwards  Viscount  Duncan,  the  hero  of  Camperdown, 
watched  over  them  with  something  like  parental  care.  On 
their  boyhood  we  need  not  dwell,  as  it  presents  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  multitudes  of  similar  station. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  after  receiving  their  education 
first  at  the  High  School,  and  then  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  both  brothers,  at  seventeen,  though,  of  course, 
at  different  times,  entered  the  navy,  where  they  continued, 
the  elder  for  about  three,  the  younger  for  about  nine  years, 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  a  manner  of  which  we  shall 
presently  take  notice. 

The  most  important  event  of  their  lives  took  place  in  both 
cases  about  the  same  time,  when  the  one  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh,  and  the  other  in  his  thirty-first  year.  As  yet  we  have 
seen  them  only  in  what  the  Scriptures  call  a  state  of  nature. 
They  have  not  felt  the  throbbings  of  the  inner  and  higher 
life.  They  are  strangers  to  the  heaven-bom  principle  which 
distinguishes  the  children  of  God  from  the  children  of  the 
devil.  They  are  not  without  serious  impressions :  the  tones 
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of  a  mother’s  voice  linger  in  their  ears,  like  strains  of  un¬ 
earthly  music  from  a  far-off  land,  telling  them  of  something 
higher  and  better  than  their  present  life.  A  mother’s  form 
comes  up  before  the  eye  of  their  memory.  The  influence  of 
a  mother’s  prayers  surrounds  them  ;  and  now  and  again 
they  are  reminded  of  her  instructions  and  her  counsels  ; 
but  as  yet  their  impressions  have  issued  in  no  decided  results. 
Now,  however,  we  perceive  some  symptoms  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  change.  Shadows  on  the  brow  of  the  younger  as  he 
sits  in  the  cabin,  or  paces  the  deck,  of  the  Melville  Castle — 
solemn  musings  on  his  responsibility  as  the  commander  of 
80  many  men — feelings  tinged  with  melancholy,  as  he  sets 
out  on  his  voyage,  while  his  young  wife  is  left  behind,  are 
soon  followed  by  the  earnest  inquiries  of  a  sinner  seeking 
the  Saviour,  and  these  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ,  and  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  The  elder  brother, 
expecting  the  regeneration  of  humanity  from  the  French 
revolution,  was  doomed,  as  you  might  suppose,  to  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  but  the  thoughtfulness  thus  excited  led  to  a 
happy  result.  Grasping  at  a  shadow,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
found  the  substance.  And  so  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  though  in  different  ways,  both  pass  through  the  crisis 
of  being — experience  a  change  in  feeling,  in  thought, 
in  motive,  in  the  principles  and  ends  of  action—  a  change 
the  issue  of  which  eternity  alone  will  disclose. 

As  the  principal  events  in  their  history  after  this  will 
have  to  be  noticed  in  what  we  say  of  their  work,  I  shall 
pass  over  the  interval  between  their  conversion  and  their 
death,  and  simply  add  here,  that  the  elder  died  in  1842, 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  the  younger  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  in  the  year  1851, 
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II.  Their  Work. 

The  life-work  of  the  Haldanes,  as  described  in  this 
volume,  is  sufficient  to  commend  their  history  to  the  study 
of  every  Christian,  and  especially  of  Christian  young  men, 
in  this  age  of  unparalleled  activity.  They  were  eminently 
men  of  action.  Placed  by  Providence  in  a  sphere  where 
they  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  their  own 
maintenance,  they  did  not  think  of  spending  their  lives,  as 
some  do  who  are  similarly  situated,  in  indolence  or  pleasure. 
Not  for  their  own  ease,  not  for  their  own  enjoyment,  had 
they  been  ushered  into  being,  but  to  do  God’s  work,  and  to 
make  the  world  happier  and  better.  Were  not  gigantic 
forms  of  evil  stalking  around  them,  dishonouring  God  and 
cursing  man  ?  Had  not  God  endowed  them  with  faculties 
which  were  intended  for  exercise  ?  That  physical  power, 
that  mental  energy,  that  courage  which  towers  in  presence 
of  difficulty,  that  worldly  substance — for  what  have  they 
been  given  but  that  they  might  do  battle  with  the  rampant 
evil  ?  That  gospel  which  has  saved  them,  is  it  not  equally 
adapted  to  the  salvation  of  others  ?  Have  they  not  received 
it  that  they  might  publish  it  to  their  fellows  ?  Will  not 
God  be  glorified  by  its  diffusion  ?  And  do  not  they  occupy 
an  awfully  solemn  position,  standing  as  they  do  between 
two  eternities,  having  just  sprung  at  God’s  bidding  from  the 
womb  of  the  one,  whence  voices  issue,  telling  them  solemnly 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  about  to  pass  away  amid  the  shadows 
of  another,  where  every  man  is  rewardeii  according  to  his 
works  ?  With  such  convictions  as  these,  life  to  them  was 
no  pleasure-hunt,  no  butterfly-chase,  as  it  is  to  some — no 
feverish  dance,  as  it  is  to  others — no  disturbed  and  broken 
dream,  as  many  find  it ;  but  a  stern  and  ceaseless,  though 
not  unwelcome  task.  Far  more  deeply  than  some  who  play 
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with  the  words,  they  felt  what  the  poet  has  sung,  and  their 
lives  were  the  expression  of  the  feeling  ; 

“  Tell  me  not  in  moomfol  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ; 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

‘  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,’ 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.” 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  attribute  to  them  the  protracted 
studies  by  the  midnight  lamp,  the  voluminous  writings, 
added  to  professional  duties,  in  themselves  sufficient  for 
ordinary  men,  which  taxed  the  spare  form  and  dried  up  the 
strength  of  Richard  Baxter  ;  nor  the  herculean  labours  of 
their  countryman,  John  Knox,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  incessant  journeys  and 
multitudinous  meetings  of  a  Wesley ;  nor  did  they  ever 
approach  to  the  almost  superhuman  energy  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  preaching  of  a  Whitfield ;  nor  will  their 
labours,  either  for  number  or  magnitude,  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  many  whom  we  might  name.  Still,  they  were 
men  of  work.  They  had  not,  indeed,  crushed  the  instincts 
of  their  nature,  and  severed  themselves  from  the  ties  of 
their  kind,  as  some  have  done.  One  passion  had  not  been 
allowed  to  become  so  predominant  as  to  extinguish  every 
other  ;  for  they  were  not  fanatics — they  were  not  mere 
zealots — they  were  men.  Innocent  enjoyments  were  not 
unwelcome.  They  had  their  hours  of  recreation  :  they 
could  contribute  to,  and  delight  in,  the  enjoyments  of  the 
domestic  circle.  Though  they  felt  that  their  strength 
should  be  usefully  employed,  they  did  not  think  it  dutiful 
to  overtax  it  always.  They  generally  proportioned  their 
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labours  to  their  ability,  like  men  who  thought — and  thought 
wisely — that  life  is  to  be  husbanded,  and  not  worn  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  though  their  labours  were  regu¬ 
lated,  they  were  steady  and  persevering.  Though  quiet, 
they  were  determined.  They  kept  their  object  always  in 
view.  They  were  so  constantly  employed  in  doing  good, 
that  with  Paul  they  might  have  said,  “  This  one  thing  I 
do.”  And,  after  evening  shadows  began  to  hover  around 
them — when  their  hairs  were  grey,  and  their  limbs  were 
feeble,  and  their  frames  were  bent,  and  their  eyes  were  dim 
— ^yea,  even  to  life’s  latest  hour,  their  hands  were  full  of 
their  Master’s  work. 

There  are  some  men  to  whom  exertion  seems  more 
natural  and  easy  than  to  others.  They  possess  an  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  energy  which  renders  incessant 
activity  an  essential  of  existence.  The  great  thing  is,  to 
direct  it  into  a  proper  channel  :  that  secured,  their  useful¬ 
ness  follows ;  otherwise  they  become  productive  of  mischief. 
You  have  so  much  steam-power — shall  I  say  ? — which  will 
either  expend  itself  in  disastrous  explosion,  or  render  useful 
service.  They  are  like  the  electric  force,  which  will  either 
run  on  your  errands  with  incredible  swiftness,  or  leap  in 
thunder-bolts  from  the  clouds  to  scathe  and  destroy.  The 
Haldanes  were  men  of  this  stamp.  Enough  is  said  here  to 
show  that,  in  their  boyhood,  their  native  energy  found 
scope  in  the  performance  of  mischievous  tricks  on  a  magni¬ 
ficent  scale.  And,  during  their  naval  career,  when  it  was 
more  under  the  control  of  their  judgment,  it  led  to  such  an 
energetic  discharge  of  duty  as  distinguished  them  from  their 
fellows,  and  gave  promise  of  speedy  promotion. 

An  impression  prevails  somewhat  extensively,  especially 
among  young  men,  that  those  who  become  religious  are 
generally  deficient  in  manly  qualities.  In  the  estimation  of 
many,  they  are  men  of  no  mental  vigour,  no  independence 
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of  thought,  lacking  in  courage,  without  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise — men,  in  short,  of  no  capability — puling  sentimental¬ 
ists,  who  seek  to  atone  for  their  practical  incompetence  by  a 
bigoted  adherence  to  a  time-honoured  and  respectable,  but 
now  worn-out  faith,  and  by  religion  to  acquire  that  import¬ 
ance  with  which  their  own  capacity  fails  to  invest  them. 
Evangelical  religion,  it  is  thought,  is  quite  suitable  for  them, 
but  has  nothing  to  commend  it  to  those  manly  youths  whose 
strength  of  thought  and  will  qualifies  them  for  efficiently 
|)erforming  their  part,  and  thus  attaining  to  distinction,  in 
an  arena  where  the  head  that  wisely  conceives,  and  the 
hand  that  promptly  executes,  and  the  heart  that  boldly 
dares,  never  fail  to  command  success. 

However  much  the  character  of  professing  Christians 
may  seem  to  justify  this  supposition,  it  certainly  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  lives  of  the  Haldanes.  I  would  point 
to  them  as  embodiments  of  the  very  opposite  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  it  attributes  to  religious  men.  The  elder  brother, 
during  his  brief  naval  career,  gave  repeated  indications  of 
that  high  regard  for  duty,  and  disregard  of  consequences 
when  duty  summoned  to  action,  by  which  Wellington  is  said 
to  have  been  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  specimens.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  old  sailor, 
during  an  engagement,  cautioned  him  that  he  was  making 
himself  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  as  he  stood  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand  direeting  the  proper  elevation  of  a  gun,  “  he  indig¬ 
nantly  rejx'lled  the  admonition,  telling  his  well-meaning  and 
sensible  adviser  that  in  the  discharge  of  duty  he  should  dis¬ 
dain  to  think  of  personal  danger.”  At  another  time,  when 
“  ordered  to  take  his  post  on  the  fore-top-gallant  mast,  and 
remain  until  recalled,  the  mast  sprung ;  and  as  there  was  no 
order  to  descend,  he  expected  at  every  blast  to  be  hurled 
into  the  deep.  Another  midshipman  thought  himself  justi¬ 
fied,  under  the  circumstanees,  in  retiring  to  a  safe  position. 
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Not  so  Lis  companion,  who  remembered  his  commander’s 
maxim,  ‘  never  to  make  a  difficulty  *  in  carrying  out  an 
order.  He  remained  there,  as  did  an  old  seaman,”  until  on 
an  order  being  given  to  shorten  sail,  the  commander,  Captain 
Jervis,  discovered  and  released  them  from  their  perilous 
position.  These  facts,  though  of  no  great  importance  in 
themselves,  are  not  without  significance  as  indications  of 
character.  They  at  least  discountenance  the  notion  which 
so  extensively  prevails.  They  indicate  the  existence  of 
manly  qualities — something  of  that  sterling  stuff  out  of 
which  men  are  made. 

James,  who  was  much  longer  in  the  naval  service,  had 
more  opportunity  of  exhibiting  similar  qualities.  There  was 
a  thoroughness  in  all  he  did,  which  showed  plainly  that,  place 
him  where  you  might,  he  would  be  no  cipher,  but  a  power 
either  for  good  or  evil.  He  had  the  manliness,  as  some  would 
call  it,  when  in  London,  to  worship  most  devoutly  in  the 
temple  of  Fashion;  when  in  India,  to  plunge  into  the  amuse¬ 
ments  and  luxury  to  which  the  friendship  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  others  facilitated  his  access;  when  in  St.  Helena, 
on  a  homeward  voyage,  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  cavalry  officer, 
a  notoriously  successful  shot,  without  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  trepidation.  We  can  conceive,  no  doubt,  of  a  more 
manly  course  than  these  facts  indicate.  It  might  have  mani¬ 
fested  greater  course  to  shun,  than  to  worship  in  the  temple 
of  Fashion ;  to  resist,  than  to  yield  to  the  fascinating  seduc¬ 
tions  of  Indian  dissipation  ;  to  consent  to  be  branded  as  a 
coward,  than  to  violate  the  law  of  God,  by  placing  in 
jeopardy  his  own  and  a  brother’s  life,  and,  happily,  public 
opinion  is  now  beginning  to  acknowledge  that  such  is  the 
case.  But,  with  his  notions,  the  duel  did  manifest  the 
lower  kind  of  courage  which  some  (and  we  wish  to  take 
them  on  their  own  grounds)  would  call  manliness;  it  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  possession  of  qualities  which,  under  the  guidance 
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of  better  principle,  might  be  usefully  employed.  An  incident 
occurred  not  long  after  this  where  his  courage  was  much 
more  legitimately  exercised.  “At  the  close  of  1793,  the 
Indian  fleet  was  detained,  by  various  causes,  in  the  Downs 
and  at  Spithead,  from  Christmas  to  April  following.” 
During  the  detention  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
Dutton,  which  threatened  to  be  attended  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  captain  and  lieutenant  had  left  the  vessel, 
and  the  inferior  officers  having  lost  their  command  were 
firing  pistols  overhead.  “  Serious  apprehension  was  felt  lest 
the  men  should  gain  access  to  the  powder-magazine,  and 
madly  end  the  strife  by  their  own  death  and  that  of  all  on 
board.  One  of  the  two  medical  men  had  serious  thoughts  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  risk.  It  was 
at  this  critical  moment  that  Captain  Haldane,  of  the  Melville 
Castle,  appeared  at  the  side  of  the  vessel.  His  approach 
was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  angry  tumults.  The  shouts 
of  the  oflicers,  ‘  Come  on  board  ;  come  on  board,^  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  mutineers,  ‘  Keep  off,  or  we’ll 
sink  you.’  The  scene  was  appalling,  and  to  venture  into 
the  midst  of  the  angry  crew  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  daring 
almost  amounting  to  rashness.  Ordering  his  men  to  veer 
round  by  the  stem,  in  a  few  moments  Captain  Haldane  was 
on  the  quarterdeck.  His  first  object  was  to  restore  to  the 
officers  composure  and  presence  of  mind.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  head  an  immediate  attack  on  the  mutineers,  but  very 
calmly  reasoning  with  the  men,  sword  in  hand,  telling  them 
that  they  had  no  business  there,  and  asking  what  they  hoped 
to  effect  in  the  presence  of  twenty  sail-of-the  line,  the  quarter¬ 
deck  was  soon  cleared.  But  observing  that  there  was  still 
much  confusion,  and  inquiring  where  the  chief  danger  lay, 
he  was  down  immediately  at  the  very  point  of  alarm.  Two 
of  the  crew,  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and  more  hardy  than 
the  rest,  were  at  the  door  of  the  powder-magazine  threaten- 
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ing  with  horrid  oaths  that,  whether  it  should  prove  heaven 
or  hell,  they  would  blow  up  the  ship.  One  of  them  was  in 
the  act  of  wrenching  otF  the  iron  bars  from  the  doors,  whilst 
the  other  had  a  shovel  full  of  live  coals  ready  to  throw  in ! 
Captain  Haldane,  instantly  putting  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of 
the  man  with  the  iron  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  he  was 
a  dead  man.  Calling  at  the  same  time  for  the  irons  of  the 
ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the  question,  he  saw 
them  placed,  first  on  this  man  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
rest  of  the  ringleaders  were  also  secured  ;  ”  and,  in  a  word, 
the  mutiny  was  quelled  through  the  courage  and  energy  of 
Captain  Haldane. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  same  force  of 
character  which  these  facts  exhibit  was  manifested  by  the 
Haldanes  throughout  their  religious  course  ;  for  conver¬ 
sion  is  not  a  change  in  the  nature,  but  in  the  direction,  of 
our  faculties.  Napoleon  thought  that  certain  statues  of  the 
apostles  might  be  made  most  useful  by  being  converted  into 
cun«nt  coin  and  sent  about  doing  good  ; — Robert  Haldane, 
with  a  liberality  seldom  equalled,  sold  his  estate  of  Airthrey, 
which  he  i.ad  beautified  until  its  improvements,  combined 
with  its  natural  advantages,  rendered  it  celebrated  through¬ 
out  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  that  he  might  spend 
its  price  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ;  and 
could  he  have  obtained  permission  from  the  government,  it 
was  his  intention  to  go  to  Benares,  taking  with  him  a  staff 
of  missionaries,  whom  he  engaged  to  support,  and  to  devote 
his  property  and  his  life  to  the  evangelisation  of  heathen 
tribes. 

His  brother  James,  leaving  the  navy  that  he  might  have 
more  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  claims  of  religion,  had 
scarcely  found  peace  himself,  when  he  commenced  preaching 
the  gospel  to  others.  A  tour  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  with  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  and  another  with 
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John  Campbell,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Sabbath- 
schools  in  the  west,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  want 
of  gospel-preaching  in  the  established  Church,  and  with  the 
consequent  low  state  of  religion  ;  and  in  1797,  he  set  out 
on  the  first  of  a  series  of  evangelistic  journeys,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  every  district  of  the  country,  from  the 
Orkneys  in  the  North,  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented  parts,  he  sometimes, 
after  travelling  and  preaching  by  day,  could  find  no  better 
accommodation  for  the  night  than  the  mud  floor  of  a  Highland 
cottage.  He  was  opposed  by  the  clergy— dragged  unjustly 
before  magistrates — interrupted  and  assailed  by  men  who 
called  themselves  gentlemen.  Men  of  less  nerve  would 
have  faltered  before  such  opposition  ;  but  his  constitutional 
qualities,  and  his  naval  experience,  render  him  admirably 
qualified  to  grapple  with  and  to  master  it.  He  had  con¬ 
fronted  death  without  fear ;  he  had  for  years  contended 
with  the  boisterous  ocean,  and  controlled  the  more  unruly 
passions  of  hundreds  of  untutored  men  ;  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  quail  before  magisterial  frowns  or  clerical 
intolerance.  In  spite  of  their  opposition  he  went  from  place 
to  place,  preaching  now  in  churches  or  in  chapels,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  now  in  the  open  air.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear 
him,  drawn  at  first  perhaps  by  curiosity ;  but  often  those 
who  came  to  wonder  remained  to  weep  and  to  pray  ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  drenching  rain  they  stood  listening  with 
intense  interest  to  his  clear,  faithful,  and  searching  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  truth.  Thus  he  scattered  the  good  seed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  with 
results  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  at¬ 
tended  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  than  anything  in  modern 
times. 

To  the  movement  thus  commenced  the  attention  of  his 
brother,  who  bad  been  frustrated  in  his  missionary  purposes, 
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was  naturally  directed;  and  to  its  maintenance  and  organisa¬ 
tion  he  devoted  the  property  originally  designed  for  India. 
A  fortune  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds  was,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  cheerfully  spent  in  training  hundreds  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  building  chapels  or  taberna¬ 
cles,  as  they  were  called  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  printing  and  circulating  myriads  of  gospel  tracts 
and  other  religious  publications. 

At  first  it  was  their  intention  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  promotion  of  evangelistic  efforts,  and  to  remain  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  when,  in  1 799,  a  body  of 
Christians,  many  of  whom  were  the  fruit  of  the  younger 
brother’s  labours,  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  that 
Church  to  unite  on  Congregational  principles,  the  Haldanes 
were  among  the  number.  Of  the  first  Congregational  church 
thus  formed  James  was  chosen  the  first  pastor ;  and  after¬ 
wards  his  brother  was  associated  with  him  in  the  office,  the 
duties  of  which  they  continued  to  discharge  till  the  close  of 
life. 

Nor  did  their  zeal  fiow  through  these  channels  alone. 
By  men  who  had  such  sympathy  with  Christ,  every  move¬ 
ment  fitted  to  advance  his  cause,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  support.  They  were  connected  with 
the  committees  of  various  religious  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  ;  they  took  part  through  the  press  in  many  of  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  day  ;  they  fought  a  hard  and 
long -contested,  but  ultimately  successful  battle,  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the 
word  of  God  without  infidel  introductions  or  apocryphal 
appendages.  The  elder  brother,  in  1816-17,  fulfilled  a  long- 
cherished  purpose  of  visiting  Geneva,  and  Montauban  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  both  of  which  places  ho  laboured  among 
students  and  ministers,  who,  although  preparing  for  or  en 
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gaged  in  the  ministry,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  with  singular  success. 

In  addition  to  these  more  active  engagements,  they 
published  treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  on 
Inspiration,  on  the  Atonement,  on  Assurance,  on  Faith, 
commentaries  on  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  some  of 
which  have  been  pronounced,  by  competent  critics,  the  best 
of  their  kind,  with  various  other  works,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  name.  And  thus,  with  one  thing  and  another,  as 
you  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  imperfect  as  this  summary  has 
been,  and  much  as  we  have  necessarily  overlooked,  they 
led  from  first  to  last  a  right  busy  life. 

And  with  what  glorious  results  their  efforts  were  crowned. 
Robert  Haldane’s  visit  to  France  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  Continental  religion.  The  state  of  the 
French  Reformed  Churches  at  the  time  was  most  deplorable. 
Geneva,  once  “  the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  the  battle-field 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  Thermopylae  of  Protestantism, 
from  whose  Alpine  heights  the  light  of  gospel-truth  streamed 
with  brilliant  lustre  athwart  the  blackness  of  Papal  super¬ 
stition,”  had  fallen  “from  her  ancestral  faith,  and  proved  how 
vain  are  historic  names,  orthodox  creeds,  and  scriptural  for¬ 
mularies,  where  the  spirit  has  ceased  to  animate  the  lifeless 
frame.”  The  scene  of  Calvin’s  labours  had  degenerated  into 
a  nursery  of  Socinianism.  “It  is  asked,”  says  Rousseau,  “of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
God  ?  they  dare  not  answer.  It  is  asked,  if  he  was  a  mere 
man?  they  are  embarrassed,  and  will  not  say  they  think  so. 
A  philosopher,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye,  penetrates  their 
character.  He  sees  them  to  be  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists.” 
And  while  this  was  the  case  with  Geneva,  Montauban,  the 
centre  of  theological  education  for  the  French  Reformed 
churches,  was  in  a  similar  condition.  The  professors  were 
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Socinians  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  bore  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  testimony  against,  and  could  do  little  to 
counteract,  the  false  doctrines  of  their  colleagues  ;  and 
the  ministers  being  trained  in  such  a  school,  evangelical 
preaching,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  seldom  or  ever 
heard  in  any  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  boldness  for  one  solitary 
man  to  assail  these  strongholds  of  Rationalism,  and  great 
confidence  in  the  word  of  God  to  assail  them  with  the  Bible 
alone  ;  but  the  result  proved  that  the  boldness  was  not 
unwise,  nor  the  confidence  unwarranted.  He  conversed 
privately  with  the  ministers  to  whom  he  could  gain  access, 
invariably  supporting  his  statements  by  appeals  to  Scripture; 
and  in  his  own  room  expounded  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
to  such  students  as  chose  to  attend.  Believing  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  God  to  be  wiser  than  man,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
stronger  than  man,  he  did  not  attempt  to  soften  down  or 
qualify  those  doctrines  at  which  their  prejudices  rendered 
them  most  likely  to  take  oflPence,  but  presented  them  in  all 
their  naked  force,  as  they  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Revela¬ 
tion;  and  seldom  has  fidelity  to  the  word  of  God  been  more 
signally  rewarded.  Of  twenty-one  students  who  attended 
his  expositions  at  Geneva,  only  one  did  not  appear  to  be 
impressed  ;  and  the  greater  part,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
l)08ition  of  their  professors,  notwithstanding  the  risk,  nay, 
the  certainty,  that  their  temporal  prospects  would  be 
blighted,  avowed  themselves  converts — not  in  theory  merely, 
but  as  the  subjects  of  a  saving  change — to  evangelical  truth. 

At  Montauban  he  realised  similar  success.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  there,  M.  Daniel  Encontre,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
mathematicians  in  France.  Filled  with  the  pride  of  science, 
he  felt  it  exceedingly  hard  to  bow  to  the  humbling  doctrines 
of  the  gospel;  but  on  parting  with  Mr.  Haldane  he  grasped 
his  hand,  and  said  with  emotion,  “  I  am  a  great  sinner,  but 
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I  have  a  great  Surety,” — a  confession  of  faith  in  two  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  which  showed  that  in  his 
case  the  crisis  was  past — that  having  renounced  self-trust 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  Christ.  Another,  the  pastor  of  a 
church,  who  had  at  first  visited  Mr.  Haldane  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  his  doctrines,  when  in  the  course  of  conversation 
the  great  truth  of  a  complete  atonement  dawned  on  his 
mind,  stopped  suddenly,  as  they  were  walking  together, 
and  vehemently  exclaimed,  as  many  of  us,  I  trust,  have  felt, 
“  It  is  too  groat  to  be  true,”  and  from  that  moment  became 
a  decided  Christian.  But  not  to  dwell  on  particular  cases, 
it  has  been  reckoned  that  through  this  visit  upwards  of  sixty 
ministers,  among  whom  were  many  men  of  mark,  such  as 
Merle  D’Aubigne,  Malan,  Monod,  and  others,  were  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  gospel 
could  not  be  received  by  such  men  without  multitudes 
feeling  its  influence.  Their  conversion  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  work  which  is  still  going  on ;  and  which,  we  trust, 
will  continue  to  progress,  until  it  has  rescued  France  at  once 
from  her  infidelity  and  the  Popery  which  has  made  her 
infidel,  and  wrought  out  for  her  a  regeneration  which,  in 
philosophies  and  forms  of  government,  she  has  long  sought 
in  vain. 

But  Scotland,  after  all,  was  the  principal  scene  of  their 
labours,  and  to  Scotland  we  must  look  for  the  principal 
results.  You  may  form  some  conception  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Strathblane  :  “  Many  of  the 

clergy,”  he  says,  “  were  genuine  Socinians  ;  many  of  them 
were  ignorant  of  theology  as  a  system,  and  utterly  careless 
about  the  merits  of  any  creed.  .  .  .  When  they 

preached,”  (which  was  as  seldom  as  possible,  for  they  always 
took  help  when  it  could  be  found,)  “  their  sermons  gene¬ 
rally  turned  on  honesty,  good  neighbourhood,  and  kindness. 
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To  deliver  a  gospel  sermon,  or  preach  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  dying  sinners,  was  as  completely  beyond  their 
power  as  to  speak  in  the  language  of  angels.  .  .  . 

The  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  minister,  while  they 
proclaimed  his  aversion  to  his  employment,  were  seldom  lost 
on  the  people.  The  congregation  rarely  amounted  to  a 
tenth  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  one-half  of  this  small 
number  were  generally,  during  the  half-hour’s  soporific 
harangue,  fast  asleep.”  Of  course,  to  this  state  of  things 
there  was  some  exception.  Here  and  there  you  might  have 
found  faithful  ministers  in  the  established  Church,  and  by 
Dissenters,  also,  evangelical  truth  was  held  and  taught ;  but 
these  exceptions  only  served  to  make  more  manifest  the 
general  destitution.  This  was  the  state  in  which  the  Hal¬ 
danes  found  Scotland  ;  and  those  of  you  who  know  aught 
of  its  present  condition,  will  form  a  conception  of  what 
they  did,  when  I  say  that  they  left  it  very  much  what  it  is 
now. 

It  is  true  that  other  agencies  and  other  influences  con¬ 
tributed  to  effect  the  change.  But  to  the  Haldanes  belongs 
the  credit  of  being  the  originators,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
the  soul,  as  well  as  the  principal  supporters,  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  says  a  distinguished 
writer  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  “  that,  during  the 
eight  years  when  they  moved  on  as  an  unbroken  phalanx, 
multiplying  their  tabernacles,  sending  out  their  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  ardent  evangelists,  they  stirred  to  its  depths  the 
quiescent  mind  of  Scotland.”  The  very  fact  of  such  men 
preaching,  and  especially  in  the  open  air,  was  fitted  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  powerful  interest.  The  earnestness  which  that  fact 
indicated,  and  which  was  manifest  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
preacher’s  manner,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  favourable 
impression.  His  direct  and  simple  statements,  easily  under¬ 
stood,  went  forcibly  home  to  the  conscience  ;  and,  although 
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the  truths  ho  proclaimed,  presenting  such  a  contrast  to  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear,  at  first  excited  their  wonder, 
in  numerous  instances  they  took  hold  of  the  mind,  and  con¬ 
tinued  working  there,  until  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  passed  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 
Thus,  by  evangelistic  and  other  efforts,  a  salutary  influence 
was  exerted  so  extensively,  that  districts  in  which  religion 
was  all  but  unknown  underwent  a  transformation  resem¬ 
bling  that  which  the  prophet  describes,  “  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fig-tree — and  instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree “  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

In  1808  they  changed  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  After  this  their  usefulness  in  Scotland  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  great  as  before;  and  some  attributing 
their  diminished  usefulness  to,  are  not  slow  to  censure  them 
for,  the  change  in  their  sentiment  and  practice.  Now,  I  am 
not  here  to  say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  I  have 
my  own  opinion  on  that  question,  which  in  fitting  time  and 
place  I  should  not  hesitate  to  express;  but  I  shall  not 
violate  the  confidence  of  any  one  who  may  differ  from  me 
by  obtruding  it  on  you  now.  We  admit  that  Churchman 
and  Baptist  may  be  alike  conscientious,  and  that  admission 
is  sufficient  to  protect  these  men  from  our  censure.  Right 
or  wrong,  we  cannot  blame  them;  for  we  know  that  every 
man  has  a  conscience  whose  dictates  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
While  there  is  a  standard  of  right,  which  is  uninfluenced  by 
man’s  opinion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  his  first  duty  to  be  true  to 
himself.  No  consideration  of  usefulness  or  consequences 
can  justify,  in  Churchman,  Independent,  or  Baptist,  the 
slightest  deviation  from  a  course  which,  according  to  his 
judgment,  God  hath  enjoined.  The  younger  Haldane,  as  I 
infer  from  a  statement  of  his  biographer,  was  at  one  time 
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influenced  by  considerations  of  this  nature;  but  before  long 
both  brothers  became  convinced  that  the  “  more  simply  they 
followed  the  Lord  the  more  useful  they  should  in  reality 
be.”  And  who  dare  deny  that  they  were  right?  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  their  usefulness  would  have  been  greater 
had  they  proved  traitors  to  their  convictions  ? — that  they 
would  have  laboured  more  successfully  while  blushing  under 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  living  a  lie?  You  cannot 
adopt  a  principle  so  subversive  of  integrity — so  Jesuitical 
in  its  nature.  Your  better  nature  rises  indignant  at  the 
tliought.  What !  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  Practise 
falsehood  that  we  may  propagate  the  truth  ?  Persuade 
others  to  respect  their  sense  of  right  by  proving  traitors  to 
our  own?  Become  painted  sepulchres,  that  we  may  destroy 
the  hypocrisy  and  corruption  of  the  world  ?  Establish  and 
extend  the  kingdom  of  God  by  practising  the  wiles  of  the 
devil?  Yes,  when  God  has  given  us  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind,  and  we  have  learned  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil; 
darkness  light,  and  light  darkness ! 

It  is  admitted  that  after  their  baptism  they  were  less 
prominent  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  results  of  their  labours  were  of  a  less  striking  character ; 
and  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  their  usefulness  was  in 
reality  diminished ;  but  it  is  denied  that  the  diminution  was 
exclusively,  or  chiefly,  owing  to  the  change  in  their  senti¬ 
ments.  That,  in  so  far  as  it  diverted  their  attention  from 
evangelistic  efforts,  would  lessen  their  usefulness  in  that 
direction,  and  the  divisions  it  occasioned  tended  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  to  the  same  ®sult ;  but  these  temporary  hindrances 
would  soon  have  been  surmounted,  had  not  other  causes 
combined  to  render  them  less  prominent  actors  on  tbe  re¬ 
ligious  stage.  Their  individual  efforts  became  of  less  oonse- 
quence  as  their  results  were  multiplied.  The  young  men 
whom  they  introduced  into  the  ministrv,  holding  their  doc- 
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trines,  and  animated  by  their  zeal,  rendered  the  preaching 
tours  of  the  younger  brother  less  necessary,  while  prolonged 
absences  from  home  became  less  consistent  with  his  increas¬ 
ing  duties  as  pastor  of  a  church.  Moreover,  the  national 
Church  had  been  aroused  from  its  slumber,  and  within  its 
pale  greater  men  had  arisen  as  the  champions  of  evangelism. 
It  was  just  after  this  that  Chalmers  buist  like  a  meteor  on 
the  ecclesiastical  horizon,  his  mighty  energies  devoted  to  the 
propagation,  while  they  were  quickened  by  the  influence, 
of  the  faith  which  he  once  despised.  And  while  he  was 
attracting  all  eyes  in  the  capital  of  the  west.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  equal  energy  and  a 
clearer  logic,  though  less  gorgeous  imagination,  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.  Around  these  central  luminaries  va¬ 
rious  stars  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  were  revolving  ; 
and  when  there  were  so  many,  and  some  possessed  of  supe¬ 
rior  talents  to  their  own,  preaching  the  gospel  as  freely 
and  faithfully  as  they  did,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Haldanes  could  retain  the  same  prominence,  or 
('xert  the  same  influence,  as  when,  among  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  were  scarcely  any  who 
held  it  so  purely,  and  none  who  preached  it  so  faithfully,  as 
themselves. 

Then  that  aspect  of  Gospel  truth  to  which  they  gave 
jjrominence,  although  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  their  course,  had  not 
the  same  adaptation  to  the  state  which  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained.  You  are  aware  of  the  tendenw  of  the  human  mind 
to  extremes,  and  of  the  consequent  rMction  by  which  great 
movements  are  generally  succeeded.  When  men  were  taught 
to  trust,  not  in  the  Saviour’s  merits,  but  in  their  own  virtue, 
nothing  was  so  fitted  to  counteract  the  error  as  the  assertion 
of  man’s  entire  dependence  on  God  for  salvation.  By-and- 
byc,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  thinking  community  of 
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Scotland  had  rushed  to  the  extreme  of  theological  belief. 
From  many  of  the  pulpits  in  which  Moderatism  had  incul¬ 
cated  a  heathen  morality,  men  were  addressed  as  if  they  were 
mere  machines,  having  no  power  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Gospel,  and  assured  that,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  efforts,  there  was  no  hope  except  for  a  few  whosi 
salvation  had  been  eternally  decreed.  So  extensively  did 
this  preaching  prevail,  and  such  was  its  influence,  that 
many  regarded  the  decrees  of  God  as  the  cause,  and  not  a 
few  appealed  to  them  in  vindication,  of  their  sin.  It  was 
evident  that  the  doctrines,  which  had  formerly  been  so  in¬ 
fluential,  could  not  be  so  well  adapted  to  this  new  state  of 
things,  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Haldanes  never  saw 
the  importance  of  giving  prominence  to  that  aspect  of  the 
truth  which  the  change  had  rendered  necessary  ;  but  rather 
opposed  those  who  did,  and  thus  failed  (as  one  must  confesa 
with  regret)  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  a  movement, 
in  the  origination  of  which  they  had  the  honour  of  taking 
the  most  prominent  part. 

These  statements  I  have  ventured  to  make  as  affording 
some  explanation  of  their  diminished  usefulness,  but  not,  by 
any  means,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  censure.  To  do 
that,  in  connexion  with  their  success,  is  not  my  province. 
After  all  they  did  we  are  not  the  men  to  censure  them  for 
not  doing  more.  We  should  wait  until  we  can  lay  claim  to 
a  tithe  of  their  usefulness  ere  we  dare  to  pronounce  them 
worthy  of  blame. 

III.  Their  Character. 

Having  glanced  at  their  success,  we  now  proceed  to 
notice  those  traits  of  character  which  serve  chiefly  to  account 
for  it.  In  some  measure,  no  doubt,  it  was  owing  to  their 
station  and  wealth  ;  but  when  you  have  pointed  to  these. 
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you  have  not  found  its  secret.  That  was  far  more  connected 
with  character  than  circumstances  ;  and,  just  in  so  far  as 
you  prize  it,  does  it  conunend  to  you  the  qualities  by  which 
they  were  distinguished. 

One  feature,  appearing  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
life,  and  most  easily  detected,  is  their  remarkable  decision. 
I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  a  natural,  how  far 
a  moral  quality.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  while  it 
is  frequently  the  result  of  natural  constitution,  it  may  be 
fostered  by  moral  training,  and  is  always  strengthened  by 
high  moral  principle.  Where  it  is  merely  natural,  it  does 
not  always  assume  a  praiseworthy  form.  Sometimes  it  is 
simply  stubbornness — the  blind  and  dogged  determination 
not  to  yield,  although  yielding  should  be  duty,  and  persist¬ 
ence  sin.  When  it  is  the  result  of  moral  training,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  high  moral  principle,  it  appears  as  a  clear,  strong 
conviction,  leading  to  prompt,  energetic,  determined  action. 
It  is  the  unflinching  adherence  to  what  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounces  right  at  all  hazards  and  at  whatever  cost.  It  is 
the  inflexible  perseverance  which  no  difficulty,  no  defeat,  no 
disaster  even,  can  cause  to  relinquish  for  a  moment  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  has  intelligently  formed. 

Generally  considered,  it  is  essential  to  character  of  every 
kind.  The  man  who  has  no  decision  is  properly  nothing. 
He  yields  to  every  external  pressure.  He  changes  his 
opinions  with  every  varying  statement.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  of  hearers,  for  he  agrees  always  with  the  last  speaker. 
He  alters  his  purpose  with  every  change  in  surrounding 
circumstances.  He  forms  plans  which  he  never  executes  ; 
commences  works  and  leaves  them  unfinished.  Of  all  men 
he  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  the  most  despicable  ;  and,  in 
preference  to  this,  I  could  almost  say,  “  Young  men  !  be 
something  ;  be  not  mere  cyphers  in  your  generation  ;  be 
IKiwers  either  for  good,  or — Take  your  stand  with  rock-like 
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firmness  in  the  position  which  you  think  it  right  to  occupy, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  you  are  not  like  the  ductile  clay, 
which  yields  to  every  pressure,  but  like  the  granite  rock, 
against  which  the  storms  may  beat  and  the  waves  dash 
in  vain.” 

Your  hearts  are  set  on  success.  The  word  is  dear  to 
you  all.  Whatever  may  be  the  course  you  have  chosen, 
or  are  about  to  choose,  however  varied  may  be  your  pur¬ 
suits,  success  is  the  goal  which  you  wish  to  reach.  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  without  this  quality  success  in  any  under¬ 
taking  cannot  be  achieved.  Your  wavering  man,  however 
favourable  his  circumstances,  invariably  fails  ;  the  man  of 
unbending  decision,  however  formidable  the  opposition  w’ith 
which  he  has  to  contend,  generally  succeeds.  Obstacles  dis¬ 
appear  at  his  bidding,  mountains  become  plains  before  him, 
hostile  infiuences  arc  pressed  into  his  service,  reverses 
are  made  the  stepping-stones  to  victory.  Other  men  insen¬ 
sibly  fall  into  the  current  of  his  inflexible  will.  He  bends 
circumstances  to  his  purpose,  and  creates  his  own  position. 
It 


“ . is  a  Roman  virtue 

That  wing  each  God-like  act,  and  plucks  success 
Even  from  the  spear- proof  crest  of  rugged  danger.” 


You  have  seen  the  determination  which  the  Haldanes 
displayed  in  some  instances  previous  to  their  conversion  ; 
but  that  bears  no  comparison  with  the  decision  which 
characterised  their  religious  course.  “  Christianity,”  said 
Robert,  “  is  everything,  or  it  is  nothing.  If  it  be  true,  it 
warrants  and  commands  every  sacrifice  to  promote  its  influ¬ 
ence.  K  it  be  not,  then  let  us  lay  aside  the  hypocrisy  of 
professing  to  believe  it.”  And  this  was  not  a  mere  senti¬ 
ment  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many,  but  the  principle  on 
which  he  framed  his  life.  And  how  characteristic  of  the 
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man  was  that  reply  of  James  to  the  magistrates  of  Ayr,  who 
threatened  him  with  imprisonment  to  prevent  his  preaching 
out-of-doors.  “  Depend  upon  it,”  said  they,  “  you  will  be 
arrested.”  “  And  depend  upon  it,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  be 
punctual  to  my  appointment.”  And  so  he  was.  The  same 
determination  to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  right  appears  in 
every  important  step  of  their  history.  It  was  this  that  made 
them  content  to  be  accounted  madmen  by  men  of  their  own 
station  ;  it  was  this  that  led  them,  on  questions  of  Church 
polity,  to  pursue  a  course  which  severed  them  from  the  sym- 
f)athy  and  the  fellowship  of  some  of  their  most  intimate 
friends  ;  it  was  this  that  led  them  to  contend  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  an  unadulterated  Bible,  Mrith  men  whom  they 
highly  esteemed.  In  all  these  things  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  men  whom  nothing  could  induce  to  sacrifice  prin¬ 
ciple  to  policy — who  would  not,  on  any  account,  forsake 
the  straight  line  of  duty  for  the  by-paths  of  expediency 
— who  would  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  purpose  they 
had  prayerfully  and  intelligently  formed,  either  by  the 
opposition  of  foes  or  the  alienation  of  friends.  Others  might 
temporise  from  a  regard  to  consequences,  and  shape  their 
course  to  escape  the  frowns  and  secure  the  smiles  of  men  ; — 
with  them  right  was  right,  irrespectively  of  man’s  opinion, 
and  by  the  right  they  would  abide,  whether  others  frowned 
or  smiled.  They  might  be  misunderstood,  they  might  be 
misrepresented,  they  might  be  shamefully  slandered, — divi¬ 
sions  might  be  produced  where  they  longed  for  union — 
organisations  weakened  which  they  were  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain — consequences  might  ensue  which,  humanly  speaking, 
were  bitterly  to  be  deplored — but,  though  not  insensible  to 
these  things,  though  they  had  no  desire  for  incessant  war¬ 
fare,  though  they  felt  the  alienation  of  those  who  once  were 
friends,  and  mourned  over  the  destruction  of  their  plans, 
such  considerations  were  never  allowed  to  influence  their 
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course.  Everything  else  must  yield  to  a  sense  of  duty — 
that  was  always  imperative. 

Such  a  character  deserves  to  be  copied,  and  in  an 
audience  like  this  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The 
young  man  for  this  or  any  age  must  know  how  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  rock  of  right,  and  remain  there,  breasting  the 
storm  if  need  be,  looking  with  calm  and  unfaltering  eye 
o’er  the  raging  billows,  heedless  of  the  thunder’s  distant 
muttering  and  the  liglitning’s  nearer  flash.  “  Can  it  be 
done  safely,”  did  you  say  ?  Safely!  my  brother  ?  Is  there 
not  a  God  who  controls  the  afiairs  of  men  ?  Is  not  right 
stronger  than  wrong — truth  than  falsehood?  Do  you  not 
see,  even  in  the  maze  which  society  now  presents,  that  good, 
as  it  struggles  with  surrounding  evil,  is  ever  rising,  rising, 
rising  —  that,  like  a  Hercules,  it  is  strangling  one  after 
another  of  the  serpents  that  are  coiled  round  it,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  them  under  its  feet  ?  Safely  I  To  be  sure  you  can. 
Temporary  inconvenience  you  may  have  to  endure — present 
loss  you  may  sustain ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  you  are  safe,  for 
right  will  yet  triumph  over  wrong,  and  good  over  evil — ay, 
and  the  man  who  acts  this  part  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  aided  and  hastened  their  triumph — 
oven  in  this  crooked  world.  Safely !  And  what  though  you 
could  not  do  it  safely  ?  I  do  not  profess  any  stoical  in¬ 
difference  to  pain  ;  I  do  not  profess  to  be  insensible  to  the 
repulsiveness  of  death,  but  I  do  say — God  helping  me — I 
would  think  it  better  to  die  doing  right  than  to  live  by  doing 
wrong.  Better  that  all  powers  should  be  leagued  against 
you  —  better  that  the  universe  should  conspire  to  crush  you, 
than  that  you  should  prove  traitors  to  your  better  self — 
that  you  should  have  a  judge  within  telling  you  ever,  “  You 
have  done  wrong  —  you  have  done  wrong,”  and  thus  be 
forced  to  wander  through  eternity,  like  a  doomed  and 
stricken  spirit,  seeking  rest  in  vain  from  the  hell  in  your 
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own  heart.  Safely  !  They  are  only  the  faint-hearted  and 
the  craven  who  suggest  danger  and  inexpediency.  Your 
brave,  true  man  only  asks,  Is  it  right  ?  They  will  threaten 
you  with  temporal  loss,  I  know  —  with  the  displeasure  of 
your  employers,  with  dismissal  from  your  situation,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  customers,  with  the  alienation  of  friends, 
with  all  things  which  timid  and  selfish  men  fear :  let  your 
answer  be  ever.  Is  it  right  ?  Stand  by  the  right,  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  or  sufferings  it  may  involve.  Though  the 
world  should  assail — though  friends  should  misunderstand 
you — though  your  firmness  should  be  mistaken  for  obstinacy 
and  your  faithfulness  for  conceit — though  difficulties  should 
thicken  around  you  —  though  clouds  should  gather  over  you 
—  though  the  earth  should  rend  beneath  you  —  though  the 
very  heavens  should  fall — yea, — 

“  If  thy  rich  heart  ia  like  a  palace  shattered,” 

still  faithful  to  duty,  immovable  as  the  rock,  defiant  and 
brave, — 


”  Stand  up  amid  the  ruins  of  thy  heart, 

And  with  a  calm  brow  front  the  solemn  stars.” 

Look  at  the  eagle  in  his  flight,  as,  strong  in  his  mountain 
vigour,  heedless  of  the  pelting  hail,  defying  the  flashing  fire, 
he  pierces  the  thunder-cloud  and  soars  towards  the  sun, 
until  he  leaves  the  storm  raging  far  beneath  him,  and, 
floating  in  the  calm  of  the  upper  air,  draws  light  from 
the  fountain  of  the  sun,  and  basks  in  his  golden  beams.  So 
let  it  be  with  you,  my  brothers.  Be  true  to  the  right,  as  the 
eagle  to  his  aim,  and  yon  will  breast  successfully  the  surges 
of  opposition,  pass  through  clouds  of  detraction  unhurt  by 
the  shafts  of  malice,  until,  standing  with  the  storm  beneath 
your  feet,  you  enjoy  the  calm  which  flows  from  the  testimony 
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of  an  approving  conscience,  and  summer  in  the  blissful  smile 
of  the  God  whom  you  adore. 

“  Never  give  up  !  though  the  grape-shot  may  rattle, 

Or  the  full  thunder-cloud  over  you  burst ; 

Stand  like  a  rock,  and  the  storm  and  the  battle 
Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their  worst. 

Never  give  up  !  if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup. 

And  the  best  counsel  in  all  your  distresses 
Is  the  stout  watchword  of — Never  give  up  !  ” 

This  remarkable  decision  of  the  Haldanes  would  not 
have  been  very  praiseworthy  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by,  and  based  on,  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may 
call  sober-mindedness.  It  cannot  properly  exist  except  where 
there  is  strong  confidence  in  one’s  own  judgment.  He  only 
can  pursue  a  straightforward  course,  and  aim  steadfastly  at  a 
given  object,  who  is  confident  that  he  has  judged  rightly. 
And  such  confidence  is  only  becoming  where  there  is  that 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  things  which  is 
acquired  by  close  and  patient  investigation,  and  where  the 
arguments  for  and  against  any  given  course  have  been  care¬ 
fully  and  deliberately  weighed.  In  other  circumstances  such 
confidence  is  no  better  than  the  self-conceit  of  the  fool,  who 
is  wiser  in  his  own  esteem  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  sobriety  of  thought  is 
incompatible  with  energy  of  action,  and  to  expect  determined 
action  only  where  men  rashly  resolve.  You  see  a  young 
man  who  is  impatient  when  opposed,  who  fires  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  who  leaps  to  conclusions  ere  he  has 
examined  his  premises,  and  acts  before  he  thinks,  and 
you  expect  determined  action  of  him,  perhaps.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  such  expectation.  I  expect  that  that  enthu- 
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siasm  which  was  so  easily  excited  will  as  speedily  evaporate. 
Give  me  the  man  who,  while  he  does  not  lack  intense  feel¬ 
ing,  has  self-control  enough  to  restrain  it  until  he  has  care¬ 
fully  and  deliberately  thought — who  exercises  his  judgment 
ere  he  forms  his  plans,  and  who  then  causes  his  intense  feel¬ 
ing  to  flow  in  the  channel  of  which  his  judgment  approves, 
and  I  will  expect  determined  action  of  him.  The  first  is 
like  the  mountain  -  torrent :  what  a  noise  it  makes!  It 
dashes,  and  foams,  and  is  soon  dried  up.  The  other  is  like 
the  river  which  flows  silently,  calmly,  majestically,  onward 
to  the  ocean.  The  one  is  like  the  storm  which  soon  passes 
away  and  leaves  only  wreck  as  its  memorial.  The  other  is 
like  the  sap  in  the  tree  and  the  flower,  which  silently  deve- 
lopes  itself  in  the  useful  and  beautiful  productions  which 
adorn  the  face  of  Nature. 

Consider  how  at  missionary  meetings,  many  a  young  man, 
moved  by  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  world,  has,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  resolved  that  he  would  go  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  of  whom  the  heathen  have 
never  heard,  and  to  whom  they  are  not  in  any  degree  in¬ 
debted — his  resolution  having  been  overcome  by  the  first 
difliculty  he  encountered ;  and  then  contrast  him  with  that 
pale-faced  youth,  who,  with  no  visible  excitement,  ponders 
over  their  condition  as  he  sits  in  his  cobbler’s  stall,  until 
he  calmly  and  deliberately  resolves  that  he  will  go,  and  in 
spite  of  dissuasions  from  friends,  of  opposition  from  foes, 
of  difliculties  in  the  way  of  leaving  home,  and  of  trials 
when  he  has  left,  holds  on  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,  until 
he  has  gained  for  himself  a  first  place  as  an  Oriental  scholar, 
laid  the  foundation  and  reared  a  good  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  placed  the  word  of  God 
within  reach  of  millions  of  the  human  race — and  you  will 
see  that  your  sober-minded,  self-controlled,  calm,  and  de¬ 
liberate  thinkers,  are  the  men  of  whom  you  may  expect 
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tlic  most  unbending  decision,  and  augur  the  greatest 
success. 

The  remarkable  decision  of  the  Haldanes  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  almost  equal  thoughtfulness.  Their  great  energy 
was  generally  exercised  under  the  control  of  their  judgment. 
Their  vigorous  action  was  always  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  careful  thought.  Before  engaging  in  any  of  their  enter¬ 
prises,  they  were  careful  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  said  of  Robert, 
that  he  had  “  never  the  happiness  of  knowing  a  more 
dispassionate,  careful  reasoner,  or  one  whose  habits  of  mind 
were  more  distinguished  by  the  demand  and  scrutiny  of 
sufficient  evidence  upon  every  subject.”  And  if  you  read 
the  accounts  which  they  have  both  given  of  the  trains  of 
thought  which  preceded  their  conversion,  you  will  see  that 
that  great  change  in  their  course  was  not  the  result  of 
unreasoning  impulse,  but  dictated  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
and  vigorous  judgment  on  those  momentous  truths  which  no 
man  may  wisely  or  safely  overlook. 

Let  me  caution  you  against  the  supposition  that  these 
sterner  qualities  could  not  exist  with  others  that  are  more 
amiable  in  their  nature,  the  possession  of  which  is  essential 
to  symmetry  of  character — that  that,  being  so  lofty  and  un¬ 
bending,  must  have  been  deficient  in  breadth.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  two  classes  of  qualities  have  not  much  affinity— 
that  what  tends  to  foster  the  one  is  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  other,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  not  very  often 
combined  ;  but  there  is  enough  in  the  lives  of  the  Haldanes 
to  show  that  the  combination  is  not  impossible.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  by,  but  nei¬ 
ther  were  they  destitute  of,  those  softer  traits  of  character 
which  commend  men  to  our  affection.  More  than  once  in 
the  life  of  James  Haldane  1  see  indications  of  their  existence: 
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And  those  who  knew  him  bear  most  decided  testimony  to  his 
amiable  and  affectionate  disposition.  Robert  was,  con¬ 
fessedly,  reserved  and  stately  in  manner,  and  too  severe  in 
his  treatment  of  those  who  met  him  in  theological  contro¬ 
versy  ;  but  even  he  could  sometimes  show  that  a  genuine, 
brotherly  heart  was  beating  beneath  the  cold  and  somewhat 
repulsive  exterior.  His  letter  to  Greville  Ewing  after  their 
separation,  beseeching  that  they  might  be  united  once  more, 
and  that  faults  on  both  sides  might  be  mutually  forgotten, 
is  an  expression  of  right  good  brotherly  feeling,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  redeem  his  character  from  the  charge  of  coldness, 
and  to  show  that,  however  stately  his  manner,  and,  albeit,  theo¬ 
logical  warfare  gave  too  great  prominence  to  the  less  amiable 
traits  of  his  character,  he  combined  with  a  strength  of  will 
which  no  obstacles  could  vanquish,  and  an  adherence  to 
principle  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  a  warmth  of 
heart  which  rendered  him  susceptible  of  the  most  lasting 
friendships,  and  caused  him  to  mourn  when  their  dissolution 
or  interruption  was  occasioned  by  the  course  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  pursue. 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  numerous  instances  of  a  similar, 
or  still  more  striking  combination.  You  have  it  in  Buxton, 
in  Wilberforce,  and  in  Howard,  perhaps  more  eminently 
than  in  either.  And  even  old  John  Knox,  iconoclast  as 
they  called  him,  queen-denouncer  as  he  was,  what  geniality 
there  was  in  him !  He  could  indulge  in  jocular  pleasantry 
when  death  was  very  near,  and  when  alluding  to  its  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  many  troubles,  his  mind 
harassed  with  cares,  his  body  burdened  with  infirmities,  men 
lying  in  wait  for  his  life,  he  could  burst  into  hearty  laughter 
— beautiful,  says  one,  as  moonlight  on  the  deep  sea.  And 
Luther,  what  a  brave,  beautiful,  brotherly  soul  was  his ! 
In  firmness  and  courage  towering  above  them  all,  he  could 
descend  in  sympathy  to  the  very  lowest — now  sounding  his 
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battle-charge  in  tones  sonorous  as  thunder — panting  for  the 
conflict  like  the  war-horse  pawing  in  the  valley  when  he 
“  smells  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting” — hurling  deflance  at  kings — shrinking  not  from 
the  contest  with  devils,  though  numerous  as  tiles  on  the 
house-tops — in  presence  of  the  most  august  assembly  as 
regarded  rank  and  power  which  Europe  could  produce, 
when  called  upoi#to  retract  what  he  had  written  by  those 
who  had  power  to  enforce  their  demand  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  as  the  Europe  of  that  day  and  of  succeeding  centuries 
seems  to  await  his  answer,  saying,  “If  it  bo  not  shown 
from  the  word  of  God  that  I  have  written  what  is  untrue, 
I  neither  can,  nor  will  retract  anything;  for  it  is  not  safe 
for  a  Christian  man  to  speak  against  his  conscience and 
then  adding,  as  he  looks  round  on  emperors  and  kings, 
“  Here  I  am,  I  cannot  be  otherwise,  God  help  me.  Amen  ” — 
now  manifesting  that  courage,  and  then  turning  to  indulge 
in  his  hearty  table-talk, — or  learning  a  lesson  of  confidence 
from,  and  almost  making  a  personal  friend  of,  the  little  bird 
that  went  to  sleep  fearlessly  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  with 
God’s  great  sky  bending  over  it, — or  writing  about  heaven 
and  describing  the  horses  there,  with  their  golden  bridles 
and  silver  saddles,  and  the  gardens  with  their  beautiful 
flowers  and  fruit,  to  little  Johnny  Luther, — or  pouring  out 
his  great  soul,  as  at  other  times,  in  strains  tender  as  the 
tones  of  a  woman’s  voice,  and  simple  as  the  lispings  of  child¬ 
hood  !  Oh  !  beautiful,  beautiful  are  they  when  thus  found  in 
combination — when  gentleness  adding  to  the  sterner  qualities 
all  its  beauty,  gives  them  more  than  half  their  worth — when 
it  prevents  firmness  from  degenerating  into  obstinacy,  and 
faithfulness  into  cynicism  —  when  the  man  of  indexible 
principle  is  gentle  in  manner,  and  combines  tenderness  with 
truth.  It  is  as  when  the  rugged  oak  is  covered  with  the 
mantling  ivy,  and  we  see  strength  supporting  loveliness. 
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and  loveliness  adorning  strength.  Be  it  ours,  my  brothers, 
to  cultivate  the  two.  Let  us  remember,  that  sustaining  our 
relations,  and  possessed  of  our  frailties,  winning  gentleness 
becomes  us  as  much  as  unbending  determination.  Let  us 
seek  not  only  that  we  may  be  strong  to  do,  but  also  to 
invest  ourselves  with  those  attractive  qualities  which  gain 
the  affections  of  mankind. 

Another  very  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Haldanes,  is  their  self-sacrijicing  zeal  in  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Christ.  Seldom,  in  this  Mammon-worshipping 
age,  has  a  sublimer  spectacle  been  witnessed  than  that  of 
a  man  of  large  property,  of  good  station,  and  possessed  of 
talents  which  would  have  raised  him  to  distinction  in  any 
sphere,  pleading  with  the  government  for  permission  to 
renounce  the  temporal  advantages  of  his  position,  to  locate 
himself  in  an  unhealthy  region,  to  devote  his  property  and 
his  life  to  the  conversion  of  heathen  tribes ;  and  when 
refused,  turning  to  Scotland,  and  spending,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  there.  I  call  it  altogether 
one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  zeal  which  has  ever  come 
under  my  notice,  and  one  which  puts  to  the  blush  the  most 
extensive  liberality  of  the  day.  Such  superiority  to  selfish 
considerations,  such  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  men 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing — men  whom  report  might  have 
led  him  to  despise,  was  truly  heroic.  Instinctively  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  of  a  higher  than  earthly  origin.  It 
is  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  Christianity  which 
no  sophistry  can  refute,  nor  prejudice  deny  its  power  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  say,  “  Shame  on  the  government  that,  blind  to 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  spectacle,  refused  the  permission  so 
nobly  sought.” 

His  brother,  James,  had  not  such  wealth  to  sacrifice  ; 
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but  such  as  he  had  he  gave.  Captain  of  the  Melville 
Castle,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  with 
prospects  of  almost  certain  fortune, —  with  competent  judges 
predicting  a  future  place  at  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  which  were  obtained  by  several  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  same  profession,  he  resigns  his 
commission, — turns  his  back  on  the  path  to  riches,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  to  fame, —  bids  farewell  to  prospects  of  distinction,  and 
surrenders  his  whole  being  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  the 
advancement  of  his  cause.  The  talents  and  energy  which 
would  have  raised  him  to  wealth  and  honour  are  employed 
in  diffusing  the  Gospel,  and  in  performing  the  humble,  but 
honourable  duties  of  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church.  The 
courage  which  could  fight  a  duel  or  quell  a  mutiny,  as  the 
case  might  be,  is  more  usefully  exercised  in  braving  clerical 
intolerance  and  magisterial  frowns,  and — what  was  worse 
to  brave  than  either — the  sneers  with  which  polished  circles 
assailed  the  vagrant  preacher.  Those  who  knew  them 
previously  could  not  understand  their  procedure,  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  must  be  some  sinister  motive  beneath  their 
apparent  liberality,  they  insinuated,  or  said,  that  Robert 
Haldane  was  realising  handsome  profits  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  tabernacles.  But  finding,  on  closer  examination,  that 
their  theory  would  not  harmonise  with  facts,  they  cut  the 
knot,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  by  pronouncing 
them  mad. 

And,  judging  only  from  their  data,  they  were  not  so  far 
wrong.  If  there  be  no  world,  my  worldly-minded  brother, 
but  that  which  thou  seest  with  thy  grovelling  earthly  soul — 
if  there  be  no  invisible  powers  behind  the  visible  pheno¬ 
mena  with  which  thou  art  so  much  engrossed — if  above  the 
world  there  be  not  a  God,  whom  thou  canst  not  see — if  this 
little  life  bounds  our  being,  and  there  be  no  eternity  beyond, 
to  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  are  hastening ;  unques- 
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tionably  these  men  were  mad.  But,  granting  that  such 
things  exist — that  behind  visible  things  there  are  invisible 
not  less  important — that  above  this  world  there  is  a  God 
with  whom  we  have  to  do — that  beyond  time  there  lies  an 
unending  eternity  for  us  all ;  then  it  may  be  that  these  men 
were  actuated  by  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and  that  the 
madness  is  yours. 

For  what,  after  all,  would  the  world  have  been  worth 
to  them  now,  even  supposing  them  to  have  achieved  the 
greatest  success  in  the  profession  in  which  it  is  most 
munificently  rewarded?  Removed  by  death  from  amidst 
their  titles,  honours,  and  wealth,  the  nation  might  have 
awarded  them,  as  it  did  to  a  hero  recently  departed,  a 
national  funeral.  The  embalmer’s  art  might  have  been 
employed  to  preserve  their  dust  for  a  little  while,  and  they 
might  have  laid  it  where — 

“  .  .  .  lie  the  ashes  of  proud  princes, 

Once  clad  in  proud  array, — 

Where  lie  their  bones  in  the  melancholy  glimmer 
Of  the  pale  dying  day — 

Where  their  old  coffins  from  the  vaults  are  gleaming. 

Like  rotten  timber,  side  by  side. 

And  silver  family-shields  are  faintly  beaming. 

Their  last  display  of  pride — 

Where  Vanity,  reclining  on  a  bier. 

Looks  out  from  hollow  sockets  still — '' 

They  might  have  done  all  this,  and  it  might  have  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hero  mentioned,  an  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  regard;  but  what  would  it  all  have  been 
worth  ?  To  a  man  reading  the  secrets  of  eternity,  it 
matters  little  what  becomes  of  his  clay : — whether  you  lay 
it  covered  with  honours  in  the  national  Pantheon,  or  cast  it 
unheeded  into  a  common  grave,  will  not  diminish  or  increase 
by  one  iota  his  pleasure  or  his  pain.  And  then  to  think  of 
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funeral  honours  preserving  for  a  fate  even  more  humiliating 
than  speedy  dissolution.  In  the  British  Museum,  the  other 
day,  I  stood  amid  the  withered  remains  of  Egyptian  priests 
and  kings,  and  fell  into  sad  and  solemn  musings  on  the 
vanity  of  earthly  grandeur.  Thousands  of  years  ago  they 
lived  and  reigned — perhaps  the  Wellingtons  or  Napoleons  of 
their  age  and  country.  Nations  had  mourned  their  death. 
Their  funeral  rites  were  costly  and  magnificent.  And  they 
had  lain  in  splendid  sepulchres  for  centuries,  until  the  sons 
of  a  land  of  which  they  had  not  even  heard  the  name, 
rudely  disturbed  the  silence  in  which  they  had  so  long 
reposed,  and  bore  them  away  that  th(!y  might  become 
spectacles  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  And  this,  I 
thought,  is  earthly  glory !  This  is  all  the  posthumous 
distinction  which  wealth  and  rank  can  procure  ! — that  after 
Ijeing  preserved  for  centuries,  their  sepulchres  may  be 
robbed  of  their  contents,  and  their  bodies  become  gazing- 
stocks  to  the  vulgar  throng  !  Surely  the  Haldanes  made  a 
wiser  choice.  To  be  known  as  having  done  something  for 
the  moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  a  country, — to  have 
left  thousands  behind  to  whom  the  savour  of  their  memory 
is  sweet — to  have  their  names  enrolled  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  world — even  this  is  a  greater  honour 
than  the  world  can  bestow.  And  when  we  turn  to  higher 
things,  and  think  of  them  as  enjoying  the  reward  of  those 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  then  do  we  see,  that,  above 
all  others,  “  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise,” — that  it  is  better, 
infinitely  better,  than  to  have  been  famed  for  eminence  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  for  scientific  discovery,  or  for  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom  or  a  world,  to  have,  by  faithful 
labours  like  theirs,  rescued  souls  from  death,  and  thus 
multiplied  the  gems  that  sparkle  in  the  diadem  that  decks 
the  Saviour’s  brow !  Let  us  cultivate,  my  brothers,  this 
noble  ambition.  To  employ  our  best  energies  in  doing 
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good,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
others — be  this  our  work.  To  glorify  God  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men, — be  this  our  highest  aim.  And  when  wo 
have  laid  ourselves  down  to  die — when  our  earthly  race 
is  run,  and  the  Master’s  voice  summons  us  to  his  presence 
— to  leave  some  behind  us  who  will  cherish  our  memories 
as  their  best  benefactors — some  who  will  continue  to  bless 
the  world  when  we  are  gone ;  and,  perchance,  to  have 
some  before  us  who,  when  the  last  struggle  has  ended  in 
victory,  shall  welcome  our  ascending  spirits,  and  bear  us, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  angels  and  the  “Well  done” 
of  the  Judge,  through  the  shining  ranks  of  the  redeemed 
to  our  throne  on  high — be  this,  oh,  be  this,  our  abundant 
reward ! 

Nothiog  in  their  character  is  more  noticeable,  and  nothing 
contributed  more  to  their  success,  than  their  high  regard  for 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that  they  sought  to 
regulate  their  own  lives  by  its  requirements,  and  received 
without  question  whatever  doctrines  it  appeared  to  them  to 
teach;  that,  prostrating  their  judgment  before  infinite  wisdom, 
they  received,  with  childlike  meekness,  any  statement,  how¬ 
ever  mysterious,  and  were  ready  to  obey  any  precept,  however 
stern,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  ” 
— their  regard  was  still  more  manifest  in  their  intercourse 
with  others.  To  make  men  acquainted  with  its  principles 
was  the  great  object  of  their  preaching.  It  was  by  simple 
exhibitions  of  gospel  truth  that  James  Haldane  convinced 
the  judgments  and  moved  the  hearts  of  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him,  until  the  tears  were  coursing  down  the 
cheeks  of  many  who  went  home  to  rejoice  in  a  newly-found 
Saviour.  It  was  by  direct  appeals  to  Scripture  that  Robert 
led  so  many  ministers  and  students  in  France,  to  see  their 
own  lost  condition  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour’s  right- 
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eousness.  For  the  circulation  of  Scripture  without  human 
additions,  they  fouglit  one  of  the  hardest,  and,  what  they 
considered  the  most  important,  battle  of  their  lives.  To 
vindicate  its  claims — to  defend  it  against  those  who,  as  they 
thought,  were  impugning  its  authority,  or,  at  least,  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries,  some  of  their 
most  elaborate  works  were  written  ;  and  all  were  designed 
to  serve  as  its  exponents  which  were  not  employed  in  its 
defence.  It  was  the  citadel  in  defence  of  which  they  fought 
— the  standard  to  which  they  rallied ;  it  supplied  them  with 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  ;  it  was  the  treasure  which 
they  most  jealously  guarded.  It  was  the  director  of  their 
steps,  and  the  source  of  their  consolation.  They  clung  to 
it  through  life  as  a  never-failing  friend  ;  and  in  tliat  dark 
hour  which  comes  to  all,  it  shed  a  light  along  their  path, 
and  they  passed  confidently  into  the  unknown,  supported  by 
its  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises. 

To  some  their  regard  for  Scripture  will  appear  to  ap¬ 
proach,  if  it  do  not  pass  the  verge  of,  liibliolatry.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  contending  for  the  letter,  they 
did  not  always  breathe  the  spirit,  of  the  word.  From  dan¬ 
gers,  real  or  imaginary,  Robert,  in  particular,  defended  it 
with  a  degree  of  asperity  which  a  more  intelligent  regard 
would  have  sufficed  to  prevent.  Too  readily,  as  we  think, 
he  raised  the  cry  of  danger,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue 
with  feelings  proportioned  in  strength  to  his  estimate  of 
the  thing  at  stake ;  while  the  means  he  employed  for  its 
protection  were  frequently  not  less  inappropriate  than  the 
interference  was  uncalled  for.  He  docs  not  seem  to  have 
learned  that  the  character  of  the  Bible  is  its  best  defence, 
and  that  “  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.”  His  connexion  with  the  controversy  between 
Urs.  Carson  and  Pye  Smith,  may  be  referred  to  as  an 
illustration  of  this  part  of  his  character;  and  similar  feelings 
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were  also  manifested  in  the  manner  in  which  both  brothers 
dogmatically  censured  and  virtually  unchristianized  men 
who,  revering  the  Bible  not  less  than  they,  conscientiously 
objected  to  their  interpretation  of  its  contents. 

On  these  unamiable  manifestations  of  feeling  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  lightly.  Jealousy  for  the  word  of  God  is  so 
valuable  a  virtue,  and  so  much  needed  now,  that  we  should 
be  slow  to  quarrel  with  it  when  it  exists  in  excess,  nor 
should  it  be  severely  censured,  though  unamiably  displayed. 
Then  it  had  done  so  much  for  them,  and  its  truths  as  pro¬ 
claimed  by  them  had  wrought  so  mightily  in  others.  They 
had  seen  how  its  message  found  an  echo  in  the  human 
lieart ;  how  strong  men  were  bent  under  it — how  towering 
jjride  was  subdued — how  hard  hearts  were  broken — how  it 
hushed  distracting  fears — how  it  gave  peace  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  hope  to  the  despairing — how,  as  in  Geneva,  it 
had  brought  to  nothing  the  wisdom  of  the  wise — how  it  had 
aroused  Scotland  from  her  death-like  lethargy,  and  caused 
her  to  heave  with  the  pulsations  of  a  new  and  transforming 
life  ;  and  having  seen  all  this,  we  may  well  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  severity  with  which  they  censured  those  whose 
opinions,  as  they  thought,  were  derogatory  to  the  authority 
and  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  word. 

But  while  these  considerations  may  extenuate,  they  do 
not  justify  censoriousness.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impro- 
|)riety  of  deeming  ourselves  infallible,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
remembering  that  the  error  may  be  ours,  we  should  ever 
distinguish  between  a  mistaken  judgment  and  a  perverted 
inclination  or  an  unholy  life.  He  who  knew  all  things, 
who  could  not  err  himself,  while  he  sternly  denounced 
wilful  wickedness,  —  while  he  consigned  the  Pharisees, 
who  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts,  to  the 
condemnation  of  hell,  was  never  severe  to  the  erring.  He 
treated  his  mistaken  followers  tenderly,  as  a  nurse  her 
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children  ;  bore  witli  tlieir  mistakes  and  foi-gave  their  follies; 
sutfered  them  to  lean  on  his  bosom,  and  gently  led  them  to  a 
full  perception  of  the  truth.  And  is  it  for  man — frail  man, 
full  of  errors  himself,  ever  needing  the  Divine  forbearance — 
is  it  for  him  sternly  to  denounce,  or  harshly  to  censure,  an 
erring  brother  ?  Ah  me !  how  slow  we  are  to  render  to 
others  the  forbearance  which  we  so  much  need  ourselves ! 
It  is  well  for  us  that  God’s  thoughts  are  not  as  ouf  thoughts, 
nor  his  ways  as  our  ways ;  but  that  high  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  so  high  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and 
his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

Once  more,  the  Haldanes  were  men  of  habitual  godliness. 
In  an  eminent  degree  they  walked  with  God.  They 
lived  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.  Recognising  his 
right  to  their  services  who  had  made,  preserved,  and  re¬ 
deemed  them,  not  only  their  more  important,  but  even  their 
minuter  actions  had  reference  to  him.  Their  first  aim  was 
to  secure  his  approval ;  they  never  felt  so  honoured  as  when 
rendered  instrumental  in  promoting  his  glory;  and  to  live 
in  fellowship  with  him  was  the  highest  enjoyment  of  their 
life.  To  few  men  has  it  been  given  at  the  close  of  life,  and 
in  the  near  prospect  of  appearing  in  God’s  presence,  to  look 
back  with  less  regret  on  their  earthly  course  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  and  instructive  than  to  witness,  as  we 
do,  amid  the  frailties  of  dissolving  nature,  and  the  shadows 
of  approaching  death,  the  flashings  forth  of  an  earnest 
desire  for  communion  with  God,  and  the  rapture  whicli 
filled  their  soul  at  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  gratification. 

When  the  biographer  visited  Robert  after  the  physician 
had  told  him  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  “  his  manner 
was  grave,  and  his  countenance  evinced  the  intensity  of  his 
self-searching  meditations.  He  began  at  once, — ‘  I  have 
been  thinking  of  our  Lord’s  words  to  his  disciples  in  his 
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last  discourse  (John,  xiv.  21-23), — ^  He  that  hath  my 
commands,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me'  &c. 
and  the  parallel  passage  (Rev.  iii.  20).  ‘  Now,’  he  said, 

‘  I  have  been  asking  myself,  what  must  my  answer  be,  if 
tried  by  this  test  ?  Have  I  kept  his  commandments  ? — 
have  I  kept  his  sayings  ?’  and  with  emphasis  and  an  earnest 
expression,  he  exclaimed,  as  his  dark  penetrating  eye  was 
lighted  up  with  animation,  ‘  I  bless  the  Lord  that,  through  his 
grace,  I  can  say.  Yes  ;  that  I  have  his  commandments,  and 
have  kept  them  ?’  He  explained  that  the  commandment  is  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to 
give  him  grace  to  believe.  ‘  I  do  believe,’  he  said,  ‘  and  I 
do  love  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  much  sin  and  weakness  and 
great  unworthiness,  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  ever  since  I 
knew  the  Lord,  and  received  his  sayings,  to  serve  him  in 
simplicity,  and  with  a  godly  sincerity,  and  to  have  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offence.  No  doubt,’  he  added,  ‘  there  have 
been  much  alloy  and  many  errors,  for  I  have  no  righteous¬ 
ness  of  my  own.  There  is  no  merit  in  any  of  my  works, 
but  my  trust  has  been,  and  is,  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  I  therefore  can  say,  the  Lord  being  my  helper, 
that  I  have  his  commandments,  and  that  I  have  kept  them.” 
On  the  night  before  his  death,  when  he  seemed  to  prefer 
Ijeing  left  alone,  he  was  overheard  speaking  to  himself  as  if 
in  prayer ;  and  the  direction  of  his  thoughts  was  indicated 
by  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  which  were  several 
times  repeated  at  intervals, — “  For  ever  with  the  Lord,” — 
“  for  ever,” — “  for  ever.” 

The  death  of  his  brother  was  almost  a  repetition  of  this 
scene.  They  had  lived  very  much  alike,  and  in  their  deatlis 
there  was  a  close  resemblance.  A  few  days  before  he 
died,  “  although  suffering  much  pain,  he  was  wheeled  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  in  the  evening  prayed  as  usual  with 
his  family.  The  twenty-first  chaj)ter  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
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read  in  course  by  his  youngest  son,  and  his  whole  prayer 
had  reference  to  the  bright  and  glorious  city,  with  its  streets 
of  gold,  its  walls  of  jasper,  and  its  gates  of  pearl.  He 
seemed  about  to  close,  when,  as  if  unable  to  let  go  his  hold, 
he  once  more  began  and  prayed  most  fervently  that  all  his 
family,  his  children,  and  his  children’s  children,  might  meet 
together  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  unite  in  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  It  was  not  then  imagined  that  he 
had  himself  really  entered  the  dark-flowing  river,  and  was 
about  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  But  his  prayers 
were  ‘ended.’  It  was  the  last  of  those  supplications,  rich 
in  spiritual  grace  and  unction,  which  always  so  eminently 
marked  the  closeness  of  his  communion  with  God.  From 
the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  mercy  he  was  removed  to  his 
bed,  from  which  he  was  not  again  to  rise.  .  .  .  About  an 
hour  before  his  departure  his  devoted  wife  said,  ‘  You  are 
going  to  Jesus.  How  happy  you  will  be  soon!’  A  vivid 
smile  lighted  up  his  countenance  with  the  expression  of  in¬ 
effable  joy,  as  he  emphatically  said,  ‘  Oh  !  yes.’  ”  And 
thus  they  passed  away. 

I  need  say  nothing  to  commend  to  you  the  trait  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  these  statements  illustrate.  It  need  not  be 
jiroven  to  such  an  audience  tliat  in  the  highest  style  of 
character  godliness  is  an  essential  element.  However  ex¬ 
cellent  a  man  may  be  otherwise,  if  destitute  of  this  quality, 
his  character  is  defective.  He  may  be  all  that  can  be  wished 
in  relation  to  man  ;  but  he  is  chargeable  with  ingratitude, 
injustice,  rebellion — everything  which  merits  reproach,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  God.  Oh  !  there  can  be  no  sadder 
sight  than  to  see  men  who  perform  the  duties  of  every  rela¬ 
tion  but  the  highest  of  all,  who  respond  to  every  claim  but 
the  most  imperative,  who  render  what  is  due  to  every  being 
but  the  greatest  of  all  beings — He,  whose  they  are,  who  is 
the  Author  of  their  lives,  and  the  Giver  of  all  their  mercies 
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— men  who,  while  they  would  shrink  from  robbing  man,  do 
not  hesitate  to  rob  and  dishonour  God.  I  caution  you,  my 
brothers,  against  imitating  their  example.  I  hold  them  up 
as  worthy  of  your  reprobation.  I  tell  you,  that  although 
men  may  excuse  their  godlessness,  and  that,  fair  as  is  their 
reputation,  they  are  dishonourable  in  the  estimation  of  all 
higher  intelligences,  and  when  the  light  of  eternity  shall 
flash  upon  their  deeds  it  will  cover  them  with  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.  If  you  would  avoid  such  a  termina¬ 
tion  to  your  earthly  course,  you  must  let  the  claims  of  God 
have  your  first  and  greatest  attention ;  his  worship  form  a 
part  of  your  daily  exercises  ;  his  person  be  the  object  of 
your  supreme  affection  ;  his  will  the  constant  rule,  and  his 
glory  the  highest  end,  of  your  life.  While  this  combined  with 
the  other  qualities  mentioned  will  invest  you  with  the  highest 
style  of  character,  and  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  moral  ele¬ 
vation  far  as  you  may  reach  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  it  will 
do  for  you  that  which  is  better  still  — it  will  secure  for 
you,  in  another  state  of  being,  the  realisation  of  all  for 
which  your  nature  fits  you,  and  of  which  the  Bible,  with 
all  its  bright  and  glorious  revelations,  gives  you  only  an 
imperfect  glimpse — the  continual  improvement  of  your  in¬ 
tellect,  the  expansion  of  your  affections,  the  attainment 
of  higher  knowledge  and  vaster  joys,  while  the  ages  of 
eternity  roll  their  ceaseless  round. 

Much  other  remark  might  be  suggested  by  the  history  of 
these  men,  did  time  permit ;  but  as  my  Lecture  has  already 
exceeded  its  due  limits,  I  may  only  express  the  hope  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  induce  you  to  cultivate  the  great 
and  noble  qualities  by  which  they  were  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  I  am  aware  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
I  have  delineated  their  character.  Long  as  I  have  detained 
you,  I  have  been  able  to  notice  only  its  more  prominent  fea¬ 
tures,  and  chiefly  those  which  were  most  conducive  in  their 
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usefulness ;  at  its  minuter  ornaments  I  have  not  even 
glanced.  I  regret  this  the  less,  however,  that  the  qualities 
noticed  include  in  one  direction  or  another  all  the  more  sub¬ 
ordinate.  If  you  draw  the  outline  correctly,  you  will  not 
err  greatly  in  its  completion.  Given  the  column  of  decision, 
resting  on  the  broad  and  sure  foundation  of  sober-minded¬ 
ness,  polished  by  brotherly  affection,  adorned  with  self- 
sacrijicing  zeal,  capped  and  crowned  with  godliness,  and  the 
minuter  ornaments  will  not  be  wanting.  These  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  appendages  of  the  other.  And  should  they 
fail,  the  failure  will  be  of  comparatively  little  moment  when 
all  the  essentials  are  there.  And  what  an  inducement  it 
should  present  to  your  toiling  at  such  a  structure,  that  there 
is  none  to  equal  it  in  duration — that  it  shall  outlive  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  changing  scene,  the  crumbling  influence 
of  time,  the  crash  of  dissolving  worlds,  the  blotting  out  of 
the  sun,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  the  waste  of  eternal  ages  ; 
and,  amid  the  fairer  scenes,  and  in  the  brighter  light,  and 
under  the  cloudless  sky,  of  a  better  land,  will  stand  for  ever 
as  a  monument  to  your  honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
Master-Builder,  who  laid  the  foundation,  superintended  its 
erection,  and  withdrew  not  his  aid  until  the  top-stone  was 
brought  forth  with  a  shout  of  “Grace,  grace  unto  it,”  and 
“  the  morning-stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ”  over  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  greatest 
and  noblest  work — the  regeneration  and  transformation  into 
his  own  likeness  of  a  once-fallen  man. 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


We  live  in  times  of  extraordinary  importance.  Scene 
succeeds  scene,  and  event  thunders  on  event,  with  startling 
and  portentous  rapidity.  Have  these  things  a  meaning? 
Is  the  age  suggestive  or  significant?  Are  its  facts  and 
phenomena  mere  dumb  and  dead  incidents,  that  rise  like 
air -bubbles  on  the  waves  of  time,  to  be  resolved  into  the 
great  element  again  without  a  mission  or  a  meaning  ?  Or, 
are  they  full  of  eloquent  significance — pregnant  lessons — 
successive  acts  in  the  great  drama  of  time,  fixing  the  epochs 
of  the  world?  In  short,  are  they  “Signs  of  the  Times?” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are.  Analogy  dictates  the 
inference ;  Scripture  settles  it.  God  has  invariably  given 
signs  and  warnings  of  every  great  and  startling  epoch  in  his 
past  providential  government :  nay  more,  he  has  given  dates, 
and  numbers,  and  cycles.  Now,  what  God  has  done,  pre¬ 
monitory  of  great  epochs  that  are  past,  surely  he  has  not 
withheld  in  reference  to  those  yet  more  stupendous  ones  that 
dre  to  come.  In  the  case  of  Noah,  120  years  was  fixed  as 
the  period,  at  the  end  of  which  the  windows  of  heaven 
should  pour  down,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
should  be  broken  up.  The  duration  of  the  captivity  in 
Egypt  was  foretold  to  Abraham  430  years  before,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Moses ;  and  so  exactly  was  the  prophetic  epoch  ful- 
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filled  that,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  “  At  the 
end  of  430  years,  the  selfsame  day,  it  came  to  pass  that  all 
the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
Jeremiah  is  told  that  70  years  shall  be  the  duration  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  ;  and  in  Daniel  we  read  that  40  years 
afterwards  he  ascertained  from  this  passage  the  date  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  The  first  advent  of  our 
blessed  Lord  was  almost  the  subject  of  specific  chronology: 
long  before  it  occurred  Daniel  said,  “  After  threescore  and 
two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  olf,  but  not  for  himself 
and  his  prophecy  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
specific  period  at  which  he  should  come,  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  wide  world,  that  not  only  the  Baptist, 
Anna  and  Simeon,  but  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  and  the  heathen 
writers  at  that  time,  expected  him.  We  may  surely,  then, 
expect,  that  the  crowning  act  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation 
will  not  bo  left  without  premonitory  signs  and  warning 
dates.  If  signs  and  dates  preceded  the  cross,  surely  signs 
and  dates,  not  less  startling  and  spUmdid,  may  be  expected 
to  precede  the  glory.  Jesus,  indeed,  says,  “  Of  that  day 
knoweth  no  man.”  I  believe  this  refers  especially  to  the 
generation  and  the  time  when  that  statement  was  made,  and 
was  the  exact  and  literal  fact.  While,  however  ignorant 
that  generation  might  be  of  precise  and  minute  dates,  he 
gives  in  that  very  chapter  signs  by  which  we  may  know 
when  the  things  predicted  are  just  at  hand.  The  day  and 
hour  none  of  us  are  likely  to  know ;  the  significant  and 
deepening  foretokens  of  its  approach  Jesus  has  commanded 
us  to  learn,  and  pronounced  our  ignorance  criminal.  The 
budding  of  the  fig-tree  is  one  sign.  The  Jewish  race,  set 
forth  by  the  fig-tree,  blasted  at  his  first  advent,  shall  begin 
to  burst  into  blossom,  and  verdure,  and  beauty,  as  a  pre¬ 
monitory  signal  of  the  approach  of  his  second.  “  Wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  was  one  of  the 
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earliest  questions  asked ;  and  the  answer  then  given  before 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was,  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Fatlier  hath  put  into  his 
own  power,”  But  in  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  it  is 
obvious,  that  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  greater  light  must 
have  been  shed  upon  the  epochs  of  prophetic  chronology ; 
for  it  is  said,  “  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons  ye  have  no 
need  that  I  write  unto  you,  for  yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.” 
The  Lord  rebuked  the  Jesvs  of  his  day  for  estimating  the 
character  of  to-morrow  from  the  physical  phenomena  of  to¬ 
day  ;  whilst  from  the  moral  and  significant  signs  that  were 
showered  down  in  all  directions  upon  them,  they  refused 
to  form  any  just  induction  of  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
future.  ^ 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  prominent  and  well- 
known  dates,  by  way  of  introduction.  There  is  one  great 
date  in  prophecy  repeated  in  different  formulas,  but  in  all 
substantially  the  same.  We  read  of  “  Time,  times,  and  halt 
a  time,”  or  360  years,  twice  360  years,  and  half  of  360 
years  —  making,  when  added,  1260  years.  We  find  the 
same  date  in  another  formula :  forty-two  months,  equal  to 
1260  prophetic  days,  or  1260  literal  years.  We  find  it 
again  called  1260  days — prophetic  days — equal  to  1260 
literal  years.  These  prophetic  days  represent  each  of 
them  a  year ;  just  as  in  a  plan  or  a  map  an  inch  is 
made  to  represent  a  mile.  We  have  distinct  authority  for 
this.  In  Numbers,  xiv.  34, —  “After  the  number  of  the 
days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days,  each 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty 
years.”  In  Ezekiel,  iv.  6, — “  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  house  of  Judah  forty  days :  I  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year.”  This  prophecy,  then,  contains  its 
own  plan — the  measure  of  its  scale. 
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Now,  this  period  of  1260  years,  thus  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  is  employed  to  denote  the  duration  of  some  great 
apostasy  that  should  overcast  all  the  horizon  of  the  West, 
and  last  throughout  a  period  called  in  one  place  1 260  years ; 
in  another,  forty-two  months ;  in  another,  “  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time.”  You  will  see  that  this  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  passages : — In  Daniel,  vii.  25,  “  He  shall  speak 
great  swelling  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear 
out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times 
and  laws  :  and  they”  [that  is,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High] 
“  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and 
the  dividing  of  time” — or  1260  years.  Again,  in  Rev. 
xi.  3,  “  I  will  give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses,”  [true 
Christians,]  “  and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  tlyeescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth” — that  is, 
depressed — or  1260  years.  The  “witnesses  in  sackcloth” 
are  “  saints  worn  out,”  or  persecuted  by  the  same  apostasy 
that  is  referred  to  in  Daniel,  which  is  said  to  last  1 260  years. 
I  do  not  pause  to  identify  this  persecuting  power  with  the 
Romish  apostasy.  This  is  almost  universally  accepted.  The 
brands  predicted  in  the  prophecy  are  so  fully  developed  by 
the  Papacy,  that  dispute  is  barely  possible. 

Now,  having  seen  the  duration  of  this  apostasy,  let 
us  try  to  take  a  step  further, — When  did  it  begin  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  to  know  the  length  of  its  life,  unless  we  can 
ascertain  the  date  of  its  birth.  We  find  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  gave  the  Pope,  in  the  year  532,  not  only  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  but  civil  power  ;  in  other  words,  constituted  the 
great  papal  organisation  a  politico-ecclesiastical  power,  and 
armed  it  with  authority  to  enforce  by  the  sword  its  rescripts, 
its  laws,  and  its  pretended  obligations.  I  therefore  date  the 
commencement  of  the  papal  power  from  the  year  532 ;  and 
if  so,  1260  years  added  to  that  would  bring  us  down  to  1792, 
when  history  steps  in  to  attest  prophecy,  and  successive 
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judgments  began  to  fall  upon  the  Western  Apostasy.  Great 
convulsions  took  place  in  every  portion  of  Antichrist’s  domi¬ 
nions  ;  all  forces  played  against  it ;  God’s  people  began  to 
emerge  from  the  midst  of  it  ;  and  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  still  acts  came  into  its  initial  active  operation, — “  He 
shall  consume  it  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,” — is  waiting 
in  its  last  wreck  to  be  utterly  “  destroyed  by  the  brightness 
of  his  coming.”  From  that  era  to  this,  the  papal  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  scourged,  and  Romanism  wasted  down  to 
a  shell — it  is  galvanized,  not  living.  In  France,  it  is  a  mere 
political  tool ;  its  hold  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
gone.  In  Italy,  the  higher  priesthood  is  infidel.  In  Ireland, 
it  is  in  its  death-struggle.  In  England,  its  boasts,  but  glare 
and  pretension,  are  signs  of  its  exhaustion,  not  vitality. 

I  pass,  in  the  next  place,  to  another  date.  The  pro¬ 
phet  Daniel  specifics — and  this  relates  to  a  subject  which 
is  now  occupying  men’s  attention  in  tlie  East — 2300  years 
as  the  duration  of  the  Mahometan  power.  The  beginning 
of  the  2300  years  is  dated  by  the  most  accomplished  and 
learned  scholars  in  prophecy  at  about  the  year  430,  or 
the  era  of  the  noon-tide  glory  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
the  splendid  progress  of  Xerxes,  when  it  was  in  its  me¬ 
ridian  grandeur.  From  that  date  Daniel  looks  along  the 
centuries  to  the  epoch  of  its  decay,  and  predicts  that  2300 
years  from  that  date  its  decay  would  begin.  This  lands  us 
in  the  year  1820,  when  what  is  called  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  drying  up  of  the  river  Euphrates,  or  the  decaying  or 
wasting  away  of  the  Mahometan  power,  should  begin  to  take 
place.  Now,  if  this  caleulation  be  correct,  we  should  expeet 
that  in  the  year  1820,  or  thereabout,  the  Mahometan  power 
did  begin  to  waste  and  wane.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  the 
year  1820,  the  “  Annual  Register”  states,  "  The  Ottoman 
Empire  had  reached  its  meridian  strength,  free  from  all 
foreign  invasion,  and  in  possession  of  perfect  peace.”  What 
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takes  place  soon  after  this  ?  In  the  summer  of  that  very 
year  Ali  Pacha  revolted  against  the  Sultan.  In  the  autumn 
of  1820  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out.  Soon  after, 
Northern  Greece,  the  isles  of  the  Egean  Sea,  and  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  all  revolted  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  In 
the  Morea,  the  Greeks  destroyed  an  army  of  30,000  Turks. 
In  1827,  the  combined  fleets  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleets  at  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
In  the  year  1828,  Russia  crossed  the  Balkan,  entered  Adrian- 
ople,  and  Constantinople  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of 
the  Western  ambassadors.  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia 
are  at  this  moment  held  by  the  Russians.  The  Turkish 
province  of  Algiers  is  now  a  French  colony.  She  suicidally 
extinguished  the  Janizzaries,  her  best  troops.  During  the 
same  period  earthq'iakes,  plagues,  and  pestilences  have 
almost  depopulated  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  And  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  British  Consul  at  Constantinople, 
writing  in  1831,  says,  “  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Con¬ 
stantinople  lost  more  than  half  its  population.  Two  con¬ 
flagrations  happened  while  I  was  at  Constantinople,  and 
destroyed  1 5,000  houses.  The  silent  operation  of  the  plague 
is  continually  active.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
within  the  period  mentioned  300,000  have  been  prematurely 
swept  away  in  this  one  city  of  Europe,  by  causes  not  ope¬ 
rating  in  any  other  capital  whatever.”  See  how  exact  is  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

The  special  prediction  under  the  Sixth  Vial  is,  the  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  the  river  Euphrates  ;  that  is,  a  progressive  evapo¬ 
ration  of  Mahometanism,  beginning  in  1820,  and  expected 
by  every  student  of  prophecy  to  end  in  a  very  short  time 
indeed.  It  is,  you  will  observe,  to  die  out :  it  is  not  to  be 
sti  uck  down.  It  is  the  evaporation  of  a  stream,  not  the 
destruction  of  a  citadel  at  a  blow.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Russian  Eagle  is  to  have  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophi.i 
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for  his  eyrie.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Turks  are  to  cease 
to  be,  when  they  cease  to  be  Mahometans.  They  may  be¬ 
come  Christians.  The  9,000,000  of  Eastern  Christians 
that  are  under  the  Crescent,  and  subject  to  all  its  insults, 
its  oppression,  and  its  tyranny,  may  rise  up  to  be  a  glorious 
nation — a  nobler  obstruction  to  Russian  ambition  than  the 
decrepit  and  dying  Turkish  empire. 

Turkey,  just  at  the  period  predicted  in  prophecy,  begins 
to  die  out.  The  evidence  of  this  is  recent  testimony  re¬ 
specting  her.  Lamartine’s  last  rc-mark,  in  one  of  those 
sagacious  aphorisms  by  which  his  eloquence  is  distinguished, 
says,  “  Turkey  dies  for  want  of  Turks.”  This  gradual 
decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire  identifies  the  period  in  which 
we  now  are  with  what  is  called  in  the  Apocalypse  the  Sixth 
Vial.  Mr.  Habershon,  in  his  excellent  work  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  calculated,  in  1830,  that  the  Turkish  Empire  would  cease 
to  exist  soon  after  1849.  Its  end  is  at  hand.  He  was  not 
very  far  wrong.  Every  day  I  expect  to  hear  of  its  stream 
dried  up,  of  the  Crescent  waning,  and  of  Turkey  as  a  nation 
that  was — not  a  nation  mighty  and  longer  able  to  maintain 
itself.  Plague,  famine,  pestilence,  profligacy,  are  fast  drying 
up  her  empire  ;  her  exchequer  is  now  all  but  bankrupt ; 
her  momentary  success  against  Russia  is  a  surer  prognostic 
of  her  destruction.  Britain  and  France,  like  clouds,  may 
spread  over  the  Euphrates,  and  try  to  prevent  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  its  waters  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Tlie  echoes  of  victory  by 
ihe  fleets  of  the  ambitious  Autocrat,  and  the  cruel  destruction 
of  the  Turkish,  are  resounding  through  Europe.  This  gradual 
<lecay  of  tlK  Crescent,  after  the  period  predicted  under  the 
Sixth  Vial,  which  commenced  in  1820,  when  the  great  river 
Euphrates  began  to  be  dried  up,  is  assuredly  taking  place. 
Its  final  destruction  may  be  looked  for  every  day,  as  it  has 
been  since  1850  ;  and  now  Russia,  like  a  gigantic  vulture 
poised  in  mid-heaven,  on  outstretched  wings,  waits  for  the 
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moment  to  descend  and  to  destroy.  Peace  or  war  is  equally 
exhausting  Turkey.  Help  her  (and  it  is  duty  to  aid  the  op¬ 
pressed),  and  you  may  soften  her  fall,  but  you  will  not  avert 
her  decay.  The  “  sure  word  of  prophecy  ”  is  stronger  than 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France.  We  watch  at  this 
moment  for  the  issue ;  and  I  confess  I  long  to  see  the  expiring 
throes  of  an  empire  that  has  long  oppressed  the  free  and 
crushed  the  good  ;  to  hear  the  last  boom  of  Mahometan  can¬ 
non  ;  and  to  see  the  beautiful  lands  around  Constantinople,  so 
beautiful  and  so  fertile,  emerge  from  the  deluge  of  Mahometan 
superstition,  and  not  Russia  but  Christianity  ascendant  the 
result,  but  the  way  prepared  for  the  march  of  the  Kings  of 
the  East  to  their  beloved  Palestine,  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Having  seen,  then,  that  we  must  now  be  near  that  epoch, 
let  me  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  as  soon  as  the  Crescent 
wanes  and  the  great  river  Euphrates,  the  recognised  symbol 
of  the  Turkish  power,  evaporates,  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
preparation  for  the  return  of  the  Kings  of  the  East ;  that 
is,  an  awakening  take  place  among  the  Jews,  emerging  from 
the  lands  of  their  captivity,  and  moving  homewards  to 
Jerusalem; — an  exodus  more  majestic  than  that  from  Egypt, 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  that  is  kept  from  them  by 
the  kings,  and  rulers,  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Here  every 
sign  is  most  striking.  In  all  directions  the  Jews  are  awa¬ 
kening  to  a  sense  of  nationality.  They  have  newspapers — I 
read  one  of  them  every  week— conducted  with  great  talent 
and  power.  They  begin  to  stand  out  as  they  never  did 
before.  They  were  always  insulated,  but  it  was  rather  as 
broken  and  fragmental  units  ;  now  they  begin'to  be  insu¬ 
lated  in  their  nationality,  or  as  a  nation,  and  to  consolidate 
their  power.  I  may  state,  from  their  own  newspaper,  that 
they  are  organising  plans  for  repossessing  Palestine.  Many 
of  them  have  gone  out  as  farmers  and  agriculturists  ;  and 
in  this  Jewish  newspaper  I  read  the  reports  of  the  agricul- 
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turist  Jews  in  Palestine,  addressed  to  their  brethren  at 
home,  just  as  you  might  read  the  account  of  the*  spies  of 
old,  when  they  told  the  children  of  the  desert  of  the  riches 
and  the  glories  of  the  promised  land.  In  America,  funds 
are  at  this  moment  being  raised,  and  near  a  million  dollars 
secured,  for  building  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  dry 
bones  in  ten  thousand  valleys  give  tokens  of  returning  life  ; 
the  springs  of  Palestine  have  suddenly  become  full  of  fresh 
and  refreshing  water  ;  every  branch  of  the  fig-tree  buds  ; 
and  more  Jews  have  been  converted,  according  to  Tholock, 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  than  during  the  pi  evious  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred ;  and  there  are  more  Jews  at  this  moment  in 
Jerusalem  than  there  have  been  during  the  last  seventeen 
centuries.  A  deeper  interest,  too,  is  now  felt  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Jews  than  ever  was  felt  before  ;  and  the  va¬ 
rious  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  not  fifty  years 
old,  have  been  blessed  with  great  and  growing  success,  and 
arc  now  the  most  prosperous  of  any.  In  England  I  believe 
it  is  so,  and  in  Scotland  I  know  that  it  is.  And  what  is 
one  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day  ?  Whether  the 
Jews  shall  be  admitted  to  legislative  and  municipal  power. 
Whether  it  be  a  duty  to  admit  them,  or  the  reverse,  their 
seeking  and  our  discussing  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  proof 
of  national  developement,  a  forelight  of  future  result.  But 
I  know  the  meaning  of  this.  It  is  the  Jew,  a  weary,  wan¬ 
dering  exile,  seeking  a  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  and 
when  he  has  obtained  a  political  place  in  the  Constitution  of 
England,  as  probably  he  will,  he  will  still  find  that  he  has  no 
rest,  and  his  heart  will  yearn  still,  till  his  feet  shall  tread  the 
consecrated  streets  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  world’s  great  worthies,  walked,  and  worshipped  our 
God  and  their  God.  And  it  is  very  singular,  I  may  observe, 
that  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey  took  its  origin 
about  things  in  Jerusalem, — about  shriiai  and  altars,  -- 
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about  the  sacred  shrines,  where  stupid  monks,  that  have 
crucified  afresh  a  living  Christ,  are  fighting  and  quarrelling 
about  the  tomb  of  a  dead  Christ. 

In  the  “  Hebrew  Observer,  ”  a  newspaper  conducted  by 
Jews,  and  very  hostile  to  Christianity,  I  found,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  poem  in  which  an  unconverted  Jew  applies  to  Ma¬ 
hometanism  and  to  his  own  race  the  very  phrases  employed 
in  our  Apocalypse,  and  forms  the  same  inferences  respecting 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Jews  which  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  gather,  on  ground  he  refuses  to  tread. 

“  REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NIGH. 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  pilgrim  bands  ! 

Hark  !  hear  ye  not  the  cry 
Which  sweeps  across  the  desert  sands, — 

His  voice,  who  heaven  and  earth  commands  ? 

Redemption  draweth  nigh ! 

Lift  up  your  heads !  The  Crescent  wanes 
In  yonder  Eastern  sky. 

Beneath  whose  beam  Oppression  reigns, — 

Beneath  whose  beam  Pollution  stains  : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  ! 

Lift  up  your  heads !  Euphrates’  stream 
Is  spent, — its  course  is  dry, — 

The  Prophet’s  vision  is  no  dream, — 

His  burden  is  no  idle  theme : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  ! 

Lift  up  your  beads,  ye  Eastern  Kings ! 

Ask  ye  the  reason  why  ? 

Who  bore  you  erst  on  eagles’  wings. 

You  to  your  laud  in  triumph  brings  : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  ! 

Lift  up  your  heads !  The  nations  quake, 

Who  raised  their  horn  on  high ; — 

See  how  their  ancient  pillars  shake, 

While  from  a  dream  their  monarchs  wake  I 
Redemption  draweth  nigh  1 
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Lift  up  your  heads  !  The  Moslem’s  fane 
No  more  provokes  a  sigh ; 

Lo !  Israel’s  Lion  shakes  his  mane  1 

I  see  Him  stalk  athwart  the  plain : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh 

Lift  up  your  heads !  for  Canaan’s  soil 
Is  yours.  Ye  shall  not  buy. 

Long  has  it  yielded,  as  a  spoil, 

Its  com,  its  wine,  its  fruit,  its  oil : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  ! 

Lift  up  your  heads  !  Your  Temple  dome 
Shall  once  more  kiss  the  sky  ! 

Jerusalem  shall  be  your  home, 

From  which  her  sons  no  more  shall  roam  : 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  ! 

Lift  up  your  heads !  Lift  up  your  voice  ! 

Ye  heralds,  quickly  fly ! 

Bid  Israel’s  exiled  tribes  rejoice  ; 

Israel,  the  people  of  His  choice ; 

Redemption  draweth  nigh  !  — Ben  Japhet.” 

During  the  action  of  the  sixth  vial,  while  the  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  evaporates,  and  the  Jews  are  rising  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  seek  the  land  of  their  fathers,  three  unclean 
spirits,  like  frogs,  go  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
false  prophet — spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles.  All  of 
them  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole 
world,  to  gather  them  together  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon, 
the  great  day  of  Almighty  God.  I  may  observe  that  these 
spirits  have  gone  forth  since  the  year  1 820,  when  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  power  began  to  wane,  to  deceive  the  nations.  What 
are  these  unclean  spirits  ?  We  understand  their  nature  from 
their  origin.  The  first  is  from  the  dragon — the  Infidel 
spirit,  which  is  now  commonly  called  Secularism.  The 
second  is  from  the  wild  beast  of  the  abyss,  which  (I  need  not 
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explain  to  you)  is  evidently  Romanism,  The  third,  from 
the  false  prophet,  that  Iooks  like  a  lamb,  but  speaks  like  a 
dragon,  is  the  spirit  of  Priesthood,  called,  rudely,  Puseyism, 
and,  courteously,  Tractarianism.  I  appeal  to  every  hearer, 
if  the  last  ten  years  do  not  afford  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
action  of  these  unclean  spirits. 

In  Germany,  in  France,  and  even  in  England  and 
America,  and  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  Infidel  spirit, 
in  various  disguises,  is  actively  at  work.  I  do  not  pause 
to  adduce  the  evidence.  Much  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  Italy  and  in  Austria  is  really  infidel.  It  is  a  reaction 
from  the  revolting  superstition  and  despotism  by  which 
they  were  crushed.  The  Romish  spirit,  again,  so  justly 
represented  by  the  unclean  frog,  has  been  croaking  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  and,  indeed,  over 
Christendom,  making  proselytes  in  every  rank,  swelling 
its  battalions  for  its  more  terrific  overthrow,  and  finishing 
its  triumph  by  the  marvellous  blunder  of  1850,  when  it 
snatched  at  a  gem  in  the  diadem  of  England’s  crown, 
and  the  Pope  dreamed,  in  his  folly,  that  the  pulse  at 
a  well-known  bishop’s  wrist  was  the  beat  in  the  heart  of 
Old  England.  The  third  unclean  spirit  is  clearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Elliot  to  be  what  I  have  called  Tractarianism,  or  the 
assumption  of  priestly  power.  This  is  in  many  quarters  the 
predominant  spirit  of  the  age.  And  what  is  its  character  ? 
The  minister  is  merged  in  the  priest — the  glory  of  the 
Master  in  the  pretensions  of  the  messenger — personal  worth 
in  official  claims — the  glory  in  the  altar — and  men’s  souls  are 
bowed  down  by  ceremony,  instead  of  their  hearts  being  cap¬ 
tivated  by  love.  In  the  New  Testament,  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  called  ambassadors.  If  a  man  be  an  ambassador, 
he  cannot  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  thing  be  a  priest. 
A  priest  is  one  who  carries  my  cause  to  God,  and  deals 
for  me  with  God ;  an  ambassador  is  one  that  brings  God’s 
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mind  to  me,  and  deals  with  me  from  God.  If,  therefore,  a 
minister  be  a  priest,  he  cannot  be  an  ambassador ;  if  he  be 
an  ambassador,  he  cannot  be  a  priest.  Let  Dr.  Pusey  take  j 

which  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases ;  impaled  on  one  or  j 

the  other  he  must  be,  and  there  he  must  be  perched,  until  he  j 

fully  renounces  or  fully  accepts  his  error.  j 

Now,  these  unclean  spirits,  whose  names  and  nature  I  have 
briefly  touched  upon,  are  at  this  moment  inspiring  the  kings 
and  princes  and  rulers  of  the  earth,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
emerging  under  the  sixth  vial,  but  continuing  under  the  i 

seventh.  Russia,  driven  on  from  the  East — Turkey,  roused 
against  her  will — the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  in  mortal  conflict — 

France  and  England,  in  spite  of  skilful  diplomacy,  precipita¬ 
ting  the  conflict  they  dread  and  cannot  avert — Austria  and 
Prussia  standing  by,  vainly  attempting  neutrality — are  the 
shadows  of  coming  events.  New  dispositions  may  stave  off 
an  arrest  for  a  day ;  but  the  urging  force  of  the  stream  is  too 
strong,  and  the  venomous  spirits  too  active  and  powerful,  to 
be  permanently  and  effectually  repressed.  Their  influence  is 
extended  to,  and  in  action  under,  the  last — called,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  Seventh  Vial.  These  unclean  spirits  come  out 
under  the  sixth ;  they  do  not  go  in  again,  however,  but  con¬ 
tinue  their  action  during  the  seventh  ;  and  it  is  during  their 
action,  under  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial,  that  the  last 
and  greatest  struggle  takes  place.  Look  across  the  sea  and 
behold  what  is  now  the  condition  of  Europe.  The  nations 
heaving  to  their  centres — infidel,  democratical,  and  priestly  ele¬ 
ments  fermenting  and  generating,  in  the  subterranean  depths 
of  society,  those  terrific  elements  which  are  destined  to  ex¬ 
plode  and  shatter  thrones,  rend  shrines,  and  overturn  altars. 

After  the  rise  of  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  is 
embodied  in  the  various  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
another  angel  spreads  his  pinion,  warring  against  the  errors 
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of  Babylon.  This  is  fulfilled  in  the  various  Protestant 
societies,  and  especially  in  that  earnest-  and  universal  protest 
that  still  sounds  from  ten  thousand  pulpits  throughout  the 
land.  These  shall  grow  louder  as  Babylon  grows  feebler, 
and  finally  mingle  with  her  knell. 

It  is  during  the  closing  days  of  this  dispensation  that  a 
remarkable  prophecy  in  Daniel  comes  to  be  fulfilled.  By 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
our  position  :  “  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
shall  be  increased.”  Could  I  give  a  more  succinct  and 
impressive  description  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ?  During 
the  last  seventeen  years  there  has  been  more  speedy,  fre¬ 
quent,  and  extended  travelling,  than  during  the  seventeen 
hundred  years  before.  The  stationary  habits  of  former 
generations  have  been  fast  breaking  up.  The  numbers  that 
move  on  the  iron  rail  have  baffled  all  anticipation ;  and  this 
enormous  net-work  has  overspread  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  by  which  five  hundred  people  at  a  time  are  taken 
from  capital  to  capital,  with  all  the  speed,  accuracy,  and 
precision  of  a  weaver’s  shuttle.  The  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia  and  California,  the  mere  surface  of  which  we 
have  only  yet  touched,  have  covered  the  ocean  with  gigantic 
steamers,  till  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  as  populous  as  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  antipodes  are  now  reached  as  soon 
from  London  as  the  Hebrides  used  to  be ;  and,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Panama,  continents  are  severed  and  intersected,  in 
order  to  remove  obstructions  and  impediments  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  march  of  men.  Apart  from  the  impetus  given  to 
travelling,  the  piodigious  influx  of  gold  (and  I  am  told  that 
only  the  other  day  a  million  arrived  in  this  great  capital)  no 
longer  makes  it  a  poetical  extravagance,  but  the  literal  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  day  :  “  And  the  streets  of  the  city  were  pure 
gold.”  And  whilst  there  shall  be  this  travelling  to  and  fro, 
it  is  added,  “  Knowledge  shall  be  increased.”  In  all  direc- 
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tions  this  is  taking  place.  Long-buried  secrets  are  coming 
forth  from  their  hiding-places  at  the  bidding  of  men. 
Nineveh  has  arisen  from  the  dead,  to  tell  mankind  what  the 
Bible  has  been  telling  ceaselessly :  “  Holy  men  of  old  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Polar 
realms  are  explored ;  the  secrets  of  the  iceberg  and  the 
tenantry  of  the  frozen  zone  are  brought  to  light ;  and  the 
attempt  of  a  thousand  years — in  pursuit  of  which  the  gal¬ 
lant  Franklin  and  countless  brave  seamen,  we  fear,  have 
perished  —  the  North-west  Passage  has  at  length  been 
achieved ;  and  the  North  Pole  will  probably  be  as  clearly 
revealed  in  a  few  years  as  the  Equator  is  now.  Medical 
science  has  attained  wondrous  progress  since  Jesus,  who 
consecrated  it  by  his  example,  lived  and  healed,  and  suf¬ 
fered  and  died.  Those  formidable  epidemics,  the  offspring 
of  sin  as  much  as  the  judgment  of  God,  are  more  thoroughly 
understood  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  pestilence  which  we 
call  typhus,  or  the  other  {)estilence  we  call  fever,  or  the  other 
we  call  cholera,  or  the  last  and  worst  we  call  consumption, 
may  not,  by  God’s  blessing,  bo  as  much  mitigated  as  a  re¬ 
cent  pestilence,  more  destructive  than  any  of  them,  known 
by  the  name  of  small-pox.  I  say,  we  see  in  all  these  things 
the  progress  in  knowledge.  And  that  wonderful  anaesthetic 
agent,  chloroform,  which  is  a  very  recent  discovery,  has 
mitigated  the  primal  curse  pronounced  on  one  half  of  the 
human  family,  and  rendered  the  terrible  operation  of  the 
Burgeon’s  knife  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  subject  of  it. 

During  these  last  days,  also,  it  is  stated,  as  another  fact, 
that  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  among  all 
nations  for  a  witness.  Now,  is  not  this  a  distinguishing 
sign  of  the  age  ?  China,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  invete¬ 
rate  superstition,  has  lifted  up  its  everlasting  gates,  and 
partly  without  and  partly  with  our  teaching  the  truths  of 
the  King  of  Glory  have  entered,  and  thd  glorious  sound  of 
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the  gospel  is  reverberating  in  the  streets  of  Pekin  ;  and  our 
country,  true  to  its  responsibility,  is  pouring  Bibles  and 
missionaries  into  it.  The  tribes  that  cluster  around  the 
North  Pole,  whose  home  is  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
have  been  sought  out  for  so  many  years  apparently  to 
gratify  curiosity,  but  really  to  complete  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy ;  “  This  gospel  shall  be  preached  as  a  witness 
among  all  nations.”  The  Moslem,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Chinaman,  are  emerging  into  the  everlasting  light.  In 
every  tongue  of  earth  the  gospel  has  its  music  and  echo.  In 
every  latitude  and  longitude  the  cross  is  revealed,  obstructing 
walls  are  falling,  and,  where  Christianity  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  remedy,  it  is  everywhere  heard  as  a  witness, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  precursor  of  the  end. 

Another  symptom  of  the  close  of  this  age  is  the  great 
boasting  of  Babylon.  Never  did  the  Church  of  Rome  boast 
louder  than  she  does  now.  She  saith  in  her  heart,  “  I  sit 
a  queen,  and  am  no  widow.”  Her  last  day  shall  be  her 
proudest,  and  her  dying  resistance  will  be  the  greatest.  She 
will  go  down,  as  sure  as  there  is  truth  in  prophecy,  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  every  sail  set,  and  her  prophecies  of  supremacy 
loudest  and  most  impudent.  She  has  crushed  every  attempt 
within  to  rectify  her  errors  and  reform  her  corruptions ;  she 
has  persecuted  with  the  sword  and  fagot  every  exertion 
from  without  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  apostasy ;  her 
pride  has  grown  with  her  years  ;  her  pretensions  are,  in  the 
year  1853,  louder  than  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hildebrand 
himself.  But  her  imperial  splendour  shall  be  her  funeral 
pall ;  her  present  glory  shall  only  soon  light  her  to  her 
grave.  At  this  very  period,  immediately  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Crescent  in  the  East  and  of  the  Tiara  in  the 
West,  we  read,  there  will  be  a  general  war  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe ;  and  the  unclean  spirits  preparing 
the  kings  of  the  eirth  for  the  great  battle,  as  the  Scripture 
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calls  it,  of  God  Almighty.  The  revolutionary  fires  that 
are  smouldering  under  every  throne  shall  then  burst  out ; 
every  capital  in  Europe  shall  blaze,  every  village  become 
a  camp,  and  every  country  a  battle-field.  Assembled  kings 
shall  debate  their  very  existence  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  kingdom  dash  against  kingdom,  like  stars  broken 
loose  from  their  orbits,  and  fall  fi’om  their  high  places,  like 
leaves  or  unripe  fruit  from  the  fig-tree  when  shaken  by 
fierce  winds.  Every  acre  of  Europe  is  covered  with  strange 
and  ominous  shadows,  which  coming  events  cast  before. 
Auguries  of  looming  evils  have  found  access  to  cabinets  and 
councils,  and  statesmen  at  their  wits’  end  look  pale  and  per¬ 
plexed,  while  their  hearts  tremble  for  fear  of  the  things  that 
are  coming  on  the  earth.  1848  was  a  great  wave,  rising 
and  reaching  far  up  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  then  receding, 
but  only  to  gather  fresh  volume,  and  to  come  up  again 
augmented  in  mass,  and  with  accumulated  speed,  to  burst 
over  the  lowliest  hearth-stone  and  the  loftiest  roof-tree, 
convulsing  all  things,  wasting  many,  yet  sweeping  away 
the  corrupting  drift-weed  of  centuries,  and  destined  thus  to 
baptize  rather  than  overwhelm  and  bury  the  earth. 

Another  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  is  the  intensity 
that  is  concentrated  in  almost  every  sphere  and  department 
of  life.  The  object  may  be  great,  or  the  pursuit  may  be  in 
itself  worthless  ;  but  everywhere  you  perceive  that  energy, 
and  vigour,  and  great  force  are  in  it.  Let  it  be  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  pin  or  the  enlightenment  of  a  soul — let  it  be 
the  service  of  a  master  behind  the  counter  or  of  our  gracious 
Queen  in  the  cabinet,  there  is  imparted  into  it  an  evident 
and  palpable  energy.  For  evil  or  for  good,  the  age  of  apathy 
is  gone.  Men  are  in  earnest  in  all  they  do.  They  are  doing 
with  all  their  might.  All  seem  to  feel  as  if  the  time  for 
their  mission  were  preternaturally  short,  and  the  force  they 
have  extremely  inadequate,  and  the  night  of  time,  or  the 
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night  of  death,  too  near  to  allow  of  respite  from  their  toils, 
or  a  relaxation  of  their  energies.  This  intensity  is  a  pro¬ 
phetic  instinct,  a  sign  of  the  times,  an  omen  of  the  retiring 
sun  and  the  gathering  darkness,  the  termination  of  the 
groans  of  humanity,  the  travail  of  nature,  and  the  winding 
up  of  a  drama  of  which  angels  have  been  for  6000  years 
the  spectators,  and  men  the  solemn  actors.  If  this  be 
a  sign  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  men  of  this 
world,  let  us  Christians  excel,  not  fall  behind  them. 
“  Work  while  it  is  called  To-day.”  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.”  The  warning  cry  is 
ringing  loud  and  clear  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass 
— “The  Bridegroom  cometh!”  Are  our  lamps  burning? 
Are  our  loins  girt  ?  Are  our  hands  in  the  shop,  but  our 
hearts,  and  our  hopes,  and  our  treasure  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  is  ? 

Another  very  pregnant  and  remarkable  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  disintegration  and  disorganisation  of  all  things.  Where 
reformation  is  refused,  revolution  begins.  Whether  there  be 
or  be  not  the  hope  of  improvement,  there  is  all  but  a  uni¬ 
versal  determination  to  have  change.  Age  is  no  defence ; 
past  services  to  generations  gathered  to  their  re.st  is  no 
apology.  Some  who  were  in  former  days  the  strenuous 
champions  of  things  that  be,  have  now  become  the  earnest 
advocates  of  new  creations.  Some  may  be  tactions,  some 
restless,  but  all  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  alter 
the  existing  economy.  Tiiis  is  a  feature  of  the  day  —  a  sign 
of  the  times.  And  what  means  it  ?  It  is  the  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  old,  that  is  ready  to  pass  away,  preparatory  to 
the  emergence  from  beneath  the  horizon  of  a  new  and  more 
glorious  order  of  things,  which  God  has  promised  and  man 
vainly  expects  he  can  him.self  create.  In  chemistry  and  in 
the  moral  arrangements  of  the  world,  the  disintegration  of 
existing  combinations  is  always  preparatory  to  new  and 
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frequently  more  beautiful  revelations  of  the  glory  of  the 
Maker  and  the  beauty  of  the  things  he  has  made.  Chaos 
grew  into  genesis  6000  years  ago.  The  fall  will  issue  in 
the  regeneration  and  restoration  of  all  things.  Designedly 
and  undesignedly,  we  are  breaking  up  the  present,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  construction  of  the  future ;  and  the 
sp(‘ed,  and  energy,  and  universal  consent  with  which  we  enter 
on  the  work  is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  is  at  our  doors. 
The  solemn  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  seems  the  very  type  and 
spirit  of  the  age : — “  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  and 
it  shall  be  no  more,  until  He  shall  come  whose  right  it  is.” 
“  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I 
will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea  and  the 
dry  land,  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  my  glory, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

Another  sign  of  the  close  of  this  dispensation  is  one  that 
is  exciting  great  disputes  and  difficulties  among  many — the 
ex{)Octation  of  supernatural,  or  rather  infra-natural  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  wicked  one.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
predictions  of  Scripture  as  to  the  character  of  the  last  days. 
Feats  above  the  level  of  the  human  are  ascribed  to  the 
Antichrist — assumed  and  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  in  intenser  degree,  and  with  yet  more  appalling  emphasis, 
may  be  displayed  before  Rome  sinks  into  the  fiery  gulf,  and 
Antichrist  is  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  the  Redeemer’s 
advent.  Hear  such  predictions  as  these  :  (2  Thess.  ii.  9) — 
“  Whose  coming  is  after  (or  according  to)  the  working  (or 
energy)  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won¬ 
ders.”  The  phrase,  “  lying  wonders,”  docs  not  mean  lying 
miracles,  but  miracles  that  profess  to  prove  what  is  a  lie 
Now  the  Church  of  Rome  is  at  the  present  moment  radi¬ 
ating  miracles  in  all  directions ;  many  of  them,  as  given 
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by  Dr.  Newman,  exceedingly  abound:  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  not  done 
supernatural,  or  rather  infra-natural,  deeds,  above  the 
reach  of  human  power,  by  the  inspiration  and  the  aid  of 
the  wicked  one.  I  remember  one  day — (I  think  I  related 
the  circumstance  once  before  in  a  lecture  in  this  very 
hall) — sitting  in  my  study;  the  servant  came  in,  and  said, 
“  A  strange-looking  gentleman  wants  to  see  you.”  The 
gentleman  was  ushered  in.  The  moment  he  appeared  I 
scanned  him  from  top  to  toe,  with  all  a  Scotchman’s  pene¬ 
tration  and  watchfulness.  When  I  looked  at  him  I  saw 
that  he  had  a  hat,  which  he  politely  took  off,  so  broad  that 
it  would  have  been  an  admirable  parasol  in  sunshine  and 
a  splendid  umbrella  in  a  heavy  shower.  I  noticed  that 
he  had  a  cloak  all  over  him,  reaching  down  nearly  to  his 
very  ankles,  with  a  large  cross,  and  a  heart  pierced  by  a 
dagger  on  his  left  breast,  and  written  round  it  “  Passio  Jesu 
Christi  Domini.”  I  looked  at  his  feet,  but  instead  of  seeing 
those  most  vulgar  and  Protestant  things  called  boots  or 
shoes,  I  noticed  that  he  had  no  stockings  and  no  shoes,  but  a 
sole  of  leather  below  each  foot,  each  string  coming  between 
each  toe  and  all  tied  round  his  ankles;  and  the  bow,  or  knot 
I  think  you  call  it,  was  so  exquisitely  tied,  that,  if  he  were 
not  a  monk,  I  should  have  said  “  a  lady  must  have  tied  that, 
for  no  man’s  fingers  could  have  done  it.”  Though  I  had 
not  seen  him  except  once  in  my  life  before,  in  a  railway 
carriage,  I  knew  him  at  once,  and  said,  “  I  believe  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Spencer  ?” 
(brother  of  the  Earl  Spencer.)  lie  said,  “  That  was  my 
name,  but  my  name  now  is  Father  Ignatius  the  Passionist.” 
I  said,  “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.”  He  said  he  had 
called  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Dr.  Hook,  and  Mr. 
Villiers,  I  think,  and  many  other® ;  and  knowing  I  had 
a  deep  interest  in  the  question  at  issue,  he  had  come  to  me 
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to  make  a  grand  proposition.  I  said,  “  Let  me  hear  it.”  He 
said,  “  It  is  this  :  that  you  cease  to  preach  any  more  against 
Popery  on  your  side,  and  that  we  cease  to  preach  any  more 
against  Protestantism  on  our  side,  and  begin  to  pray  toge¬ 
ther  for  unity.”  I  said  to  him,  “  Well,  that  seems  very 
beautiful  ;  but  how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ?  I  am  preparing  a  lecture  for  next  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  tlie  very  title  of  which  is,  ‘  The  Pope  the  Man  of  Sin  :  ’ 
now,  how  can  you  and  I  pull  together  ?”  I  said,  “  Father 
Ignatius,  I  tell  you  what  we  can  do  :  you  can  meet  me  at 
Exeter  Hall  an  hour  before  the  time  ;  you  shall  explain  for 
half  an  hour  your  plan;  I  will  explain  in  half  an  hour  my  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  then  I  will  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  correc¬ 
tion  of  my  blunders  ;  and  you  can  then  listen  to  my  lecture.” 
He  said  “  he  would  be  happy  to  come  and  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity,”  but  refused  to  listen  to  my  lecture.  He 
objected  to  controversy  altogether.  I  said,  “  Will  you  let 
a  elergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  begin  with  that 
beautiful  collect,  ‘  O  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  arc  open,  all 
desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,’  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer  ?  He  said,  ‘  No,  certainly  not  ;  it  is  contrary 
to  our  convictions  for  Catholics  to  pray  with  those  that  are 
heretics :  therefore  we  cannot  pray  togt  ther.”  “  Well, 
Father,”  I  said,  after  an  hour’s  conversation,  “  sometimes  I 
am  struck  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  in 
your  Church  above  the  level  of  the  human.  I  see  such  de- 
votcdness  in  your  priests — (and  who  can  deny  it  ?) — I  see 
such  sacrifices  made  by  some  (and  it  is  right  that  wo  should 
concede  it) — I  see  iii  yourself,  for  instanc(',  such  devotedness 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  an  awful  and  a  miserable  super¬ 
stition — I  see  in  you  such  earnestness,  that  I  sometimes 
begin  to  think.  Father  Ignatius,  that  your  Church  has  som('- 
thing  suptirnatural  or  infra-natural  about  it.”  He  paused, 
and  looking  me  in  the  face,  said,  with  great  solemnity, 
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“  Dr.  Gumming,  if  the  Church  of  Rome  be  not  the  only 
Church  of  the  living  God,  she  is  the  master-piece  of  the 
d(!vil  ;  she  can  be  nothing  between.”  I  said  to  him,  “You 
will  pardon  me,  but  I  solemnly  believe  your  Church  belongs 
to  the  last  class  you  mentioned.”  He  said,  “  It  is  what  I 
expected — it  is  what  I  supposed,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
at  all  surju-rse  me.”  And  we  parted.  I  gave  him  a  little 
book — a  lecture.  It  w’as  a  very  small  book,  called  “  Christ 
receiving  Sinners.”  “  Now,”  I  said,  “  Father  Ignatius,  wo 
may  never  meet  .again  iii  this  world  ;  will  you  read  this 
bf)ok  ?  It  has  no  eloquence,  but  it  is  a  simple  statement  of 
the  w.ay  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance  with  God,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  true.”  He  said,  “  I  will  take  your  book,  but  I  won’t 
jii'omise  to  read  it.”  “  Well,  then,”  I  said,  “  if  you  w'on’t 
read  it,  I  Avill  take  the  book  baek  ;  I  can  find  [)lenty  that 
will  read  it.”  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  you  have  been  so  cour¬ 
teous  and  kind,  and  have  received  me  in  such  a  pleasant 
manner,  that  for  once  I  will  promise  to  read  the  book.”  I 
entered  his  name  on  its  title-page  as  .a  gift  from  me  ;  and  I 
have  prayed — and  prayer  is  the  uoblest  controversial  weapon 
we  can  employ— that  it  may  please  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless 
it  to  that  misguided,  simple  man,  too  simple  to  be  the  tool 
of  the  Vati'  in,  so  that  he  may  come  out  of  his  prison-house, 
and  testify  amid  such  a  dense  mass  of  listening  immortals 
as  this  the  glorious  Gospel  of  God,  in  contrast  with  the 
soul-destroying  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  Rome.  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  this  ;  I  quote  it  merely  to  show  you  that 
my  conviction  of  the  sujiernatural  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  not  the  only  one.  If  Satan  inspires  the  Fapaey, 
he  will  enable  it  to  do  signs  and  wonders. 

Some  think  that  already  Satan  is  manifesting  sujierna- 
tural  agency,  and  doing  feats  that  correspond  to  those  jire- 
ilicted  to  occur  in  the  last  days  of  our  dispensation.  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Secularism  which  excludes 
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the  supernatural  altogether,  and  the  superstition  which  sees 
supernatural  feats  everywhere. 

Professor  Newman  represents  the  one  class,  Dr.  Newmaii 
the  other. 

Some  excellent  men  allege  that  table-tuniing  and  table¬ 
speaking  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
Satan  and  infra-natural  miracles.  Now,  I  think  I  am  com¬ 
petent  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  it  is  not  an  impertinent 
assumption  to  say  so.  I  will  tell  you  why,  by  and  by.  I 
cannot  agree  with  some,  who  denounce  its  claims  to  be 
supernatural  as  prima  facie  false,  because  impossible  ;  nor 
can  I  agree  with  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  Satanic  power,  or  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  disembodied  spirits.  I  was  asked  to  go 
and  visit  two  of  the  most  able  and  effective  performers  upon 
tables  in  the  house  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  a  member  of  my 
congregation.  I  watched,  suspiciously,  the  whole  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  is  important,  however,  to  discriminate.  There 
is  table-moving,  which  is  one  thing  ;  there  is  table-speaking, 
or  disembodied  spirits  speaking  through  tables  (as  it  is 
alleged),  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  The  one  may 
be  a  scientific  phenomenon  ;  the  other  I  shall  try  to  de.scribe 
as  I  think  it  deserves.  It  may  seem  j)resumptuous  to  say 
I  am  satisfied,  but  with  deepest  deference,  that  Faraday 
in  his  letter  docs  not  explain  the  phenomena.  IVhether 
it  be  by  electricity,  or  galvanism,  or  mesmerism,  or  any  other 
yet  undetected  motive  and  subtle  element,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  fingers  of  a  lady  laid  lightly  on  a  heavy  table  made 
it,  in  my  presence,  spin  round,  lift  its  legs,  stamp  the  floor, 
and  throw  itself  into  most  extraordinary  and  unbecoming 
convulsions.  I  may  mention,  too,  that  myself  and  one  of 
my  own  little  children  have  made  a  chair  spin  round  the 
drawing-room,  without  the  least  muscular  impulse  that  I 
was  conscious  of  communicating  to  it,  and,  in  short,  i)erform 
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such  bacchanalian-like  gymnastics  as  I  could  not  deliberately 
and  intentionally  cause.  Table-turning  is  an  amusement  for 
children.  Table-talking  is  not  so.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  understand,  if  possible,  what  pretends  to  be  above 
human  ;  for  while  expecting  miracles,  and  signs  supernatural, 
or  rather  infra-natural,  in  the  last  days,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  and  prepare  to  decide  what  are  and  what  are  not  so. 
My  friends  asserted  in  their  drawing-room,  not  only  that 
this  new  motive  power  was  true  (which  may  or  may  not  be) 
but  that  there  was  something  above  and  beyond  table-moving 
by  the  touch,  which  may  be  the  verge  of  a  discovery,  if 
not  what  Faraday  alleges  it  to  be.  It  may  be  electricity, 
it  may  be  galvanism,  it  may  be  neither ;  or  it  may  be  some 
other  natural  influence  which  we  do  not,  at  present,  know 
of.  I  am  aware  there  are  difficulties  in  supposing  the  exis¬ 
tence  in  human  fingers  of  an  undetected  power,  for  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  people  sit  down  to  dine,  and  lay  their 
fingers  on  the  table,  it  does  not  begin  to  dance  ?  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  I  saw  a  table,  touched  lightly  by  the  fingers  of  a 
lady,  whose  muscular  powers,  I  am  sure,  were  not  very  for¬ 
midable,  rise,  leap,  and  move  from  side  to  side  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Faraday  does  not  and  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  this.  My  two  friends,  however,  said  that  there  was 
more  than  this.  They  set  the  table  in  motion,  and  then 
asked  me  to  put  questions  to  the  supposed  spirit,  which  had 
just  taken  possession  of  the  table.  I  said,  “  No,  I  decline  to 
do  that  ;  I  am  here  simply  as  a  spectator,  and  have  reasons 
for  declining,  which  I  need  not  state.  I  am  here  simply  as 
an  inquirer  :  you  begin,  and  I  will  look  on.”  The  question 
was  asked,  “Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reeve?”  The 
table  gave  three  gentle  taps,  which  means  in  the  table  ver¬ 
nacular,  “Yes.”  “Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk?”  The 
table  gave  three  gentle  raps,  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
After  asking  two  or  three  questions  about  various  per- 
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sons,  present  or  absent,  and  receiving  similar  polite  and 
courteous  replies,  my  friends  asked  the  supposed  spirit, 
“Do  you  know  Dr.  Gumming?”  The  table  positively 
forgot  all  the  respect  due  to  a  lady’s  drawing-room  and 
threw  itself  into  a  state  of  convulsive  kicking,  which  made 
me  anxious,  not  about  my  creed,  but  about  the  table’s  safety. 
My  friends  then  asked  how  many  shillings  were  in  my 
pocket.  It  guessed  eleven,  and  there  were  only  five.  They 
then  asked  how  many  sovereigns  I  had.  It  guessed  five, 
and  I  had  only  one.  It  was  then  asked,  “  Will  you  answer 
Dr.  Gumming  at  all  ?  The  answer,  according  to  their  in¬ 
terpretation,  was  “No,”  in  the  most  decided  manner.  “  Why 
not?”  An  alphabet  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and, 
certainly,  the  proceeding  was  very  curiouS.  We  began : 
A,  the  table  stood  still ;  B,  it  gave  three  taps.  That  was 
set  down  as  the  first  letter  of  the  answer.  We  then  began 
again :  A,  the  table  was  silent ;  B,  still  silent.  We  went 
on  till  we  came  to  E,  then  there  were  three  taps.  This  was 
proceeded  with  till  the  words  were  made  out, — “  Because 
he  laughs.”  When  I  heard  this,  I  submitted  that  my  laugh¬ 
ing  and  incredulity  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  convincing  me, 
and  not  leaving  me  a  sceptic.  But  the  table  seemed  to 
dislike  me  excessively.  I  confess  I  saw  much  that  was 
curious  ;  I  saw  a  great  deal  that  was  very  remarkable :  but 
I  have  also  seen  very  remarkable  things  in  the  feats  of  those 
semi-naked  tumblers  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  tricks 
of  card-shufilers  in  a  room,  and  in  the  conversaziones  of 
ventriloquists  in  a  chimney-nook.  But  I  see  nothing  super¬ 
natural  ;  and  mark,  if  there  be  a  doubt  that  a  thing  is  a 
miracle,  it  is  no  miracle.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  there 
was  no  doubt  expressed  by  bitter  enemies  that  what  he  did 
was  miraculous ;  the  puzzle  was,  “  Is  it  from  the  devil 
below,  or  is  it  from  God  above  ?”  But  table-talking  is  so 
equivocal,  that  the  parties  present  witnessing  the  so-called 
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miraculous  rcsiwiises  are  puzzled  to  determine  whether  it 
be  supernatural,  or  only  very  clever  and  talented.  Now,  in  the 
last  days,  I  look  not  for  equivocal  feats  and  dubious  miracles, 
but  for  terrible  startling  manifestations  of  superhuman  power, 
whieh  should  deceive,  if  possible,  the  very  elect. 

But  a  word  more  on  this  subject.  I  have  read  on  one 
side  nobody  but  Mr.  Close  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  have 
written  very  ably  and  admirably ;  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  either  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  decision,  yet  I  agree 
with  their  conclusions.  I  have  read  every  pamphlet  I 
could  find  on  the  other  side,  from  Mr.  Dibdin,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pious  men  in  London,  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  ]\Ir. 
Gillson,  and  every  one  else  who  has  written  in  favour  of 
their  views ;  and  this  is  the  result  I  have  come  to: — In 
reading  those  various  interesting  works  I  noticed  that  each 
inquirer  of  the  table  got  all  his  answers  very  much  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  wishes  and  predilections.  L(‘t  us  mark 
well  that  fact.  For  instance :  according  to  the  Kev.  R.  W. 
Dibdin,  demons  enter  into  the  table  and  tell  lies,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  right ;  that 
is,  they  are  Jesuits  or  Popish  demons.  According  to  Mr. 
Godfrey,  it  is  the  spirits  of  departed  sinners  that  emerge 
from  hell  and  confirm  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  that  is, 
Protestant  spirits.  According  to  Owen,  the  infidel  and 
Socialist,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot,  and  D’Alembert,  and  Paine, 
all  come  down  from  eternal  happiness,  and  tell  him  how 
perfectly  happy  they  are,  and  have  been,  and  expect  to  be. 
According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillson,  spirits  speak  against 
Popery;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  they  praise  it, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  priests  of  Dr.  Wiseman.  Now,  I 
cannot  believe  that  an  evil  spirit  would  speak  the  truth, 
or  attest  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  for  if  a  kingdom  be 
divided  against  itself,  how  can  it  stand  ?  I  cannot,  in  the 
next  place,  believe  that  an  evil  spirit  would  be  so  stupid 
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a  blunderer  as  to  preach  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Alary 
to  so  sound  and  pious  a  Protestant  as  Mr.  Dibdin.  And 
I  can  never  believe  that  godly,  pious,  and  evangelical 
ministers,  are  the  media  by  whom  devils  come  from  hell, 
to  tell  lies  or  truths  to  mankind.  Nor  can  I  believe  that 
“Alfred  Brown,”  the  name  given  by  one  spirit,  could  describe 
his  torment,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Godfrey ;  or 
tint  any  other  lost  spirit  ever  can  be,  or  is,  suffered  to  come 
up  to  this  world  and  tell  the  transactions  of  its  awful  prison- 
house,  as  long  as  I  read  the  petition  of  the  rich  man  and  the 
decisive  answer  that  was  given  him :  “  I  pray  thee,  hither, 
that  thou  wouldest  send  Lazarus  unto  my  father’s  house, 
for  I  have  five  brethren,  that  ho  would  testify  unto  them, 
lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment.  And  Abra¬ 
ham  said  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets: 
if  they  hear  not  them,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  Now,  mark  you,  if  the 
Old  Testament  alone  was  sufficient  1800  years  ago  to  render 
unnecessary  and  impossible  an  apparition  from  the  dead 
to  attest  its  truth,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  together  arc, 
d  fortiori,  more  than  sufficient  to  render  unnecessary,  un¬ 
expected,  impossible,  untrue,  an  apparition  of  a  spirit  from 
the  realms  of  the  lost  for  the  same  object  and  mission.  I 
expect  supernatural  deeds  before  this  dispensation  closes ; 
but  table-talking  is  not  such  proof  of  the  manifestation  of 
Satan  as  we  are  to  look  for.  Besides,  Satan  has  higher 
game  to  fly  at;  ho  is  at  present  too  busy  in  spreading 
German  Rationalism,  Tractarianism,  Popery,  and  various 
kinds  of  moral  evil,  to  have  any  disposable  force  and  time 
to  spare  for  such  bungling  manifestations  as  table-talking. 
I  admit  that  it  is  much  that  is  striking,  much  that  is 
curious,  much  that  I  cannot  explain ;  but  I  protest  against 
the  conclusion  that,  because  I  cannot  explain  a  phenomenon, 
1  am  bound  to  attribute  it  to  supernatural  and  miraculous 
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agency.  The  only  trace  of  the  serpent’s  presence  that  I 
can  discover  in  the  matter  is,  I  confess,  to  me  a  very  sad 
one.  It  is  this :  that  the  excitement  it  has  produced  should 
make  lunatics  in  America — that  it  should  be  organised  into 
a  church,  as  they  call  it,  in  Philadelphia — that  a  clergyman 
should  advertise  a  lecture  on  the  theology  of  table-talk  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  that  Christian  ministers 
of  undoubted  piety  and  talent,  purity  of  life,  and  clearness 
of  mind,  should  waste  their  influence  and  weaken  their 
power,  by  publishing  medimval  fancies,  monkish  nonsense, 
profane  and  anile  fables. 

Signs  as  predicted  in  the  firmament  are  also  multiplying. 
To-day’s  newspaper  has  three  letters  descriptive  of  astral  phe¬ 
nomena,  unexpected  and  remarkable.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  we  have  h(!ard  of  new  planets,  unexpected  comets, 
brilliant  auroras,  lunar  rainbows,  and  yet  more  brilliant  and 
remarkable  meteoric  appearances.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but 
I  am  not  sceptical.  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  “signs 
and  sights  in  the  heavens”  are  the  phenomena  of  the  last  days, 
and  precede  the  appearance  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  the  seventh  vial,  the  last  apoca¬ 
lyptic  symbol  of  the  judgments  of  God  on  earth,  will  bo 
poured  into  the  air.  We  read :  “  And  the  seventh  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air;  and  there  came  a  great 
voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  from  the  throne,  saying. 
It  is  done.  And  there  were  voices,  and  thunders,  and  light¬ 
nings  ;  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not 
since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake, 
and  so  great.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell :  and  great  Babylon 
came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup 
of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  And  every  island 
fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.  And  there 
fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about 
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the  weight  of  a  talent.”  Now  mark,  this  seventh  vial  was 
filled  with  the  last  plague  ;  the  word  “  plague  ”  comes  from 
the  Greek  TrAjiyi,  a  stroke,  and  means  pestilence  and  calamity 
of  every  sort.  This  last  vial  being  poured  into  the  air 
denotes  the  universality  of  its  influence,  whatever  that  influ¬ 
ence  may  be.  It  will  reach  the  loftiest  throne ;  it  will 
descend  to  the  hovels  of  the  poorest  cotter,  and  make  itself 
so  felt  that  its  sprinklings  will  be  unmistakcable  as  the  last 
terrible  baptism  of  our  world.  Now,  all  these  vials  have  a 
literal  as  well  as  a  moral  significance.  The  prophecy  of  a 
“  star  from  the  East,”  denoted  figuratively  the  Messiah ;  but 
when  Jesus  was  born  a  literal  star  appeared.  This  vial  let 
fall  its  first  sprinklings,  I  believe,  in  1 849 ;  and  its  influence 
still  spreads.  First,  it  was  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  from 
the  vines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Madeira,  to  the  potato  of 
Ireland — a  universal  and  destructive  blight.  Where  is  its 
birth-place  ?  Medical  men  tell  you,  in  the  air.  In  vain 
chemists  analyse  it ;  in  vain  microscopes  are  applied ;  in  vain 
it  is  assigned  to  a  peculiarity  of  soil,  season,  climate,  insects. 
The  only  ultimate  explanation  is  the  apocalyptic  taint,  the 
contents  of  the  angel’s  vial  vitiating  the  air,  the  source  of 
life  and  nutriment,  with  its  terrible  and  poisonous  miasma. 
The  physical  proof  of  the  action  of  the  seventh  vial  is  com¬ 
plete.  But  its  effects  are  not  confined  to  vegetable  life. 
Cholera,  a  new  and  devastating  pestilence  existing  since  the 
fall,  but  first  seen  here  in  1832,  came  down  upon  England  in 
1 849  ;  and  ere  it  ceased,  I  recollect — for  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  it — three  thousand  per  week  were  gathered  to  their  graves. 
No  theory  explains  this  ;  no  medical  skill  has  penetrated  its 
secret.  Poverty,  filth,  bad  drainage,  crowded  hovels,  long 
hours  in  unventilated  shops,  do  not  create  it ;  but  they  draw 
it  down  as  an  iron  conductor  draws  down  the  lightning ;  they 
nurse,  and  feed,  and  strengthen  it,  till  it  goes  forth  from  the 
hovels  of  the  poor  into  the  halls  of  the  great,  conquering  and 
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to  conquer,  with  terrible  and  disastrous  success.  It  is  a 
taint  in  the  air,  a  poison  of  universal  agency.  It  is  diluted 
at  present,  and  has  been  diluted  since  1849,  but  it  is  not 
spent;  it  has  come  back  with  concentrated  force  in  1853; 
and  I  expect — and  the  expectation  suggests  prayer,  as  the 
pious  man  says ;  and  sanitary  movement,  as  the  worldly  man 
also  rightly  says — that  it  will  make  1854  one  of  the  most 
deadly  and  fatal  periods  in  the  roll  of  the  years  of  our 
country,  written  with  weeping,  and  lamentation,  and  woe. 
Medical  men  state,  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
disease  is  less  tractable  than  formerly,  and  that  trivial  ail¬ 
ments  are  more  apt  to  end  in  fatal  diseases.  Earth  by  its 
sufferings  thus  responds  to  the  word  of  God.  Facts  of 
universal  occurrence,  phenomena  startling  the  wide  world, 
seem  to  assure  us  that  this  vial  has  been  poured  into  the 
air,  and  that  we  are  near  the  winding  up  of  the  age. 

Then  there  was  to  be  under  this  vial  a  great  earth¬ 
quake.  I  believe  this,  if  of  literal  import,  is  yet  to  come ; 
but  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  earthquakes  in  divers 
places  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent  there  have  been  several  premonitory  convulsions  ; 
and  in  distant  countries  whole  cities  have  been  engulfed 
during  the  year  that  is  passed,  and  thousands  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants  have  been  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  expansive  gaseous  forces  arc  mustering  their 
elements  and  giving  instances  of  their  force  preparatory  to 
the  tremendous  shock  which  rends  the  earth,  upheaves 
capitals,  and  with  a  voice  which  shall  sound  in  the  depths 
bf  men’s  hearts,  as  if  the  hour  of  doom  were  approaching, 
proclaims  an  epochal  hour.  Every  day  I  expect  to  hear  the 
rending  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  the  outburst  of  its  subter¬ 
ranean  long  pent-up  elements,  and  with  this  a  moral  convul¬ 
sion — for  such  an  earthquake  means  in  prophecy — that  will 
shake  society  to  its  centre.  If  you  will  look  at  the  daily 
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papers  of  1848,  and  read  the  descriptions  they  gave  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  broke  out  in  tliat  year,  you  will  find 
that  they  commonly  employ  the  word  “  earthquake,” — “  that 
unprecedented  earthquake;”  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  (it  may  be  never  read  by  those 
who  wrote  these  accounts)  is  their  favourite  figure :  “  that 
great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth.”  Believers  in  prophecy  and  those  who  laugh  at  all 
revelation  are  equally  expectant  of  new  and  startling  occur¬ 
rences.  One  heave  of  this  predicted  convulsion  has  thrown 
down  the  walls  of  China,  and  revealed  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  some  hundred  millions  of  people  emerging  into  the  grey 
dawn  of  everlasting  light. 

Under  this  seventh  vial,  also,  there  is  to  be  a  great 
plague  of  hailstones,  which  seems  to  indicate  an  invasion  from 
the  north.  The  leading  great  Hailstone  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  Czar  or  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  That  gigantic 
empire  seems,  from  the  slight  and  incidental  reference  to  it 
in  prophecy,  destined  to  send  down  into  the  west  and  south 
of  Europe,  especially  the  Papal  States,  an  overwhelming 
deluge  of  savage  barbarians,  as  God’s  judgment  on  the 
guilty  nations  of  Europe,  leaving  what  was  a  paradise  before 
as  a  desert  and  wilderness  of  desolation  behind.  These 
awful  events  are  gathering  in  the  distant  horizon.  The 
stormy  East  will  soon  startle  the  quiet  West,  and  the  treasures 
of  hail  accumulating  for  years  shall  sweep  society  itself 
before  its  desolating  van.  Russia  is  destined  to  play  a 
mighty,  and  in  all  probability  a  terrible  part,  in  the  last  act 
of  the  world’s  drama ;  there  are  prophecies  in  Ezekiel 
pointedly  referring  to  this  portentous  empire,  to  which  I 
cannot  now  refer,  but  will  afterwards  explain. 

1  dare  not  say,  however,  that  every  sign  of  the  age  is 
sorrowful  and  sad.  I  see  tokens  beautiful  and  big  with 
promise ;  I  can  see  strivings  that  indicate  man’s  hopes  and 
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expectancy  of  a  brightening  day.  The  roll  of  prophecy  is 
not  all  covered  with  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  woe.  I 
see,  in  the  multiplied  attempts  to  elevate  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  condition  of  mankind,  results  created  by 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  anticipation  of  the  age  to  come. 
What  a  beautiful  type  of  the  coming  brotherhood  of  man¬ 
kind  is  such  an  association  as  this,  having  no  basis  but  the 
Bible,  no  element  but  love,  no  password  but  Christ.  What 
is  the  great  temperance  movement — prosecuted  with  an 
energy  that  never  fails,  losing  daily  its  first  rashness,  yet 
nothing  of  its  first  zeal — but  a  prophetic  effort  to  induce 
men  soberly  to  weigh  their  responsibilities,  and  watch  with 
calmness  the  rush  of  events,  and  so  make  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord?  What  is  the  great  social  sanitary 
movement  but  an  evidence  of  man’s  conviction  that  this 
house  of  ours  will  one  day  be,  what  we  would  rejoice  to  see 
it  now,  swept  and  garnished,  and  prepared  for  the  presence 
of  the  Bride  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Bridegroom  ?  What 
is  the  recent  extending  love  and  study  of  music,  becoming 
every  day  as  common  as  the  study  of  reading  and  writing, 
but  the  tuning  of  the  instruments  preparatory  to  the  anthem 
peal,  “Hallelujah,  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth?” 
What  are  those  rapidly  accumulating  discoveries — science 
shortening  distances,  annihilating  time,  compressing  nations 
into  parishes,  continents  into  neighbours,  and  oceans  into 
lakes — but  man’s  aspiration  after  the  dominion  which  he  held 
and  lost  in  Paradise — prophecies 'of  success  not  to  be  gained 
by  him,  but  given  according  to  the  purposes  and  promises  of 
God  ?  With  all  this  there  is  a  restlessness  abroad  that  one 
cannot  mistake.  There  is  a  universal  sense  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion — a  pervading  consciousness  that  there  is  much  wrong 
that  needs  to  be  put  right — a  dim  recollection  of  departed 
perfection  we  have  lost — a  strong  anticipation  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  How  restless  is  man  in  every  department ! 
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In  Politics,  to-day  it  is  Despotism,  to-morrow  it  is  De¬ 
mocracy  ;  one  year  a  Republic,  another  year  an  Autocracy : 
but  no  more  national  happiness  in  the  last  than  in  the  first. 
To-day,  Whigs  are  in  the  ascendant ;  the  next  day,  Tories 
are  on  the  crest  of  the  wave ;  next  day,  a  Coalition  of  both  : 
some  say,  with  the  excellences  of  both ;  others,  with  the 
excellences  of  neither.  Yet  all  this  is  dealing  with  the 
symptoms,  and  not  touching  the  inner  seat  of  the  fever  of 
humanity. 

In  the  Church,  one  decade  of  years  we  hoar  of  nothing 
but  the  blessings  of  a  Church  Establishment,  of  endowment, 
of  royal  and  aristocratic  patronage ;  in  another,  it  is  the 
Voluntary  system,  popular  election,  the  freedom  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.  One  day. 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  are  announced  as  hot-beds  of  agitation  ; 
another  day.  Convocations  are  implored  and  advocated,  as  the 
only  salvation  of  the  Church.  Yet,  if  men  had  common 
sense,  they  would  see  that  it  is  not  new  machinery  that  we 
want,  but  a  new  spirit  to  inspire  the  old  machinery  that  we 
have. 

If  you  look  at  Medicine,  one  day  hydropathy  carries  all 
before  it  as  an  irresistible  wave ;  the  next  day  homoeopathy, 
with  its  infinitesimal  doses,  cures  all  diseases ;  then  mes¬ 
merism  displaces  both,  and  everybody  rushes  to  be  mes¬ 
merised  :  allopathy  returns  again,  and  continues  till  some 
new  crotchet  takes  its  place.  It  is  not  a  new  theory  that  is 
wanted,  but  the  restoration  of  man’s  health,  which  is  pro¬ 
mised  when  the  world  shall  close  as  the  world  began,  iu 
Paradise. 

Look  at  the  Commercial  world.  In  one  year  thousands 
are  embarking  their  capital  in  railroads  too  Quixotic  ever  to 
be  achieved;  in  the  next,  copper  and  lead  mines  are  the 
grand  attraction  ;  on  ’Change  at  another ;  while  at  present  the 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  absorbs  all  attention. 
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Man  feels  there  is  something  wrong  ;  he  is  conscious  ol 
inward  fever :  like  the  troubled  sea,  he  feels  he  cannot  rest. 
Never  was  humanity  so  much  at  sea  as  at  this  moment.  It 
is  a  preparation  for  a  new  and  sure  dtnouement;  it  is 
Nature’s  unconscious  cry,  “  Come,  Lord  Jesus !  ”  There 
comes,  at  times,  a  calm  at  sea,  which  sailors  call  breeding 
weather,  at  the  end  of  wliich  there  rushes  upon  the  ship  an 
irresistible  typhoon.  Tiie  calm  since  1848  is  drawing  to  its 
close.  The  fierce  hurricane,  nursed  in  silence  and  in  secrecy, 
begins  to  howl  and  whistle  amid  the  national  shrouds ;  and 
the  straining  and  pitching  of  the  ship  tell  surely  its  force  is 
on  her.  Make  all  tight ;  stand  every  man  at  his  post ;  lift 
every  man  his  heart  to  the  great  sea  Lord  and  land  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  when  the  waves  shall  rise  and 
threaten  like  wild  beasts  on  every  side,  and  the  fierce  wind 
comes  down  upon  us  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountain- 
tops,  we  will  not  be  afraid :  One  is  in  the  ark  whom  the 
winds  and  the  waves  obey ;  not  one  of  the  redeemed  crew 
shall  perish.  The  frenzied  elements  shall  dash  against  the 
true  Church  as  the  terror-stricken  rain  flings  itself  in  a 
winter  night  against  the  window-panes,  imploring  shelter 
rather  than  inflicting  damage. 

Under  the  seventh  vial,  great  Babylon,  you  may  re¬ 
member,  comes  in  remembrance  before  God.  She  is  now  at 
the  beginning  of  her  sorrows.  The  apparent  triumphs  and 
ostentatious  boasts  of  Koine  cannot  conceal  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  She  is  withering  down  to  her  very  roots  in 
every  part  of  the  earth ;  her  real  vigour  and  vitality  are 
gone ;  she  is  more  and  more  recognised  as  a  detected 
imposture,  and  kept  up  as  a  piece  of  the  pageantry  of 
Europe,  not  as  a  power  that  makes  nations  stand  in  awe,  or 
kings  dread  its  opiiosition.  In  one  country  she  is  plundered ; 
in  another  resisted ;  in  another  used  as  a  tool ;  and  detested 
and  despised  in  all.  Her  greatest  attempts  at  domination 
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have  ended  in  her  very  worst  defeats.  The  spirit  that  was 
in  her  when  Innocent  III.  was  pope  still  animates  her,  but 
the  people  she  has  to  deal  with  belong  to  another  age ;  and 
there  is  a  Book  in  their  hands  that  casts  its  glory  upon  her 
features,  and  reveals  the  awful  image  of  the  wicked  one. 
Her  strength  is  in  secret ;  the  throne  of  her  power  is  not 
episcopal  or  cardinalatial,  but  the  confessional.  The  moment 
she  rises  from  being  a  secret  underminer  to  be  an  open 
assailant,  she  parts  with  half  her  strength ;  she  is  shorn  of 
the  hair  in  which  her  strength  lies ;  and  she  will  have  to 
grind  at  the  mill,  a  miserable  and  wretched  drudge.  This 
fatal  mistake  she  has  lately  made  in  Holland,  England,  and 
Southern  Germany.  Her  present  politics  are  the  sign  of 
her  dotage,  the  evening  twilight  of  her  day.  “  Quem 
Deus  vult  perdere"  &c.  She  has  been  drinking  of  the  cup 
of  God’s  indignation  bitterly  since  1848  ;  and  she  will  drink 
of  it  more  bitterly  in  the  years  to  come.  We  may  be 
chastened  as  a  nation  for  our  tampering  with  her ;  but  our 
country,  I  gather  from  prophecy,  is  safe  for  mighty  purposes 
and  for  noble  ends. 

“  Thou,  too,  sail  on  !  O  ship  of  state, 

Sail  on  !  O  England,  strung  and  great. 

Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 

And  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel ; 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel ; 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope ; 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat; 

In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

’Tis  of  the  waves,  not  of  the  rock ; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 
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In  spite  of  rock  and  tempests’  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on  !  nor  fear  to  hreast  the  sea ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith,  triumphant  o’er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee  !” 

Just  before  the  Church  of  Rome  perishes  in  a  confla¬ 
gration  of  righteous  wrath, —  on  the  eve  of  her  doom, — we 
read  in  Rev.  xviii.  a  voice  sounds  from  heaven  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  strain,  “  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  partake 
not  of  her  sins,  and  receive  not  of  her  plagues.”  When¬ 
ever,  in  the  great  Apocalyptic  drama,  a  voice  comes  from 
above,  there  is  heard  at  the  era  of  its  fulfilment  the  re¬ 
sponding  echoes  from  beneath.  This  voice,  “  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,”  has  been  heard  in  the  communes  of  France, 
and  among  the  green  valleys  of  Languedoc ;  and  increasing 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  are  responding  in  their  own  beau¬ 
tiful  tongue,  “  Lord,  we  come,  we  come.”  The  summons 
has  been  heard  around  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
in  the  picture-galleries  of  Florence  ;  and  innumerable 
Madiais,  in  the  face  of  cruel  laws  and  imprisonment,  and 
bondage  and  death,  are  answering  with  right  joyous  hearts, 
“  We  come,  we  come.”  Under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter’s  and 
near  the  Inquisition,  whore  free  thought  is  crime,  and  a 
word  of  truth  or  an  act  of  charity  an  evidence  of  it, —  above 
the  silent  catacombs  of  the  ancient  dead,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  sacerdotal  hierarch  who  sits  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  as  if  he  were  God,  the  heavenly  summons 
breaks  like  sweet  music  from  Italian  skies,  “  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people;”  and  neither  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
nor  the  anathema  of  its  tyrant  can  repress  the  answering 
accents  of  increasing  multitudes,  “  Blessed  Jesus,  we  come, 
we  come.”  In  England  never  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
mind  so  accessible  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Vast  numbers. 
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from  the  premier  Duke  of  England  and  Lord  Beaumont 
down  to  the  lowest  inhabitant  of  St.  Giles’s,  are  emerging 
from  Babylon  under  a  new  and  blessed  attraction.  In  the 
green  fields  of  Old  Ireland  the  joyous  sound  rings  loud  and 
clear,  reverberating  from  spire  to  spire,  “  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people  ;  ”  and  tens  of  thousands  of  that  fine,  but  op¬ 
pressed  and  injured  race,  are  bursting  their  chains  in  every 
direction,  casting  their  images  and  idols  to  the  moles  and 
the  bats,  lifting  up  their  heads  under  the  irrepressible  be¬ 
lief  that  their  redemption  draweth  nigh,  and  shouting,  not 
saying,  till  Rome  trembles  as  she  hears  it,  “Lord  Jesus,  we 
come,  we  come.” 

We  are  led  from  all  signs  to  infer  that  the  meeting-place 
of  all  the  lines  of  God’s  providential  work  on  earth  is  very 
near.  Paganism  is  breaking  up  over  all  the  East.  Mahomet¬ 
anism  is  in  its  death-struggle,  in  vain  attempting  to  avert 
its  waning.  Popery  is  artificially  propped  up,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  its  exodus  to  eternal  night.  The  Ganges,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tiber,  are  all  gleaming  with  dawning 
glories  of  a  nearing  day.  The  Jordan,  too,  is  not  still ;  it 
heaves  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Judea.  Life  from 
the  dead  is  reaching  the  hearts  of  buried  nations,  and  they 
rise  in  rapid  succession  to  their  feet  ;  they  only  wait  for  the 
order,  “  Unloose,  and  let  go  free.  ”  We  stand  on  the  margin 
of  two  ages  ;  we  hear  the  dying  moan  of  one,  and  catch 
from  afar  the  awakening  anthem  of  the  other.  While  all 
that  is  holy,  beneficent,  and  true,  is  starting  to  its  feet ;  all 
that  is  infidel,  superstitious,  and  evil,  under  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  is  mustering  to  battle.  Satan  puts 
forth  gigantic  energies,  fraud,  sophistry,  cruelty,  oppres¬ 
sion  !  The  imprisonment  of  the  Madiai  and  Miss  Cunning- 
hame,  and  others,  is  proof  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  could. 
The  deadly  and  mischievous  errors  he  sows,  like  tares  in  a 
field,  are  proofs  of  his  attempts  to  poison  what  he  cannot 
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persecute,  to  disturb  what  he  is  unable  to  destroy.  The 
allies  of  Pio  Nono  and  of  Voltaire  yet  coalesce  against 
Christianity,  in  order  to  keep  back  a  swelling  tide  of  light 
and  love,  which  sweeps  them  from  an  earth  they  have  too 
long  polluted  by  their  presence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  let  me  add,  the  Church  and  the 
people  of  God  are  safe ;  they  are  enclosed  in  everlasting 
arms  ;  the  shield  of  Omnipotence  is  over  them.  They  may 
pass  through  a  sharp  night,  but  it  will  be  a  short  one.  Oh  ! 
what  a  solemn  position  do  wo  occupy  if  my  conclusions  bo 
right !  The  shadows  of  1853  fall  back  into  one  eternity  and 
forward  into  another.  We  stand,  my  young  friends,  on  an 
isthmus  washed  by  the  waves  of  time  and  wasted  by  the 
waters  of  eternity.  The  terrible  silence  of  the  age  is  the 
suspensiv'C  pause,  when  nations  hold  their  breath  before  the 
shock  comes.  The  sure  and  glorious  termination  alone 
reconciles  us  to  its  pressure.  Into  a  holy,  and  happy,  and 
blessed  land  the  surf  of  the  troubled  present  rolls  ;  and  our 
weary  hearts  will  leap  to  that  land  as  a  babe  leaps  to  its 
mother’s  bosom. 

Are  we,  my  dear  friends,  among  the  saints  of  God  ?  It 
is  time  to  lay  aside  our  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  quarrels. 
The  very  ground  on  which  we  stand  will  soon  be  calcined 
by  the  last  lire,  and  the  miserable  Shibboleths  which  distract 
Christendom  disappear  in  smoke.  All  society  is  rending 
into  two  great  divisions.  By  and  by  there  will  be  no  Jesuits, 
no  Ultramontanes,  no  Franciscans,  no  Tractarians,  but  out- 
and-out  Papists.  By  and  by  there  will  be  no  Churchmen, 
no  Dissenters,  but  out-and-out  Christians.  All  society  is 
splitting  into  two  great  antagonistic  masses  :  every  man  is 
taking  his  place  ;  and  those  whom  we  call,  in  courtesy, 
'JVactarians — who  profess  to  hold  the  via  media,  neither 
going  with  us  nor  with  the  opposite  side — will  find  them¬ 
selves  like  men  between  two  advancing  armies,  overwhelmed 
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by  the  fire  of  both.  I  say,  society  is  splitting  into  two  great 
masses.  To  which  do  we  belong  ?  To  Christ— that  is,  the 
Church  of  the  living  God  ;  or  to  Antichrist — that  is,  the 
great  Apostasy  ?  Oh,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  lesser  things  ! 
There  is  love  enough  on  Calvary  to  lift  the  earth  to  heaven ; 
there  is  light  enough  at  Pentecost  to  irradiate  the  wide 
world  ;  there  is  warmth  enough  on  the  hearthstone  of  our 
Father’s  house  to  make  every  heart  glow  with  ecstasy  and 
thankfulness !  Let  us  rather  quench  than  kindle  the  fires 
of  passion.  Let  us  pray  that  the  temperature  of  our  Christian 
life  may  be  so  raised,  that  we  may  neither  see  nor  feel  the 
petty  scintillations  of  angry  quarrels. 

“  Between  us  all  let  oceans  roll ; 

Yet  still,  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 

More  audible  than  speech — 

‘  We  are  one!  ’  ”  > 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  all  the  great  times  and  dates  of  prophecy  meet  and 
mingle  about  the  year  1864.  I  do  not  say  that  that  year 
will  be  the  close  of  this  world.  I  do  not  prophesy ;  but  1 
do  feel,  that  if  1864  be  not  the  close  of  the  age  that  now  is, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  better  one,  it  will  be  a  time  un¬ 
precedented  since  the  beguining — portentous,  startling,  and 
terrible  to  the  enemies  of  God ;  but  glorious,  holy,  and  full 
of  joyous  scenes  to  the  people  of  God. 

Clinton  proves  that  the  seventh  millenary  of  the  world 
begins  in  1863.  The  Jews  of  ancient  and  modern  times  all 
look  to  the  end  of  the  seven  thousand  years  for  their  Sab- 
batismos,  or  millennial  rest : — 

“  The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world. 

Which  heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 

Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 

The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath  comes. 
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Six  thouund  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  siniiil  world ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm  that  rocks  itself  to  rest.” 

Thus,  all  fingers  point  to  this  rapidly-approaching  crisis. 
All  things  indicate  that  the  moment  that  we  occupy  is  charged 
with  intense  and  inexhaustible  issues.  Never  was  man  so 
responsible  !  Never,  in  the  prospect  of  what  is  coming  on 
the  earth,  was  man’s  position  so  solemn !  But  evil  shall  not 
gain  the  day.  Truth  and  love  will  emerge  from  every  con¬ 
flict,  beautiful,  and  clothed  with  victory.  The  days  of  Infi¬ 
delity  and  Popery  are  numbered.  The  waters  of  evil  will 
soon  ebb  from  the  earth  they  have  soiled.  The  approaching 
genesis  will  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  glory  the  old.  The 
Church  of  Christ  will  lay  aside  her  soiled  garments,  her 
ashen  raiments,  and  put  on  her  bridal  dress,  her  coronation 
robes  ;  and  the  nations  will  look  up  to  her  in  admiration, 
earnest  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  rise  up  to  the  bright  full 
moon  enthroned  above  them.  The  sunrise  of  approaching 
day  will  soon  strike  the  earth,  and  awaken  its  long  silent 
hymns,  and  clothe  creation’s  barest  branches  with  amaran¬ 
thine  blossoms.  Poor  Nature,  that  has  so  long  moaned  like 
a  stricken  creature  to  its  God  from  its  solitary  lair,  shall 
cease  her  groans,  and  travail,  and  expectancy ;  for  God  will 
wipe  away  her  tears,  and  on  her  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  holy 
brow,  crowned  and  kingdomed,  other  orbs  in  the  sky,  her 
handmaidens,  will  gaze  in  ecstasy,  and  thankfulness,  and 
praise.  “  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying  ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  And  there 
shall  be  no  more  night  there.  For  these  sayings  are  faithful 
and  true.” 
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My  thesis  is,  Education.  Now,  what  is  education  ? 
Will  any  person  here  present  tell  me  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Education  which  con¬ 
fines  it  to  little  boys  and  girls,  or  to  infant  and  juvenile 
schools,  or  to  the  Miss  in  her  teens  who  is  reported  to  have 
just  “finished  her  education,”  because,  probably,  she  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  knowledge  of  the  governess  under 
whom  she  was  instructed  ?  I  wish  to  know  whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  properly  or 
necessarily  confines  it  to  juvenile  instruction  ?  Yet  the 
moment  I  speak  of  education  don’t  you  begin  to  think  of 
children  and  of  schools  ?  Let  me  endeavour  to  divest  your 
minds  of  that  idea,  in  some  degree,  to-night,  and  let  me  prove 
to  you  that  education  simply  means  developement,  training, 
and  teaching ;  and  Christian  education  means  spiritual  train¬ 
ing,  discipline,  and  teaching  ;  in  fact,  that  education  is  life, 
— and  that  Christian  education  is  spiritual  life,  or 
THE  LIFE  OF  GoD  IN  THE  SOUL ;  SO  that  all  you,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  in  one  great  training-school,  which  is  this 
WORLD,  wherein  you  are  disciplined,  taught,  and  trained  for 
eternity.  That  is  the  view  I  desire  to  take  of  the  subject 
to-night.  It  is  a  view  probably  overlooked  by  many.  We 
are  all  disposed  to  think  that  when  we  have  grown  up  to 
manhood  we  have  finished  our  education,  but  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  you  that  your  education  will  never  be  finished 
until  you  are  promoted  from  the  School  of  Christ  on  earth 
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to  the  College  of  the  Apostles  above,  to  enjoy  the  “  rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.” 

In  taking  this  enlarged  view  of  education,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  and  remember  what  man  is.  Man  is  the  creature  to 
be  educated,  and  he  is  sent  into  this  world  to  perfect  his 
education.  It  is  a  preparatory  school  for  eternity.  Of  what, 
then,  does  man  consist  ?  He  consists  of  body,  the  material 
frame, — and  of  his  intellectual  faculties  ;  and  the  Christian 
possesses  also  a  spiritual  being,  a  regenerated  power.  Under 
each  of  these  forms  God  is  training  and  teaching  us  ;  and  be 
it  my  task  to  explain  under  each  of  these  heads  how  wonder¬ 
fully  God  and  man  co-operate  ;  how  God  trains  and  teaches, 
but  how  he  trains  and  teaches  by  human  instrumentality. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  man’s  body.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  that  lovely  and  beautiful  object,  a  naked  new¬ 
born  babe  ;  gaze  upon  it.  Is  there  anything  more  beautiful, 
or  more  curious  in  creation,  than  that  little  infant  ?  See  its 
structure.  Is  it  not  curiously  and  wonderfully  made  ?  Look 
at  its  little  hands  ;  see  how  it  plays  with  its  little  fingers  as 
if  it  wanted  to  touch ;  how  it  stretches  its  little  feet  as  if  it 
wanted  to  stand ;  how  its  eyes  look  into  vacuity,  as  if  it 
wondered  at  the  new  world  into  which  it  was  brought.  All 
its  faculties,  indeed,  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  developement, 
but  there  is  a  promise  of  wonderful  results.  Look  at  it 
again  as  the  handywork  of  God.  Take  each  of  its  organs  of 
sense.  Look  at  its  eye  :  go  and  consult  the  oculist,  and  he 
will  explain  its  wonderful  structure ;  there  is  the  mirror 
upon  which  external  objects  are  to  be  reflected  ;  there  is  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  eyelid  and  the  eyelash  ;  and  there 
is  the  marvellous  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended.  Look,  again,  at  the  ear,  at  onee  a  drum  and 
a  trumpet,  formed  for  the  eollection  and  conveyance  of  sound. 
Look  at  its  lips,  its  tongue,  and  by-and-bye  at  its  teeth, 
and  ask  the  elocutionist  how  marvellously  that  combination 
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of  organs  results  in  the  divine  faculty  of  speech.  There  is 
the  body  of  the  future  man:  look  upon  it,  and  see  the 
handywork  of  God.  But  look  again,  and  consider,  not  only 
the  wonderful  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love  of  God  in  the 
apparatus  there  displayed,  in  the  structure  of  the  body  and 
its  various  functions  and  senses  ;  but  consider  the  world 
around  it.  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is 
born  into  the  world,  everything  in  creation  is  pressed  into 
its  service, — earth,  air,  fire,  water  ?  All  the  elements  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  existence ;  all  nature  is  taxed  for 
its  comfort  and  nourishment ;  ships  from  the  southern  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  bring  the  warm  wools  and  soft  silks,  and 
the  northern  merchants  bring  their  furs  and  their  skins,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  nourishing,  comforting,  and  developing 
the  powers  of  that  little  thing.  How  marvellously  does 
God  train  that  child  !  Look  at  its  faculties  developing  them¬ 
selves.  The  moment  the  infant  breathes  and  sees,  its  edu¬ 
cation  begins — the  system  of  training  and  teaching  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Almighty  God  commences.  See  it  when  it  begins 
to  run  alone.  Did  you  ever  notice  it  toddling  among  the 
chairs  and  stools  in  the  nursery,  now  running  plump  against 
one,  and  then  getting  a  tumble  in  another  direction.  What 
is  that  child  about  ?  He  is  a  geometrician  ;  he  is  taking 
heights  and  distances  ;  he  is  ascertaining  by  a  series  of 
practical  experiments  how  far  distant  any  object  is  ;  and  his 
head  tells  him  when  he  is  a  little  too  near.  He  is  also 
learning  the  art  of  balance  and  self-support.  In  short,  all 
the  sciences  are  developed  in  the  nursery,  where  the  child 
appears  to  a  common  observer  as  trifling  as  the  toys  he 
plays  with,  but  its  training  and  teaching  are  always  going 
on ;  from  everything  it  looks  upon  it  learns ;  everything  it 
hears  is  part  of  its  education ;  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  a 
strong  boy,  and  then  begins  to  leap  and  jump,  and  is  full  of 
life  and  activity.  But  I  must  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part 
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of  the  subject ;  I  can  only  suggest  it  and  leave  it  to  your 
imagination  and  thoughtfulness  to  carry  it  out,  perceiving 
how  it  is,  that  in  the  common  things  of  life  the  handywork 
of  God  is  displayed,  and  how  from  the  moment  of  our  birth 
to  the  time  of  man’s  estate  we  are,  as  to  our  bodies  (and  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  full  and  perfect  developement  of  the 
healthy  human  frame),  under  God’s  direction,  yea,  and  as 
long  as  we  live —  in  middle  life,  aye,  and,  as  it  is  said  in 
Scripture,  “even  unto  old  age,  and  hoar  hairs,” — God  is 
with  us,  providing  food,  and  clothing,  and  all  things  conve¬ 
nient  for  us.  As  nature  tends  to  decay,  its  props  are  multi¬ 
plied,  and  a  merciful  God  shows  that  he  has  cared  for  us, 
and  taught  and  trained  our  bodies  from  the  moment  of  our 
birth  even  until  old  age,  when  we  lie  down  to  rest  in  the 
silent  grave. 

And  by  this  part  of  our  subject — the  physical  education 
of  man — another  very  important  principle  is  illustrated. 
How  does  God  act  upon  the  bodies  of  men  ?  We  say  he 
creates  us,  that  we  are  his  handywork ;  and  we  could 
enlarge  upon  the  manifold  proofs  of  the  care  he  takes  of  us; 
but  does  he  work  upon  the  body  without  human  agency  and 
human  help  ?  Does  he  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  and 
lead  it  on  to  perfection  as  a  tree  is  planted  in  the  ground  and 
allowed  to  develope  itself  by  the  various  actions  of  light, 
air,  moisture,  and  heat  ?  No ;  a  tree  is  the  Socialist’s  man  ; 
but  man  himself  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is  true, — and 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  mental  powers,  we  shall  see  it 
more  strikingly  developed  —  that  we  are  to  a  great  extent 
what  our  mothers  made  us.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  true  than 
the  pride  of  man  likes  to  admit,  that  we  are  creatures  to  a 
great  extent,  acted  upon  by  external  things  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  human  agency,  and  human  will,  and  human 
responsibility.  Look  at  the  child  again  ;  and  remember,  my 
friends,  God  will  not  take  care  of  your  children  unless  you 
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take  care  of  them  yourselves.  How  does  he  provide  for  the 
baby?  He  has  planted  in  the  mother’s  bosom  a  mother’s 
love  and  a  mother’s  care  ;  there  is  something  that  flows 
from  her  bosom  which  teaches  her  how  to  nurture  her 
infant ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the  care  of  a 
mother  for  her  little  child.  See  how  she  protects  it  from 
cold,  how  anxious  she  is  to  clothe  it  arighl^  to  adapt  its 
food  exactly  to  its  wants  and  necessities.  See  with  what 
patience  and  love  she  watches  over  its  developing  faculties, 
and,  as  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  “  takes  its  little  feet  and 
teaches  it  to  go.”  Do  you  not  see,  that  in  the  education  of 
the  infant  body  of  man  from  the  very  first,  God  teaches  us 
by  a  mother’s  instincts,  that  there  must  be  human  agency 
co-operating  with  the  Divine  appliances  ;  that  while  there 
is  in  the  child  itself  a  marvellous  and  wonderful  creation, 
while  there  is  in  the  world  around  it  abundant  material 
suited  to  its  nourishment,  still  the  father  and  mother,  or 
guardian,  must  adapt  these  things  to  its  necessities,  or  the 
child  will  not  be  nourished  nor  thrive,  and  grow  up  to  man¬ 
hood.  Whence  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  cripples,  and 
so  many  ill-proportioned  men  and  women,  and  so  many 
hypochondriacs,  and  so  many  diseased  bodies,  in  the  world  ? 
I  believe  from  some  experience,  that  the  great  root  of  all 
the  diseases  of  the  human  body  is  the  neglect,  or  the  ig¬ 
norance,  or  carelessness,  displayed  in  the  nursery.  And  long 
after  that  period,  how  many  are  there  who  in  old  ago  feel 
the  sad  effects  of  the  folly  of  their  youth,  when  they  utterly 
neglected  their  bodily  health  !  Their  bodies  are  an  integral 
part  of  themselves,  but  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth 
they  squander  their  strength,  and  strain  their  powers  be¬ 
yond  their  intended  limits,  and  sometimes,  alas  !  by  vice, 
dissipation,  and  profligacy — frequently  by  over-study,  by 
over-anxiety,  by  neglect  of  healthy  exercise,  and  other 
means  which  God  requires  us  to  use  —  or  by  carelessness 
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in  food,  and  excess  of  drink,  or  improper  drink,  they  lay  the 
foundation  of  pain  and  suffering  for  future  years  !  It  seems 
in  these  things,  as  if  the  instincts  of  animals  were  superior 
to  the  reason  of  man.  Animals  seldom  eat  or  drink  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  good  for  them.  I  wish  men  were  as  wise, 
and  there  would  then  be  more  healthy  persons  than  there  are ; 
and  when  young  men  grew  up  there  would  then  be  more 
athletic  forms,  more  vigorous  and  well-proportioned  limbs, 
and  more  blooming  cheeks.  The  pallid  cheek,  and  the  tot¬ 
tering  step,  and  the  trembling  hand,  often  denote  that  there 
has  been  an  abandonment  of  the  consideration  of  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body  which  God  has  given  us  to  take 
care  of,  just  as  much  as  of  our  minds  or  of  our  souls. 

Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  material  part  of  man,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  from  the  moment  he  is 
bom  his  education  commences  and  goes  on,  that  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  afforded  by  a  wise  and  gracious 
Providence  for  him  to  nourish  and  cherish  that  beautiful 
frame  that  it  may  attain  to  the  grace,  proportion,  energy, 
and  strength,  which  its  Creator  designed ;  and  that  this  is 
continued  even  unto  old  age,  God  and  man  co-operating. 

Let  us  turn,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  man  intellec¬ 
tually.  We  must  begin  again  at  the  beginning,  and  look  at 
that  little  child  once  more.  Did  not  experience  teach  us  the 
contrary,  how  could  we  possibly  suppose  that  in  that  poor 
little,  helpless,  feeble  creature,  however  beautiful  and  ductile 
its  limbs  may  be,  however  much  of  material  loveliness  there 
may  be  thrown  about  it,  that  there  flickered  in  those  vacant 
eyes  an  intelligence  which,  by-and-bye,  may  astonish  and 
surprise  the  world?  Who  could  believe,  who  could  conceive 
that  beneath  that  earthly  frame,  so  beautiful,  so  curiously 
wrought,  there  is  an  intellectual  stracture  within,  far  more 
extraordinary,  and  surprising,  and  beautiful;  that  in  that 
little  baby  there  are  fountains  of  thought,  of  intellect,  of 
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reason,  of  ratiocination,  of  imagination,  of  genius,  of  poetry, 
of  eloquence,  and  all  those  marvellous  mental  powers  which 
delight  and  charm  mankind?  There  they  are  concealed  in 
that  little  infant. 

Then  mark,  again,  the  provision  made  by  infinite  wisdom 
for  the  developement  of  those  hidden  powers,  and  how  they 
are  marvellously  discovered  by  the  mutual  co-operating  of 
God  and  man,  as  in  the  case  of  the  body.  Now  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  God  has  hidden  in  the  structure  of  that  little 
child  all  these  wonderful  mental  powers  and  faculties,  let  us 
remember  as  an  axiom  which  must  never  be  questioned,  that 
God  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  ho 
has  put  and  concealed  in  that  child  it  is  our  duty  to  develope 
and  cherish.  And  we  may  see  this  to  be  our  duty,  not  only 
because  those  mental  powers  are  there,  but  because  of  the  rich 
provision  which  God  has  made  in  this  world  for  the  food  of 
the  mind  and  the  growth  of  the  mind,  as  much  as  for  the  food 
and  growth  of  the  body.  God  has  provided  suitable  means 
for  the  exercise  of  these  infantine  faculties  and  powers  of 
reason  and  of  thought.  As  in  the  case  of  the  body,  he  has  not 
only  given  the  eye,  but  has  given  us  suitable  objects  to  look  at; 
he  has  not  only  given  the  ear,  but  suitable  objects  to  make 
an  impression  upon  it;  so  that  there  is  a  double  suitability  in 
all  creation — not  only  the  curious  form  and  frame,  and  the 
nervous  system,  but  all  around  it  suited  for  its  developement; 
just  so  it  is  with  the  mind!  The  moment  the  child  begins 
to  open  its  eyes  upon  this  world,  it  is  not  only  learning  those 
material  lessons  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  it  begins  to 
imbibe  knowledge.  Oh!  how  delicate  is  that  question,  and 
how  difficult  to  decide,  when  the  first  sympathetic  feeling  of 
conscious  intelligence  is  exchanged  between  the  eye  of  the 
child  and  that  of  the  mother, — what  fond  parent  shall  fix  the 
precise  moment  when  that  interesting  event  first  took  place? 
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The  infant  apparently  looks  unconscious  into  vacancy,  and 
does  not  seem  to  take  notice  of  anything,  but  the  mother 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  a  secret  which  passes  between  her 
and  that  child :  she  secs  intelligence  in  that  eye  sooner  than 
any  one  else.  But  though  the  developement  of  mental  in¬ 
telligence  through  the  eye  may  be  like  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  so  exceedingly  gradual  and  delicate  that  we 
cannot  say  the  moment  when  the  day  breaks,  yet  of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  very  soon  the  child  begins  to  give  evidence 
of  jierccption.  How  soon  it  is  for  those  who  study  this 
subject  deeply  and  earnestly  to  say;  but  those  among  us 
who  are  parents,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
education  of  children,  will  say,  how  soon  a  little  infant, 
hardly  able  to  speak  plainly,  is  able  to  discover  intellect  and 
even  to  draw  inferences.  Shall  I  be  considered  egotistical 
if  I  mention  that  I  have  at  home  a  little  orphan  grand¬ 
child,  and  that  I  think  !iim  wonderfully  precocious,  as  all 
grandchildren  are?  This  little  child,  who  is  just  getting 
out  of  that  state  of  falling  about  among  the  chairs  and 
running  his  head  against  “^the  tables,  is  beginning  to  show 
symptoms  of  this  mental  developement.  I  don’t  know 
anything  so  beautiful  as  to  watch  it.  The  story  of  Jonah 
was  lately  told  him,  and  to  my  astonishment  he  repeated  it 
over  to  me  again  the  next  day,  in  his  own  broken  language, 
“  Poor  Jonah — splash — water — lish,  fish, — cat  Jonah — poor 
Jonah — naughty  Jonah — big  fish  eat  Jonah.”  Now,  my 
dear  friends,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  in  that 
conversation ;  it  shows  how  the  mental  faculty  developes 
itself.  And  if  it  is  pleasing  to  go  into  the  gardens  in  spring 
and  sec  the  opening  buds  and  expanding  fiowers,  and  the 
promise  of  the  coming  summer,  how  far  more  glorious  is  it 
to  walk  forth  into  the  garden  of  mind  and  there  contemplate 
these  early  developements,  this  breaking  forth  of  thought. 
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and  reason,  and  imagination,  ere  the  child  can  frame  its  lips 
to  express  the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  too  big  for  its  yet 
imperfect  organs ! 

This  developement  of  infant  powers  is  a  most  interesting 
subject.  There  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  the  child’s 
waking  moments  in  which  he  is  not  enlarging  the  store  of 
his  knowledge,  forming  and  fashioning  his  mind,  and  even 
drawing  his  inferences.  Yes,  I  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  infants  draw  inferences,  and  often  ujx)n  many  subjects 
much  more  conclusively  and  wisely  than  some  of  their  elder 
brethren.  Oh !  wliat  a  preparation  has  God  made  for  them ! 
Surely,  these  are  halcyon  days  for  children  when  learning 
is  made  not  only  easy  but  charming.  It  was  very  different 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  found  nothing  charming  in  school  at 
all,  and  rarely  asked  a  question  upon  any  matter  which  I  did 
not  understand,  without  receiving  a  blow  in  my  head,  and 
being  told  not  to  be  an  impudent  fellow  and  ask  questions! 
That  was  the  kind  of  education  we  received ;  but  the 
education  which  our  children  enjoy  is  just  the  reverse.  Our 
forefathers  seemed  to  think  the  hill  of  knowledge  was  not 
sufficiently  steep,  and  they  made  it  steeper  and  more  rugged 
and  distasteful  still.  But  in  the  present  day  we  may  be 
thankful  that  it  is  just  the  reverse.  I  remember  when  I 
was  travelling  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  not  unfrequently  came  to 
a  bluff  rocky  mountain,  apparently  perpendicular,  and  when 
my  guide  told  me  I  was  to  go  up  there,  1  marvelled  how  I 
was  to  make  the  ascent.  I  soon,  however,  discovered  that 
there  was  a  little  zig-zag  path  which  led  gradually  uj)  the 
hill,  and  ascending  this  I  soon  found  myself  and  my  mule  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Thus  the  great  object  of  alt 
the  systems  and  combined  efforts  of  good  men  in  the  present 
day,  is  to  make  the  hill  of  science  less  difficult  and  steep. 
Difficult  it  must  be,  and  nothing  valuable  in  this  world  can 
be  obtained  without  effort  and  difficulty ;  but  still  we  will 
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make  the  path  as  smooth  as  wc  can.  But  this  is  rather  a 
digression. 

Observe  again,  under  this  head,  that  God  trains  and 
teaches  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  human  race,  but  not 
absolutely  without  human  help,  energy,  and  assistance.  As 
we  said  of  the  body,  so,  to  a  great  extent,  may  we  say  of  the 
mind.  Oh !  how  many  evils  are  planted  in  our  minds  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  school!  How  many  of  our  intellectual 
disorders,  as  well  as  our  spiritual  ones,  can  we  trace  back  to 
this  condition  and  period  of  our  lives!  What  deep  super¬ 
stitions  are  often  fastened  upon  the  imaginations  of  the 
young  by  the  vulgar  tales  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  taught 
them  by  their  nursery-maids!  I  believe  that  many  a 
naturally  strong  intellect  has  been  enfeebled  and  crippled 
for  life  by  the  skeleton  which  the  nursery-maid  said  was  in 
the  closet,  and  would  come  and  take  the  child  away  if  it  was 
not  good.  These  things  may  occasion  a  smile  and  a  tear  at 
the  same  time ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  mental  imbecility,  and  weakness,  and  feebleness 
through  life,  is  often  laid  in  earlier  days  by  the  bad  training 
and  teaching  of  the  youthful  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  does  God  honour  and  bless  those  skilful,  pious, 
excellent,  and  sensible  parents  who  watch  the  developing 
faculties  of  their  children,  and  endeavour  to  train,  and  guide, 
and  influence  them  in  the  right  channels  of  thought  and 
reasoning!  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  my  friends. 

Again  I  refer  to  the  Socialist  opinion,  and  let  us  not 
fear  to  do  so  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  hardly  any  error 
which  has  not  some  truth  in  it,  and  it  is  its  truth  which 
makes  it  dangerous  ;  but  if  we  can  extract  the  truth,  and 
leave  the  error,  we  become  debtors  to  the  teachers  of  error. 
Now,  the  doctrine  of  Socialism  is,  that  man  is  altogether  the 
creature  of  external  circumstances — that  his  opinion,  his  be¬ 
lief,  his  conviction,  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  is  not  the  result 
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of  the  internal  energies  and  resources  of  his  own  mind,  but 
is  thought  out  for  him  by  others  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  is  a  mere 
passive  creature,  submitting  to  the  various  powers  which 
are  acting  upon  him.  Now,  we  know  that  this  proposition 
is  not  true, — that,  at  least,  it  is  not  altogether  true  ;  but,  as 
I  hinted  before,  it  may  be  more  true  than  we  are  aware  of. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  person  to  trace  the  history 
of  his  own  mind,  nor  can  he,  if  he  have  reached  the  age  I 
have,  look  back  over  his  past  life,  and  not  be  conscious  that 
he  has  changed  his  opinions  ujK»n  many  subjects — that  he 
does  not  think  now  exactly  as  he  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  more  especially,  he  took  the 
colour,  and  complexion,  and  train  of  his  thoughts  almost 
entirely  from  those  around  him.  Here  is  a  subject  of  very 
solemn  import !  The  influence  of  the  old  over  the  young — 
of  the  parent  over  the  child.  It  is  an  awful  power  which  God 
has  given  to  the  parent,  to  stamp  the  intellectual  character 
of  his  child’s  mind.  That  power  a  man  is  bound  to  use.  I 
hold  that  a  parent  has  an  authority  in  this  matter  from  God 
himself,  and  that  what  he  believes  to  be  true  he  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  impress  upon  the  intellectual  fabric  of  the  child’s 
mind.  But,  then,  suppose  a  man  to  be  wrong — suppose  him 
to  be  a  Socinian,  a  sceptic,  or  a  Papist,  he  impresses  the  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  of  intellectual  opinion  upon  the  mind  of  his 
child,  and  it  “grows  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
its  strength  so  that  when  he  comes  out  into  the  world,  he 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  what  his  parents  have  made  him.  This 
is  a  power — an  intellectual  and  moral  force,  of  incalculable 
influence,  and  most  solemn  responsibility  ;  and  it  is  ordained 
by  the  nature  of  things  that  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  exer¬ 
cised  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  God  has  made 
the  mind  pliable  ;  and  just  as  a  soft  thing  in  a  mould  will 
take  the  desired  impression,  so,  for  the  most  part,  will  the 
infant  or  juvenile  mind  receive  the  peculiar  form  impressed 
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upon  it.  There  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  obstreperous  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  there  is  a  dreadful  divergence  of  the  child’s 
opinions  from  those  of  his  parents  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
where  a  parent  has  power  and  sense,  the  child  will  take 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material  image  of  its  father. 
When,  however,  he  grows  up  to  manhood  and  launches 
forth  into  the  world,  and  is  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  this  life  of  business,  he  often  finds  occasion  to  change 
his  mind  ;  he  begins  to  draw  different  conclusions.  Still, 
observe,  his  intellectual  powers  are  under  discipline  and 
training.  This  is  the  important  point  ever  to  be  kept  in 
view  ;  this  I  would  particularly  impress  upon  you  all,  that 
you  are  as  much  at  school  now  as  you  were  in  your  boy¬ 
hood  ;  your  mind  is  being  formed,  and  shaped,  and  developed, 
and  is  taking  the  complexion  of  the  society  in  which  you 
live,  and  feeling  the  influences  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
How  unconscious  we  must  be,  my  friends,  of  what  takes 
place  in  our  own  minds  if  we  do  not  see  this !  1  would 

illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject  by  referring  to  the  action 
of  certain  influences  of  a  most  prejudicial  character  to  the 
right  formation  of  our  mental  structure.  There  is  nothing 
more  pitiable  than  a  mind  that  has  taken  the  shape  of  a 
party.  Tliere  are  some  persons  who  are  brought  up  in 
certain  principles  and  party  notions.  Forgive  me  if  I  say  in 
this  liberty-hall  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  children 
of  Dissenting  parents,  and  it  may  be  so  with  the  children 
of  parents  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  ;  it  may  bo 
the  case  with  the  young  peoj)le  who  are  from  the  first 
thrown  among  the  Tory  ])arty  ;  it  may  be  the  case  with 
others  who  from  early  years  have  been  connected  with  the 
Liberal  party.  Their  thoughts  have  flowed  all  their  lives 
in  one  narrow  channel  ;  their  whole  intellectual  fabric  is 
barred  and  walled  round  within  the  prison  of  party,  and 
they  dare  not  look  over  their  prison-walls,  nor  even  peep 
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through  its  bars,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency. 
Now,  these  are  barriers  of  intellect  that  ought  to  be  broken 
down,  and  fetters  on  the  freedom  of  thought  which  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  ought  to  be  struck  off.  It  pains  me  when  I 
hear  a  person  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  and  moral 
worth  accused  of  inconsistency  because  he  has  changed  his 
political  opinions  on  certain  points.  He  has  been  brought 
up,  I  care  not  which  way — perhaps  an  extreme  Liberal  or 
Kadical,  if  you  like  ;  as  he  passes  on  in  life  he  gathers  a 
little  property,  which  often  makes  people  conservative. 
When  he  was  the  Lord  Mayor’s  shoe-black,  he  was  a  very 
great  Radical,  but  if  he  lives  to  be  Lord  Mayor  himself,  it 
has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  him.  But  whether  the  cause  of 
any  change  of  opinion  be  as  business-like  as  this,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  purely  intellectual  and  philosophical,  any  change  is 
better  than  the  obstinate  purpose  of  a  man  who  goes  on  in 
life,  saying,  “  I  was  born  a  Tory,  my  father  was  a  Tory, 
and  I  will  die  a  Tory  or,  “I  was  born  a  Radical,  and  I 
will  die  one ;  ”  that  man  might  also  say,  “  1  was  born  a  fool, 
and  I  will  live  and  die  a  fool.”  It  matters  not  what  the 
political  opinions  may  be  which  he  has  chosen  to  embrace, 
the  sentence  of  apostasy,  inconsistency,  and  treachery,  is 
equally  unjust  and  cruel.  When  a  man,  by  the  change  of 
circumstances,  by  the  altered  state  of  countries,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  kingdoms,  conscientiously  modifies  or  alters  his 
opinion  upon  great  national  questions,  when  such  men  are 
called  turncoats  and  hypocrites,  or  the  like,  we  are  disposed 
to  suspect  (I  do  not  say  that  they  are  so)  that  they  may  be 
jHTsons  of  more  enlarged  minds,  and  more  far-seeing  men, 
than  those  who  would  bring  them  down  to  the  narrow  base¬ 
ment  of  their  own  level.  These,  then,  are  examples  of  the 
actings  of  external  circumstances  upon  the  human  mind,  by 
which  its  intellectual  powers  are  often  cramjted,  distorted, 
and  crippled,  just  as  the  bodies  of  children,  and  youths,  and 
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men,  may  be  enfeebled,  emaciated,  and  diseased,  by  habits  of 
dissipation,  to  the  neglect  of  healthy  pursuits. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
part  of  my  theme,  as  I  may,  in  conclusion,  address  the  young 
men  in  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  their  intellectual 
culture.  I  now  hasten  to  a  most  important  consideration. 
I  have  considered  man  as  an  animal,  and  his  material 
part  as  educated  by  God  in  conjunction  and  co-operation 
with  his  fellow-creatures !  I  have  glanced  at  his  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  and  I  have  shown  a  similar  train  of  deve- 
lopement ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your  minds 
the  fact  that  as  long  as  you  live,  the  mind  is  to  be  nurtured 
and  trained,  and  improved,  upon  all  subjects  which  it  is 
capable  of  embracing.  But  I  now  come  to  that  spiritual 
and  immortal  part  of  man,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  God 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  when  he  became  a  living  and 
immortal  soul.  Here  I  speak  of  the  spiritual  man.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  soul  of  man  in  a  philosophical  sense  ;  nor 
will  I  dwell  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  man  in  his 
natural  state,  only  reminding  you  that  as  man  is  born  and 
bred  in  this  world,  he  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  ruin — body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  all,  all  fallen,  corrupted,  ruined,  and  undone. 
Neither  will  I  dwell  upon  the  great  change,  or  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment,  by  which  he  is  transformed  from  a 
guilty,  ruined,  and  undone  sinner  into  a  spiritual,  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  holy  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  it  will  be 
enough  for  me  now  to  affirm  the  fact,  which  I  trust  will  find 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  one  present.  Call  it  what 
you  may — attribute  it  to  what  means  you  please — let  it 
take  place  in  infancy,  youth,  or  manhood  —  the  truth  cannot 
be  denied,  “  we  must  be  born  again,”  we  must  “  be  made 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,”  except  our  hearts  be 
changed  and  converted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  shall  die  in 
our  sins  and  perish  ;  and  when  that  change  has  taken  place. 
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as  the  Saviour  said,  “  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,” 
have  become  “  new  creatures,”  and  have  been  “  bora  of  the 
Spirit.”  I  care  not  what  language  you  use.  We  will  not 
dispute  on  terms,  so  that  we  all  hold  together  to  the  great 
catholic  truth,  that  we  must  undergo  this  great  spiritual 
and  moral  change,  or  we  shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Tills  being  assumed  for  my  present  purpose,  we  comi; 
to  a  new  birth,  to  a  new  infancy,  to  a  new  childhood,  to  a 
new  system  of  education,  teaching,  and  training.  When  a 
man  is  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  becomes  a  child 
of  God,  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  spiritual 
education  begins.  From  the  first  moment  when  he  cries, 
“  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,”  until  that  when  he  is 
enabled  to  say,  “  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,”  he  is  under 
a  system  of  training  and  teaching  ;  first  of  all,  on  the  part  of 
God  himself.  God,  dear  friends,  teaches  and  trains  you ; 
but  how  does  he  do  this  ?  God  teaches  his  dear  children 
chilly  by  his  holy  Word,  that  precious  book  which  con¬ 
tains  (God  grant  that  we  may  never  forget  it !)  the  entire 
revelation  of  Heaven,  and  we  desire  no  other ;  it  is  complete 
and  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  That  book  is  your  instructor 
and  teacher;  it  is  full  of  glorious  promises,  of  glowing 
prophecies,  of  holy  precepts,  of  spiritual  experience  ;  so  that, 
whatever  may  be  your  circumstances  in  life,  if  you  open 
your  chart  you  will  find  what  you  are  and  where  you  are. 
God  teaches  you  in  his  holy  Word.  Again,  he  teaches  yon 
by  the  living  word,  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  {Xisitive  teaching  of  his  people  ; 
and  if  their  instructors  speak  according  to  that  Word,  and 
confirm  all  they  s<ay  out  of  that  book,  and  according  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,  then  the  apostle  says,  “  it  is  no  longer 
we  that  speak,  but  Christ  that  speaketh  by  us.”  So  that 
preaching  is  a  divine  ordinance  for  the  positive  instruction 
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of  the  minds  of  God’s  people.  But  there  are  also  many  minor 
means  by  which  God  instructs  you.  I  would  not  overlook 
those  writings  of  pious  men  who,  in  successive  ages,  have 
contributed  their  learning  and  experience  to  the  stock  of 
Christian  science ;  and  you  do  well,  subordinately  to  God’s 
holy  Word,  to  inform  your  minds  by  means  of  the  writings, 
and  expositions,  and  commentaries  of  godly  men.  But 
beside  all  these  there  are  other  ordinances  ;  the  blessed 
Sabbaths,  the  holy  sacraments,  and  other  means  of  grace, 
from  which  you  may  derive  positive  instruction.  And  let 
me  not  omit  to  say  that  God  teaches  you  by  the  distinct  and 
direct  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  the  teacher,  and 
instructor,  and  guide  of  the  souls  of  new-born  babes,  and  he 
teaches  and  instructs  them  all  their  days.  By  these  and 
many  other  things  more  minute  on  which  I  miglit  dwell, 
God  is  pleased  to  teach  you  from  time  to  time  ;  these  are 
the  chief  sources  of  religious  knowledge  whence  you  are  to 
draw  the  matter  of  your  faith. 

But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  God’s  education.  He 
TRAINS  his  people  as  well  as  teaches  them.  Now  mark 
the  difference.  He  teaches  them  by  positive  information, 
by  his  written  Word,  and  orally  by  his  living  ministers:  he 
TRAINS  them  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences,  by  deep 
experience  in  their  own  souls  ;  by  affliction,  by  sorrow,  yea, 
even  by  sin,  he  discovers  to  them  the  secret  evils  of  their 
hearts  and  of  their  natures  by  the  action  of  those  internal 
movements  and  external  circumstances  of  which  we  have 
sjjoken ;  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  by  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  God  is  thus  train¬ 
ing  and  developing  their  Christian  graces,  drawing  out  the 
secret  powers  of  his  Spirit  in  their  souls,  and  teaching  them 
how  to  conquer  their  corruptions. 

We  have  some  beautiful  examples  of  this  in  Scripture 
itself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Abraham.  God 
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TEACHES  him  a  lesson  of  faith  ;  as  we  read  (Gen.  xv.  1), — 
“  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abraham  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abraham,  I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.”  Here  is  positive 
teaching ;  but  when  God  would  train  him  into  the  spiritual 
experience  of  faith,  what  does  he  do?  He  says  to  him, 
“  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  for 
a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  that  I  will  tell 
thee  of.”  Abraham  was  a  pious  man,  and  he  takes  the 
darling  of  his  heart,  sets  out  upon  a  long  journey,  travels 
with  him  ;  and  after  three  days  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
mountain.  He  leaves  his  servants  behind,  goes  on  in  his 
path  of  duty  with  his  beloved  child,  who  cuts  him  to  the 
heart  by  saying,  “  Father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood  ! 
but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?”  But  nothing 
turns  him  from  his  purpose  ;  he  stifles  the  feelings  of  the 
parental  bosom ;  the  power  of  faith  is  strong  in  him  ;  he 
ascends  the  mount,  makes  ready  the  altar,  lays  on  the  wood, 
binds  his  son,  takes  his  knife,  and  stretches  forth  his  hand  to 
slay  his  son  ;  when  his  arm  is  arrested  by  the  hand  of  love  ! 
and  when  Abraham  received  his  son  again  to  his  bosom,  and 
he  wrote  upon  that  place  “  Jehovah  Jireh,  the  Lord  will  pro¬ 
vide — ”  God  had  trained  Abraham  into  an  experimental 
lesson  of  faith  and  love  which  he  could  never  forget ! 

The  lives  of  many  other  distinguished  persons  recorded 
in  Holy  Scripture  exhibit  the  same  process  of  divine  train¬ 
ing.  Thus  it  was  that  Moses  was  trained  for  forty  years 
in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
before  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  distinguished  lawgiver 
and  deliverer  of  his  people.  So  with  Joshua :  he  was  forty 
years  the  servant  of  Moses  before  he  was  sufficiently  trained 
and  disciplined  to  take  the  government  of  Israel.  David 
was  seven  years  hunted  down  by  Saul,  oppressed,  and  per- 
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sccutcd,  and  brought  into  tlie  depths  of  affliction,  before  he 
was  counted  worthy  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  But  there  is  one  very  beautiful  and  remark¬ 
able  instance  which  will  occur  to  the  student  of  Scripture, 
as  singularly  illustrative  of  the  principle  which  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  explain,  showing  how  God  trains  his  people.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  Hezekiah.  You  remember  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  grievous  sickness,  and  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  When  in  a  penitent  frame  he  sought 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  and  prayed  for  length  of  days, — it 
was  granted  him,  and  he  recovered ;  but  he  rendered  not 
according  to  the  mercy  he  had  received :  and,  strange  to  say, 
after  a  miraculous  escape  from  death,  he  became  vain  and 
worldly-minded.  How  then,  does  God  deal  with  Hezekiah  ? 
Does  he  send  a  prophet  to  tell  him  what  a  wicked  heart  he 
has  ?  Does  he  send  a  faithful  servant  to  say,  “  Hezekiah, 
have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  my  mercies  to  you,  and  all 
that  you  have  experienced  ?  Behold  what  a  vain,  and  foolish, 
and  worldly  heart  is  yours  !  ”  No ;  that  would  have  been 
teaching :  but  God  trained  him  ;  he  sent  to  him  ambassadors 
of  the  King  of  Babylon :  flattered  by  an  embassy  from  so 
great  a  monarch,  Hezekiah  showed  them  all  his  treasures,  and 
all  the  glory  of  his  kingdom ;  but  ho  said  nothing  to  them 
about  his  God,  and  nothing  about  the  temple  or  its  holy 
services,  and  the  ambassadors  depart.  And  when  God  sent 
the  prophet  to  denounce  judgment  upon  him  and  upon  his 
people,  then  Hezekiah  learned  how  by  this  act  ho  had  ex¬ 
posed  the  wickedness  of  his  own  heart !  But  the  full  force 
and  meaning  of  this  training  lesson  might  not  have  appeared 
but  for  the  instructive  remark  of  the  inspired  historian  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles,  where  it  is  said,  “  Howbeit  in  the 
matter  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  who  sent 
to  inquire  of  him  of  the  wonder  that  had  been  done  in  the 
land,  the  Lord  left  him,  to  try  him,  that  he  should  know  all 
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that  was  in  his  heart."  Now  that  was  training !  God  left 
him  to  his  own  weakness,  and  pride,  and  folly ;  and  when  he 
had  fallen,  and  was  restored,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  lesson 
had  been  stamped  upon  the  soul  of  Ilezekiah,  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  any  which  a  thousand  sermons  or  discourses 
of  prophets,  or  any  direct  teaching,  would  have  imparted  to 
him.  And  tlius,  my  friends,  God  teaches  you  and  me  in  the 
same  way.  Cannot  some  of  you  look  back  and  say,  “  I  can 
remember  when  the  Lord  left  me ;  I  thought  myself  strong, 
and  felt  ready  to  say  with  David,  ‘  Lord,  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  so  strong  that  it  shall  never  be  moved,’  but  he  hid 
his  face,  and  I  was  troubled  ?  ”  Only  let  the  Lord  leave  you 
to  yourself,  to  your  own  wisdom  and  strength,  and  then 
what  will  the  wisest  and  best  among  you  show  himself 
to  be? 

It  is  thus  that  God  teaches  and  trains  his  people  from 
the  day  of  their  conversion  till  he  brings  them  to  glory.  He 
is  making  known  to  them  his  wisdom,  and  faithfulness,  and 
goodness,  not  merely  through  their  eyes  by  reading  it  in  his 
book,  nor  by  their  ears  by  hearing  it  in  a  sermon,  nor  by 
their  understanding  through  conviction  ;  but  he  makes  them 
learn  it  by  experience.  I  might,  if  time  permitted,  refer  to 
the  New  Testament  and  show  you  the  same  things.  Lot 
me  take  only  one  instance,  and  that  a  beautiful  one.  No 
doubt  the  two  sisters  of  Bethany  loved  Jesus  tenderly  during 
the  years  of  their  intimacy ;  but  did  they  ever  love  him, 
ever  see  his  power,  faithfulness,  and  goodness  before,  as 
they  did  when  they  stood  by  the  opening  grave  of  their 
brother,  and  heard  the  Saviour  who  had  seemed  to  neglect 
their  cry,  say,  “  Lazarus,  come  forth  ?”  Jesus  trained  them 
and  cultivated  their  graces  in  the  school  of  affliction  and 
trial.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  inscribes  his  love  and  truth  in 
characters  indelible  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  fixes 
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impressions  there,  by  his  discipline,  and  his  training,  which 
no  other  method  of  teaching  could  impart. 

Did  time  permit,  I  ought  to  explain  further  under  this 
head,  that  while  God  thus  teaches  and  trains  his  people  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  they  too  must  act ;  as  in  the  former 
instance,  there  must  be  co-operation ;  men  must  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God.  Even  upon  some  of  his  own  people 
God’s  positive  teaching  is  sometimes  lost.  How  many  a 
sermon  have  we  heard  unprofitably !  How  many  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  faded  away,  and  left  no  permanent  trace  upon  our 
minds !  The  teaching  of  Scripture  clearly  is,  that  “  the 
diligent  soul  shall  be  made  fat,”  that  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we 
reap ;  therefore,  it  is  that  some  Christians  thrive  more,  and 
increase  and  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  are  diligent  in  the  use  of 
those  means  by  which  he  teaches  them — studying  his  word, 
listening  to  his  gospel,  attending  upon  his  holy  sacraments, 
and  availing  themselves  faithfully  and  prayerfully  of  those 
means  of  instruction  which  God  has  put  within  their  reach. 
So  it  is  with  the  training  of  God.  How  often  are  persons 
differently  affected  by  the  same  events  !  Even  upon  godly 
people  the  same  afflictions  do  not  always  produce  the  same 
effects.  In  Hezekiah’s  case  how  soon  was  the  effect  of  God’s 
mercy  and  goodness  forgotten  !  There  must  be  co-operation 
with  God.  He  must  teach  and  train  us,  but  we  must  recol¬ 
lect  what  he  has  himself  declared,  “I  will  instruct  thee 
and  teach  thee  in  the  way  thou  shouldst  go and  he  adds, 
“Be  not  like  unto  the  horse  and  the  mule  that  have  no 
understanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and 
bridle.”  Let  us  yield  ourselves  up  to  divine  guidance  and 
teaching,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  become  not  only  babes, 
but  young  men,  and  by-and-bye  fathers  in  Christ;  and 
when  he  has  completed  our  Christian  education,  then  he  will 
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say  to  us,  “  Friend,  go  up  higher,”  and  he  will  take  us  to 
the  “  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,” 

And  now  I  am  drawing  towards  the  close  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  were  I  speaking  to  educationists,  I  would  say  to 
them, — Whether  ye  are  fathers  and  mothers,  whether  ye 
be  schoolmasters  or  the  managers  of  training  colleges,  or 
senators  who  have  to  direct  our  national  education,  look 
back  at  the  picture  I  have  drawn ;  follow  out  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  suggested  ;  see  how  God  teaches  and  trains, 
and  then  you  will  learn  what  Christian  education  is,  and 
how  you  ought  to  teach  and  train.  Learn,  for  instance, 
that  God  shows  us  in  all  we  hear  and  see  around  us,  that  he 
never  forgets  for  a  single  moment  that  his  perfect  work,  man, 
consists  of  body,  mind,  and  soul ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  you 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  one  without  the  others,  if  you  cul¬ 
tivate  the  mind  and  neglect  the  soul,  or  cultivate  the  soul 
and  neglect  the  mind,  or  cultivate  both  these  and  neglect 
the  body,  you  will  produce  either  a  material  or  an  intel¬ 
lectual  monster,  and  will  not  carry  out  the  purpose  of  God 
in  education.  If  these  great  principles  were  kept  in  mind 
we  should  never  make  such  blunders  in  public  or  private 
education.  One  man  says,  “  I  mean  by  education  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  developement  of  the  mind,” — and  let  me  in  all 
faithfulness  remind  you,  my  friends,  that  in  bygone  years 
Christian  people  often  said,  “We  mean  by  education  religious 
instruction,  and  nothing  else  ;”  while  perhaps  both  parties 
in  a  measure  neglected  that  important  part  of  education, 
the  human  body.  Now  the  great  leaf  which  has  been  turned 
over  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  present  day  is  just 
this :  we  have  learned  that  we  are  as  much  bound  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  body  as  we  are  the  soul,  and  the  soul  as  much  as 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  as  much  as  the  other  two,  and  that 
we  must  neglect  none  of  these  in  any  system  of  public  or 
private  education ;  for  that  system  will  be  displeasing  to 
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God,  and  calculated  to  frustrate  his  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes,  which  does  not  fully  develope  all  these  three 
faculties  of  man. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  endeavouring  to  direct  the  point 
of  my  subject  for  a  few  moments  to  those  in  whom  I  feel 
a  peculiar  interest — whom  I  have  been  called  specially  to 
address — that  large  society  of  nearly  a  thousand  young  men 
gathered  out  of  this  great  metropolis  of  sin,  and  vice,  and 
dissipation,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
their  minds  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls  !  Nothing  but 
the  thought  of  such  an  assembly,  of  such  a  union,  would 
have  induced  me  to  break  through  my  custom,  if  not  my 
rule,  by  delivering  a  lecture  to  you  to-night.  A  multitude 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  however  numerous  and  respectable, 
collected  in  Exeter  Hall,  would  not  have  attracted  me  ;  but 
the  idea  of  taking  part  in  such  a  movement  as  this  I  could 
not  resist.  I  have,  indeed,  unspeakable  satisfaction  in  meet¬ 
ing  so  large  a  portion  of  that  blessed  and  holy  fraternity  of 
young  men  who  have  joined  together  on  that  broad  basis  of 
our  common  Bible,  and  our  common  Christianity,  and  our  com¬ 
mon  salvation,  leaping  over  those  barriers  of  sect  and  party 
which  divide  and  distract  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  feature 
in  the  character  of  this  great  corporate  Christian  body 
which  is  rising  up  in  this  metropolis,  is  that  which  has 
peculiar  charms  for  me — its  unsectarian  character  :  and  I 
take  it  really  as  an  omen  of  good,  and  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  to  myself,  that  you  should  be  able  to  fill  this  great 
Hall  once  a-week  for  such  a  length  of  time  and  for  such  an 
object  as  that  which  you  now  have  in  view.  That  you  should 
be  able  thus  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  to  your 
operations,  I  consider  to  be,  under  God,  of  great  importance, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  account  of  it.  Not  that  I  should 
desire  you  to  be  puffed  up  and  elevated,  but  rather  that  you 
should  remember  that  we  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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I  am  not  flattering  you,  but  congratulating  my  country,  and 
this  great  and  wicked  city,  upon  the  fact  of  this  great  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  of  these  remarkable  reunions,  having  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  thousands  for 
their  object.  It  is  an  omen  for  good,  and  it  surely  proves 
that  a  blessed  army  of  faithful  men  is  rising  up  among  us  to 
put  down  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  substitute  for  it  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  spiritual  advancement. 

One  word,  then,  to  you,  young  men,  before  I  conclude. 
My  advice  may  be  homely,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
it,  and  give  me  credit  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  my 
intention.  Remember,  then,  that  your  education  is  not 
finished  ;  that  you  are  still  under  teaching  and  training  ; 
and  not  only  so,  that  you  must  educate  yourselves  ;  you  arc 
your  own  schoolmasters, —  ay,  and  many  of  you  are  your 
own  parents  and  friends,  and  are  cast  alone  on  the  wide 
moral  wastes  of  this  wicked  city  ;  and  what  a  blessing  it  is 
that  you  have  found  brothers  who  can  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  keep  you  away  from  those  places  of  dissipation  and 
folly  which  might  be  ruin  to  soul  and  body  !  Now,  my 
advice  is  three-fold. 

First,  Take  care  of  your  bodies.  There  is  very  great 
danger  that  your  bodies  will  wear  out  before  their  time  in  this 
great  metropolis.  Some  of  you  look  very  pale  and  very  thin  ; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  when  you  are  shut  up  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  in  a  lawyer’s  or  a  merchant’s  office,  for  the 
most  part  following  the  very  unintellectual  pursuit  of  cast¬ 
ing  up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  or  writing  out  deeds  of 
conveyance.  This  is  likely  to  produce  a  tor])id  state  of 
body,  as  well  as  an  unintellectual  state  of  mind  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  say.  Take  care  of  your  bodies.  Do  you  ask.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  would  say.  Take  plenty  of  exercise  and  no 
physic  !  Determine,  when  the  season  of  fogs  and  dark 
mornings  passes  away,  that  you  will  rise  early  and  take  a 
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walk  to  Hampstead  Heath  and  baek  before  you  go  to  your 
office.  Be  careful  also  in  your  food  and  nourishment.  Take 
no  strong  drinks.  I  am  no  sworn  teetotaller,  but  I  am  a 
total  enemy  to  strong  drinks  of  every  description  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  class  of  men  who  want  them  least,  and  to  whom 
they  will  be  most  prejudicial,  it  is  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life.  You  may  think  I  am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that 
the  less  you  eat  also  the  better  ;  but  I  am  a  good  deal  of 
that  opinion.  I  would  inculcate  moderation  :  “  Let  your 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.”  Attend  to  the  health 
of  your  body  ;  brace  your  nerves.  Even  religious  people 
little  think  how  much  their  Christian  depressions  and 
spiritual  trials  are  the  result  of  an  unhealthy,  diseased, 
and  morbid,  nervous  system  of  body.  Well  then,  my  friends, 
I  hope  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me  next  spring,  if  you 
take  a  walk  to  Hampstead  Heath  in  the  morning  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  think  kindly  of  me  when  you  go  to  your  office 
with  a  ruddy  cheek  and  firm  step,  and  are  better  able  to 
endure  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  which  sometimes  have  almost 
crushed  you. 

In  the  next  [dace.  Take  care  of  your  minds.  If  your 
habits  of  business  are  often  deleterious  to  the  body,  they  are 
still  more  so  to  the  mind  ;  they  tend  to  cramp  and  enfeeble 
it  ;  always  poring  over  the  same  dry  and  uninteresting  sub¬ 
jects,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  strengthen  or  intellectualise  your 
mind.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Why,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency,  when  office  hours  arc  over,  to  run  away 
aud  escape  into  the  opposite  extreme.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
young  men  who  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
nor  the  power  of  religion  in  their  hearts,  should  run  to  the 
theatre,  or  the  opera,  or  the  dancing-room,  in  order  to  remove 
the  grievous  pressure  of  the  burdens  which  have  borne  them 
down  during  the  day.  We,  who  are  more  favourably  si¬ 
tuated,  should  deal  kindly  with  such  youths,  and  consider 
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how  we  might  feel  and  act  if  we  were  in  the  same  situation. 
But  I  am  speaking  to  the  young  men  of  this  Society,  who, 
I  trust,  are  neither  addicted  nor  much  tempted  to  such  follies 
as  these.  Let  me  say  to  you,  Take  care  of  your  minds. 
You  have  but  a  short  time  for  intellectual  improvement  and 
culture.  Y ou  have  a  little  more  chance  these  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  perhaps,  than  you  have  in  the  tempting  summer  even¬ 
ings  ;  but  still  your  time  is  short.  When  I  read  the  glowing 
address  of  one  of  your  lecturers  who  preceded  me  in  this 
course,  who  laid  down  the  danger  of  desultory  reading,  and 
recommended  you  another  course — to  follow  out,  for  instance, 
the  British  History  as  the  back -bone  of  your  studies,  and  to 
follow  the  various  subjects  branching  out  of  it  like  ribs ; 
then  I  thought  of  you,  for  I  know  you  and  your  habits  well, 
and  I  said,  “  This  is  too  hard  a  task  for  those  poor  over¬ 
worked  clerks.”  I  would  venture  to  recommend  a  humbler 
mental  pursuit.  As  Christian  men,  I  recommend  you  to 
strengthen  and  improve  your  minds  by  that  kind  of  reading 
which  tends,  first  of  all,  to  illustrate  Scripture,  that  you  may 
read  the  Word  of  God  more  intellectually  and  with  a  more  un¬ 
derstanding  mind.  To  this  end  I  would  recommend  for  your 
libraries  a  work  recently  come  out.  When  I  mention  the 
author  you  may  be  surprised  that  I  recommend  it ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  my  recommendation  is  not  altogether  unqualified  ;  yet 
I  do  think  the  work  is  so  extremely  valuable  and  interesting 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  young  men’s 
society.  I  refer  to  Conybeare’s  work  on  the  character,  life, 
and  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  do  not  think  that  his  translations 
ought  always  to  be  followed,  but  his  work  contains  a  body 
of  interesting  information  which  may  be  depended  upon,  and 
which  throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament:  there  is  a  branch  of  study  within  the  reach  of 
your  time  and  your  weary  minds.  No  man  feels  more  the 
importance  of  intellectual  culture  than  I  do ;  but  I  also  feel 
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that  Christian  young  men  should  sanctify  all  studies  of  that 
kind,  more  especially  as  their  time  is  so  short.  You  have  not 
time  for  those  intellectual  luxuries  which  they  can  enjoy  who 
can  command  the  hours  as  they  please.  Take  then,  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  course  afterwards  if  you  have  time;  but 
take  mine  first.  I  hope  the  Professor  will  forgive  the  in¬ 
finite  presumption  of  a  poor  country  clergyman  venturing  to 
give  his  opinion  even  as  supplemental  to  so  great  an  autho¬ 
rity  ;  but  I  am  only  supposing  you  to  be  in  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  this  intellectual  and  Christian  school.  As  we  must 
all  learn  grammar  and  other  hard  things  before  we  come  to 
those  pleasanter  walks  and  intellectual  retreats,  I  recommend 
you  this  course  first.  There  are  other  beautiful  works  pub¬ 
lished,  calculated  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  illustrations 
of  Scripture,  and  to  enable  you  to  understand  its  language 
and  its  history. 

But  whatever  you  do  in  the  way  of  reading,  I  entreat 
you  conscientiously  to  endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  for 
the  real  improvement  of  your  mind.  Do  not  weaken  it 
by  perusing  a  great  mass  of  works  of  fiction  and  light 
compositions.  Allow  me  also  to  say,  to  you  who  have 
so  little  time  upon  your  hands.  Beware  of  too  much 
newspaper  reading.  I  do  not  say,  you  are  never  to  look 
at  a  newspaper,  nor  ever  to  read  a  work  of  fiction,  but 
do  not  indulge  in  such  reading  too  much,  lest  you  should 
weaken  your  minds.  Rather  read  those  works  which  de¬ 
mand  more  thought  and  reflection,  those  sound,  nervous  his¬ 
tories,  those  wise  and  excellent  tr(*atiscs,  which  are  likely  to 
produce  the  effect  which  the  Apostle  Peter  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  when  he  said,  “Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind ; 
be  sober  and  hopi*  to  the  end.” 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  bid  you  take 
care  of  your  bodies  and  of  your  minds.  Oh,  my  friends ! 
take  care  of  your  souls  !  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
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you  God’s  merciful  teaching:  avail  yourselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  presented  to  you.  Yield  to  God’s  gracious  train¬ 
ing.  Watch  for  him.  Oli,  listen  for  the  silent  footsteps  of 
the  Almighty !  An  old  writer,  I  think  a  Puritan,  says, 
“He  that  is  in  the  habit  of  watching  providences,  shall 
always  have  providences  to  watch.”  So  do  you  watch  for 
God’s  hand,  in  his  dealings  with  you  and  yours.  If  he  is 
pleased  to  allot  to  you  days  of  sickness  and  hours  of  sadness 
— if  he  lays  his  hand  heavily  upon  those  whom  you  love  — 
if  he  multiplies  to  you  days  of  sorrow,  and  temptation,  and 
difficulty,  and  trial  —  say  to  yourselves,  “God  is  training 
me,  and  I  submit  to  the  training.  I  desire  to  know  what 
corruption  he  would  mortify  in  me,  what  new  discovery  he 
would  make  to  me  of  the  wickedness  of  my  heart ;  I  long  to 
know  what  graces  of  the  Christian  character  he  would  de- 
velope  and  thus  yielding  yourself  up  as  a  child  desiring  to 
be  led  as  the  patriarch  of  old,  going  forth  into  the  wilderness 
world  “  as  a  blind  man,  not  knowing  whither  you  go,”  but 
committing  yourselves  to  the  leading  and  guiding  of  your 
heavenly  Father,  you  shall  not  greatly  err,  but  supported, 
comforted,  upheld,  though  single-handed,  amidst  darkness, 
temptation,  sin,  and  sorrow,  my  dear  young  friends,  the  con¬ 
queror’s  laurel  shall  soon  be  yours ;  yea,  you  shall  be  “  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  you  and  gave  him¬ 
self  for  you.” 
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THE  PROPHET  OF  HOREB— HIS  LIFE 
AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


The  mountains  of  the  Bible  will  well  repay  the  climber. 
There  is  a  glorious  prospect  from  their  summits,  and  moral 
bracing  in  the  breathing  of  their  difficult  air. 

Most  of  the  events  in  Bible  history,  which  cither 
embody  great  principles,  illustrate  Divine  perfections,  or 
bear  impressively  upon  the  destinies  of  man,  have  had  the 
mountains  for  the  pedestals  of  their  achievement.  Beneatli 
the  arch  of  the  Covenant-rainbow  the  lone  ark  rested  upon 
Ararat ;  Abraham’s  trial,  handing  down  the  high  faith  of 
the  hero-father,  and  typing  the  greater  sacrifice  of  the 
future  time,  must  be  “on  one  of  the  mountains”  in  the  land 
of  Moriah ;  Aaron,  climbing  heavenward,  is  “  unclothed 
and  clothed  upon  ”  amid  the  solitudes  of  Hor ;  and  where 
but  on  the  crest  of  Nebo  could  Moses  gaze  upon  the  land 
and  die  ?  If  there  is  to  bo  a  grand  experiment  to  determine 
between  rival  faiths — to  defeat  Baal — to  exalt  Jehovah, 
what  spot  so  fitting  as  the  excellency  of  Carmel  ?  It  was 
due  to  the  great  and  dread  events  of  the  Saviour’s  history 
that  they  should  bo  enacted  where  the  world’s  broad  eye 
could  light  upon  them,  hence  ho  is  transfigured  “on  the 
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high  mouDtain  apart,”  on  Olivet  he  prays,  on  Calvary  he 
dies, — and  at  the  close  of  all,  in  the  splendours  of  eternal 
allotment,  amid  adoring  angels  and  perfected  men,  we  cheer¬ 
fully  “  come  to  Mount  Zion.” 

Precious  as  is  the  Scripture  in  all  phases  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  quality  which,  above  all  others,  invests  it  with 
a  richer  value,  is  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  every  necessity 
of  man.  Professing  itself  to  be  his  infallible  and  constant 
instructor,  it  employs  all  modes  of  communicating  wisdom. 
“The  Man  of  our  counsel”  is  always  at  hand,  in  every 
condition  and  in  every  peril.  But  we  learn  more  from 
living  exemplar  than  from  preceptive  utterance.  The 
truth,  which  has  not  been  realised  by  some  man  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  comes  cold  and  distant,  like  a  lunar 
rainbow.  It  may  furnish  us  with  correct  notions  and  a 
beautiful  system,  just  as  we  can  learn  proportion  from  a 
statue,  but  there  needs  the  touch  of  life  to  influence  and  to 
transform.  Hence,  not  the  least  impressive  and  salutary 
Bible-teaching  is  by  the  accurate  exhibition  of  individual 
character.  A  man’s  life  is  there  sketched  out  to  us,  not 
that  side  of  it  merely  which  he  presents  to  the  world, 
wliich  the  restraints  of  society  have  modified,  which  inter¬ 
course  has  subdued  into  decorousness,  and  which  shrouds 
his  meaner  self  in  a  conventional  hypocrisy,  but  his  inner 
life,  his  management  of  the  trifles  which  give  the  sum  of 
character,  his  ordinary  and  household  doings,  as  well  as 
the  rarer  seasons  of  exigency  and  of  trial.  The  whole  man 
is  before  us,  and  we  can  see  him  as  he  is.  Partiality  cannot 
blind  us,  nor  prejudice  distort  our  view.  Nothing  is  ex¬ 
aggerated,  nothing  is  concealed.  His  defects  are  there — his 
falterings  and  depressions — his  mistrusts  and  betrayals — 
like  so  many  beacons  glaring  their  warning  lights  upon  our 
path.  His  excellencies  are  there — his  stern  integrity  and 
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consistent  walking,  his  intrepid  wrestling  and  heroic  endur¬ 
ance — that  we  may  be  followers  of  his  patience  and  faith, 
and  ultimately  share  his  crown.  So  marked  and  hallowed 
is  this  candour,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  alleged 
as  an  argument  for  the  book’s  divinity.  The  characters  are 
all  human  in  their  experience,  although  Divine  in  their 
pourtrayal.  They  were  men  those  Bible  worthies,  world- 
renowned,  God-smitten,  princely  men,  towering  indeed  in 
moral,  as  Saul  in  physical,  stature  above  their  fellows,  but 
still  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  —  to  the  same 
frailties  incident — with  the  same  trials  battling  —  by  the 
same  temptations  frequently  and  foully  overcome.  Their 
perfect  humanness  is,  indeed,  their  strongest  influence  and 
greatest  charm.  Of  what  avail  to  us  were  the  biography 
of  an  angel,  could  you  chronicle  his  joys  in  the  calm  round 
of  heaven  ?  There  could  be  no  sympathy  either  of  condition 
or  experience. 

But  the  Bible,  assuming  the  essential  identity  of  the 
race,  tells  of  man,  and  the  “  one  blood  ”  of  all  nations  leaps 
up  to  the  thrilling  tale.  There  is  the  old  narrative  of  lapse 
and  loss ;  the  tidings,  ancient  and  undecaying,  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  conflict,  mastery,  recompense.  In  ourselves  there  have 
been  the  quiverings  of  David’s  sorrow,  and  the  stirrings  of 
David’s  sin.  We,  perhaps,  like  Elijah,  have  been  by  turns 
confessor  and  coward — fervent  as  Peter  and  as  faithless 
too.  'The  heart  answers  to  the  history,  and  responsive  and 
struggling  humanity  owns  the  sympathy,  and  derives  the 
blessing. 

It  is  a  strange  history,  this  history  of  the  Prophet 
Elijah.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  we  are  at¬ 
tracted  almost  more  by  his  inspiration  than  by  himself.  We 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  in  the  thought  of  the  Divine 
energy  which  wielded  him  at  its  terrible  or  gentle  will. 
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Tlie  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  is  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  true  seer,  is  always  present  with  him — in  his  manliest 
and  in  his  meekest  hours  — in  his  solitary  prayer  in  the  loft 
at  Zarephath,  in  his  solemn  sarcasm  on  the  summit  of 
Carmel,  w  hen  he  flushes  the  cheek  of  a  dead  child,  or  pales 
the  brow  of  a  living  king.  He  is  surrendered  always  to  the 
indwelling  God.  He  always  seems  to  regard  himself  as  a 
chosen  and  a  separated  man  —  lifted,  by  his  consecration, 
above  the  love  or  the  fear  of  his  kind — forced,  ever  and 
anon,  upon  difficult  and  perilous  duty — a  flying  roll,  carven 
with  mercy  and  with  judgment  —  an  echo,  rather  than 
an  original  utterance — “the  voice  of  one,”  not  “  one,”  but 
“  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord  !” 

How  abrupt! tf  he  bursts  upon  the  world.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  birth,  nothing  of  his  parentage,  nothing  of  his 
training.  On  all  these  matters  the  record  is  profoundly 
silent.  He  is  presented  to  us  at  once,  a  full-grown  and 
authoritative  man,  starting  in  the  path  of  Ahab  sudden  as 
the  lightning,  energetic  and  alarming  as  the  thunder.  “  Eli¬ 
jah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.” 
This  is  all.  And  it  is  all  we  need.  What  reck  Ave  of  his 
ancestry  ?  He  is  royal  in  his  deeds.  Obscure  in  his  origin, 
springing  probtibly  from  the  herdmen  or  vine-dressers  of 
Galilee,  regarded  by  the  men  of  Tishbe  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves — a  little  reserved  and  unsocial  withal — his  person, 
perhaps,  held  in  contempt  by  the  licentious  court,  and  his 
intrusions  stigmatised  as  annoying  impertinence,  he  held 
on  his  high  way  notwithstanding,  perfonned  stupendous 
miracles,  received  large  revelations,  and  at  last,  tired  of  the 
w'orld,  went  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  How  often 
have  we  seen  the  main  fact  of  this  story  realised  in  later 
times!  Men  have  looked  at  the  trap[)ings  of  the  messenger, — 
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not  at  the  import  of  his  message.  Their  faculty  of  appre¬ 
ciation  has  been  grievously  impaired.  A  prophet  has  leaped 
into  the  day  with  his  burden  of  reproof  and  truth-telling, 
but  he  has  not  been  clad  in  silken  sheen,  nor  a  speaker  of 
smooth  things,  and  the  world  has  gone  on  to  its  merchan¬ 
dise,  while  the  broken-hearted  seer  has  retired  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  die.  A  poet  has  warbled  out  his  soul  in  secret, 
and  discoursed  most  exquisite  music — but,  alas  !  it  has  been 
played  among  the  tombs.  A  glorious  iconoclast  has  come 
forth  among  the  peoples,  “  expecting  that  they  would  have 
understood  how  that  the  Lord  by  him  had  sent  deliverance,” 
but  he  has  been  met  by  the  insulting  rejoinder,  “  Who  made 
thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?”  Thus,  in  the  days  of  her  non¬ 
age,  because  they  lacked  high  estate  and  lofty  lineage,  has  the 
world  poured  contempt  upon  some  of  the  choicest  of  her  sons. 
“  A  heretic  !  ”  shouted  the  furious  bigotry  of  the  Iiajuisition. 
“And  yet  it  moves,”  said  Galileo — resolute,  even  in  the 
moment  of  enforced  abjuration,  for  the  immutable  truth.  A 
scoffing  to  Genoese  bravos,  grandees  of  Portugal,  and  the 
court  of  England,  Columbus  spied  the  log  of  wood  in  its 
eastward  drifting,  and  opened  up  America — the  rich  El 
Dorado  of  many  an  ancient  dream.  “  An  empiric  !”  shouted 
all  the  Doctor  Sangradoes  of  the  time,  and  the  old  physio¬ 
logists  hated  Harvey  with  an  intensely  professional  hatred, 
because  he  affirmed  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  “A  Ded- 
fordshire  tinker !”  sneered  the  polite  onc-s,  with  a  whiff  of 
the  otto  of  roses,  as  if  the  very  mention  of  his  craft  was  in¬ 
fragrant — “  What  has  he  to  do  to  preach,  and  write  books, 
and  set  up  for  a  teacher  of  his  fellows  ?”  Put  glorious  John 
Bunyan,  leaving  them  in  their  own  Cabul-country,  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Beulah,  climbed  up  straight  to  the  presence 
of  the  shining  ones,  and  had  “  all  the  trumjKjts  sounding 
for  him  on  the  other  side.”  Sidney  Smith  wrote  at,  and 
tried  to  write  down.  “  the  consecrated  Cobbler,”  who 
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was  to  evangelise  India  —  but  William  Carey  shall  live 
embalmed  in  the  memories  of  converted  thousands,  long 
after  the  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  is  forgotten,  or,  is  re¬ 
membered  only  as  a  melancholy  example  of  genius  perverted 
and  a  vocation  mistaken.  “  A  Methodist !  ”  jested  the  god- 
leis  witlings  of  Brazennose — “A  Jacobin!”  reiterated  the 
makers  of  silver  shrines — “A  ringleader  in  the  Gordon 
riots!”  said  the  Romanists  whose  errors  he  had  combated — 
and  the  formalistic  churchmanship  of  that  day  gathered  up 
its  gentilities,  smoothed  its  rutiled  fringes,  and  with  a 
dowager’s  stateliness  flounced  by  “  on  the  other  side and 
reputable  burghers,  the  “canny  bodies”  of  tlie  time,  sub¬ 
sided  into  their  own  respectabilities,  and  shook  their  heads 
at  every  mention  of  the  pestilent  fellow :  but  calm-browed 
and  high-souled,  John  Wesley  went  on  until  a  large  portion 
of  his  world- parish  rejoiced  in  his  light,  and  wondered 
at  its  luminous  and  ardent  flame.  And  if  it  be  lawful  to 
speak  of  the  Master  in  the  same  list  as  his  disciples,  who, 
however  excellent,  fall  immeasurably  short  of  their  Divine 
Pattern,  He  was  called  a  Nazarene,  and  there  was  the 
scorn  of  a  world  couched  in  the  contemptuous  word. 

There  are  symptoms,  however,  of  returning  sanity.  Ju¬ 
dicial  ermine  and  archiepiscopal  lawn  robing  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  Montmorencies — fouled 
by  mesalliance  with  crime — cooling  itself  in  a  common 
prison,  are  remarkable  signs  of  the  times.  Men  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  conscious,  not,  perhaps,  that  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime,  but  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  what  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Talleyrand  was  considered  worse — that  is,  a 
blunder.  Whether  the  chivalry  of  feudalism  bo  extinct  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  \  ’.’leinage  of  feudalism 
is  gone.  Common  men  nowadays  question  the  wisdom  of 
nobilities,  correct  the  errors  of  cabinets,  and  do  not  eveji 
listen  obsequiously  to  catch  the  whispers  of  kings.  That  is 
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a  strong  and  growing  world-feeling  which  the  poet  embodies 
when  he  sings — 

“  Believe  us !  noble  Vere  de  Veres, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Howe’er  it  he,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good — 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

Not  that  rank  has  lost  its  prestige,  nor  royalty  its  honour. 
Elevated  station  is  a  high  trust,  and  furnishes  opportunity 
for  extensive  usefulness.  The  coronet  may  be  honoured  or 
despised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  When  the  rank  is 
larger  than  the  man,  when  his  individuality  is  shrouded 
behind  a  hundred  coats-of-arms,  when  ho  has  so  much  of 
the  blood  of  his  ancestors  in  his  veins  that  there  is  no  room 
for  any  generous  pulses  of  his  own,  why,  of  course,  he  must 
find  his  own  level,  and  be  content  to  be  admired,  like  any 
other  piece  of  confectionery,  by  occasional  passers-by :  but 
when  the  noble  remembers  his  humanity,  and  has  sympathy 
for  the  erring  and  encouragement  for  the  sincere — 

”  When,  all  the  trappings  freely  swept  away. 

The  man’s  great  nature  leaps  into  the  day,” — 

his  nobility  men  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge — the  cap  and 
plume  bend  very  gracefully  over  the  sorrow  which  they 
succour,  and  the  jewelled  hand  is  blanched  into  a  heavenlier 
whiteness  when  it  beckons  a  struggling  people  into  the  power 
and  progress  of  the  coming  time.  The  great  question  which 
must  be  asked  of  any  new  aspirer  who  would  mould  the 
world’s  activities  to  his  will,  is  not  Whence  comes  he  ?  but 
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What  is  he  ?  There  may  be  some  semi-fossilised  relics  of  the 
past  who  will  continue  to  insinuate,  “  Has  he  a  grand¬ 
father  ?”  But  the  great  world  of  the  earnest  and  of  the 
workers  thunders  out,  “  Has  he  a  soul  ?  Has  he  a  lofty  pur¬ 
pose,  a  single  eye,  a  heart  of  power  ?  Has  he  the  Prophet’s 
sanctity  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  his  boldness  and  fervour  ? 
Never  mind  the  bar  sinister  on  his  escutcheon — has  he  no 
bar  sinister  in  his  life  ?  Has  he  a  giant’s  strength,  a  hero’s 
courage,  a  child’s  simplicity,  an  apostle’s  love,  a  martyr’s 
will  ?  Then  is  he  sufficiently  ennobled.”  If  I,  a  gospel 
charioteer,  meet  him  as  he  essays,  trembling,  to  drive  into  the 
world.  What  must  be  my  salutation  ? — Art  thou  of  noble 
blood  ?  Is  thy  retinue  large  ?  thy  banner  richly  emblazoned  ? 
thy  speech  plausible  ?  thy  purpose  fair  ?  No — but  “  Is  thy 
heart  right  ?”  If  it  be,  give  me  thy  hand, 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  Prophet’s  character,  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  at  every  mention  of  his 
name,  is  his  singular  devotion  to  the  object  of  his  great 
mission.  He  was  sent  upon  the  earth  to  be  the  earth’s 
monitor  of  God,  This  was  his  life-purpose,  and  faithfully 
he  fulfilled  it.  Rising  above  the  temptations  of  sense — ready 
at  the  bidding  of  his  Master  to  crucify  natural  affection — 
sternly  repressing  the  sensibility  which  might  interfere  with 
duty — trampling  upon  worldly  interest,  and  regardless  of 
personal  aggrandisement  or  safety,  he  held  on  his  course, 
unswerving  and  untired,  to  the  end.  God  was  his  object 
in  everything:  to  glorify  God,  his  aim — to  vindicate  God, 
his  miracles — to  speak  for  God,  his  message — to  exhibit 
God,  his  life.  As  the  rod  of  Moses  swallowed  up  the 
symbols  of  Egyptian  wizardry,  so  did  this  consuming 
passion  in  Elijah  absorb  each  meaner  impulse,  and  each 
low  desire.  His  decision  rarely  failed  him,  his  consistency 
never.  He  “halted  not  between  two  opinions.”  He  spurned 
alike  the  adulation  of  a  monarch  and  of  a  mob.  He  neither 
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pandered  for  the  favour  of  a  court  nor  made  unworthy 
compromise  witli  the  idolaters  of  Baal.  Heaven’s  high 
remembrancer,  he  did  a  true  man’s  work  in  a  true  man’s 
way,  with  one  purpose  and  a  “  united  ”  heart. 

Although  many  parts  of  this  character  cannot,  on  accoun* 
of  his  peculiar  vocation,  be  presented  for  our  imitation,  in  his 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  effort  he  furnishes  us  with  a  noble 
example.  This  oneness  of  principle — freedom  from  tortuous 
policy — the  direction  of  the  energies  to  the  attainment  of 
one  worthy  end — appears  to  be  what  is  meant  in  Scripture 
by  the  “  single  eye,”  isrAoSs — not  complex — no  obliquity  in 
the  vision  —  looking  straight  on — taking  in  one  object  at  one 
time.  And  if  we  look  into  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have 
vindicated  their  right  to  be  held  in  the  world’s  memory, 
we  ^hall  find  that  all  their  actions  evolve  from  one  com¬ 
prehensive  principle,  and  converge  to  one  magnificent 
achievement.  Consider  the  primitive  apostles.  There  you 
have  twelve  men,  greatly  diverse  in  character,  cherishing 
each  his  own  taste  and  mode  of  working,  labouring  in 
different  localities,  and  bringing  the  one  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
different  classes  of  mind,  and  yet  everywhere — in  proud 
Jerusalem — inquisitive  Ephesus — cultured  Athens— volup¬ 
tuous  Rome,  meeting  after  many  years  in  that  mightiest 
result,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Much 
of  this  issue  is  of  course  due  to  the  Gospel  itself,  or  rather 
to  the  Divine  agency  which  applied  it,  but  something 
also  to  the  unity  of  the  messengers,  their  sincere  purpose, 
and  sustained  endeavour.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  all 
who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  They  have 
had  some  master-purpose,  which  has  moulded  all  others 
into  a  beautiful  subordination,  which  they  have  main¬ 
tained  amid  hazard  and  suffering,  and  which,  shrined 
sacredly  in  the  heart,  has  influenced  and  fashioned  the 
life.  If  a  man  allow  within  him  the  play  of  different  or 
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contradictory  purposes,  he  may,  in  a  life-time,  pile  up  a  head 
of  gold,  a  breast  of  silver,  thighs  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay, 
but  it  is  but  a  great  image  after  all.  It  crumbles  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  smiting  stone,  and,  like  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing-floor,  its  fragments  are  helpless  on  the 
wind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man’s  doings  grow  out 
of  one  and  the  same  spirit,  and  that  spirit  be  consecrated  to 
holy  endeavour,  they  will  interpenetrate  and  combine  into 
beneflcent  achievement,  and  stand  out  a  life-giving  and 
harmonious  whole.  This  oneness  of  design  for  which  we 
contend  is  distinctive  of  the  highest  developements  of 
the  whole  family  of  genius.  A  book  may  run  through  many 
editions,  and  fascinate  many  reviewers,  but  it  must  be 
informed  by  one  spirit,  new  correspondences  must  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  aesthetic  eye,  and  it  must  appear  “  in  the 
serene  completeness  of  artistic  unity,”  ere  it  can  settle  down 
to  be  a  household  word  in  the  family,  or  a  hidden  treasure 
in  the  heart.  In  whatever  department  “  the  beauty-making 
Power”  has  wrought — in  the  bodiless  thought,  or  in  the 
breathing  marble — in  the  chef-d'auvres  of  the  artist,  or  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  architect, — whether  Praxiteles  chisels, 
Raffaelle  paints,  Shakspeare  delineates,  or  Milton  sings, — 
there  is  the  same  singleness  of  the  animating  spirit.  Hamlet, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  Festus;  the  Greek  Slave  and  the 
Madonna;  the  Coliseum  and  Westminster  Abbey;  are 
they  not,  each  in  its  kind,  creations  to  which  nothing  can  be 
added  with  advantage,  and  from  which,  without  damage, 
nothing  can  be  taken  away  ? 

And  of  that  other  Book — our  highest  literature,  as  well 
as  our  unerring  law — the  glorious,  world-subduing  Bible, 
do  we  not  feel  the  same  ?  In  its  case  the  experiment  has 
been  tried.  The  Apocryphal  has  been  bound  up  with  the 
Inspired,  like  “  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,”  loading  the  rich 
fret-work  of  a  stately  pile,  or  the  clumsy  work  of  an  appren- 
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tice  superadded  to  the  finish  of  a  master.  Doubtless  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  gathered  from  it,  but  1*qw  it  “  pales  its  ineffectual 
fires”  before  the  splendour  of  the  Word  !  It  is  unfortunate 
for  it  that  they  have  been  brought  into  contact.  We  might 
be  grateful  for  the  gas-lamp  at  eventide,  but  it  were  grievous 
folly  to  light  it  up  at  noon.  As  in  science,  literature,  art,  so 
it  is  in  character.  We  can  wrap  up  in  a  word  the  object  of 
“  the  world’s  foster  gods to  bear  witness  for  Jehovah — to 
extend  Christianity — to  disinter  the  truth  for  Europe — to 
“spread  Scriptural  holiness” — to  humanise  prison  discipline 
— to  abolish  slavery — these  are  soon  told  ;  but  if  you  unfold 
each  word,  you  have  the  life-labour  of  Elijah,  Paul,  Luther, 
Wesley,  Howard,  Wilberforce — the  inner  man  of  each  heart 
laid  open,  with  its  hopes,  joys,  fears,  anxieties,  ventures, 
faiths,  conflicts,  triumphs,  in  the  long  round  of  weary  and  of 
wasting  years. 

Look  at  this  oneness  of  principle  embodied  in  action. 
See  it  in  Martin  Luther.  He  has  a  purpose,  that  miner's 
son.  That  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He 
exliausts  speedily  the  resources  of  Mansfeld,  reads  hard,  and 
devours  the  lectures  at  Magdeburg,  chants  in  the  hours  of 
recreation,  like  the  old  Minnesingers  in  the  streets,  for  bread, 
sits  at  the  feet  of  Treboniusin  the  college  at  Eisenach,  enters 
as  a  student  at  Erfurt,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  has  out¬ 
stripped  his  fellows,  has  a  University  for  his  admirer,  and 
professors  predicting  for  him  the  most  successful  career  of 
the  age.  He  has  a  purpose,  that  Scholar  of  Erfurt.  That 
purpose  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  for  in  the  old  library  he  has 
stumbled  on  a  Bible.  Follow  him  out  into  the  new  world  which 
that  volume  has  flashed  upon  his  soul.  With  Pilate’s  ques¬ 
tion  on  his  lip  and  in  his  heart,  he  foregoes  his  brilliant  pros¬ 
pect-parts  without  a  sigh  with  academical  distinction — takes 
monastic  vows  in  an  Augustine  convent — becomes  the  watch¬ 
man  and  sweeper  of  the  place — goes,  a  mendicant  friar,  with 
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the  convent’s  begging-bag,  to  the  houses  where  he  had  been 
welcomed  as  a  Friend,  or  had  starred  it  as  a  Lion— wastes  him¬ 
self  with  voluntary  penances  well-nigh  to  the  grave — studies 
the  Fathers  intensely,  but  can  get  no  light— pores  over  the 
Book  itself,  with  scales  upon  his  eyes — catches  a  dim  streak 
of  auroral  brightness,  but  leaves  Erfurt  before  the  glorious 
dawn — until  at  last,  in  his  cell  at  Wittemberg,  on  his  bed  of 
languishing  at  Bologna,  and  finally  at  Rome — Pilate’s  ques¬ 
tion  answered  upon  Pilate’s  stairs—  there  comes  the  thrice- 
repeated  Gospel-whisper,  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith,”  and 
the  glad  Evangel  scatters  the  darkening  and  shreds  off  the 
paralysis,  and  he  rises  into  moral  freedom,  a  new  man  unto 
the  Lord !  lie  has  a  purpose,  that  Augustine  monk.  That 
purpose  is  the  Reformation !  Waiting  with  the  modesty  of  the 
hero,  until  he  is  forced  into  the  strife,  with  the  courage  of 
the  hero  he  steps  into  the  breach  to  do  battle  for  the  living 
truth.  Tardy  in  forming  his  resolve,  he  is  brave  in  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  it.  Not  like  Erasmus,  “  holding  the  truth  in  un¬ 
righteousness,”  with  a  clear  head  and  a  craven  heart — not 
like  Carlstadt,  hanging  upon  a  grand  principle  the  tatters  of 
a  petty  vanity — not  like  Seckingen,  a  wielder  of  carnal 
weapons,  clad  in  glowing  mail,  instead  of  the  armour  of 
righteousness  and  the  weapon  of  all  prayer — but  bold,  dis¬ 
interested,  spiritual — ^he  stands  before  us,  God-prepared  and 
God-upheld — that  valiant  Luther,  who,  in  his  opening  prime, 
amazed  the  Cardinal  de  Vio  by  his  fearless  avowal,  “  Had  I 
five  heads  I  would  lose  them  all  rather  than  retract  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  I  have  borne  for  Christ” — that  incorruptible 
Luther,  whom  the  Pope’s  nuncio  tried  in  vain  to  bribe,  and 
of  whom  he  wrote  in  his  spleen,  “  This  German  beast  has  no 
regard  for  gold” — that  inflexible  Luther,  who,  when  told 
that  the  fate  of  John  Huss  would  probably  await  him  at 
Worms,  said  calmly,  “  Were  they  to  make  a  fire  that  would 
extend  from  Worms  to  Wittemberg,  and  reach  even  to  the 
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sky,  I  would  walk  across  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord” — that 
triumphant  Luther,  who,  in  his  honoured  age,  sat  in  the  cool 
shadow  and  ’mid  the  purple  vintage  of  the  tree  himself  had 
planted,  and  after  a  stormful  sojourn  scaped  the  toils  of 
the  hunters,  and  died  peacefully  in  his  bed — that  undying 
Luther,  “who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,”  the  mention  of 
whose  name  rouses  the  ardour  of  the  manly,  and  quickens 
the  pulses  of  the  free ;  whose  spirit  yet  stirs,  like  a  clarion,  the 
great  heart  of  Christendom ;  and  whose  very  bones  have  so 
marvellous  a  virtue,  that,  like  the  bones  of  Elisha,  if  on  them 
were  stretched  the  corpse  of  an  effete  Protestantism,  they 
would  surely  wake  it  into  life  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God! 

But  we  must  not  forget,  as  we  are  in  some  danger  of 
doing,  that  we  must  draw  our  illustrations  mainly  from  the 
life  of  Elijah.  We  have  before  affirmed  that  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  consistency  of  effort  were  leading  features  in  his 
character,  but  look  at  them  in  action,  especially  as  displayed 
in  the  great  scene  of  Carmel.  Call  up  that  scene  before  you, 
v;ith  all  its  adjuncts  of  grandeur  and  of  power.  The  summit 
of  the  fertile  hill,  meet  theatre  for  so  gloriops  a  tragedy — the 
idolatrous  priests,  with  all  the  pompous  ensigns  of  their 
idol-w'orship,  confronted  by  that  solitary  but  prineely  man — 
the  gathered  and  anxious  multitude — the  deep  silence  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  prophet’s  question — the  appeal  to  fire — the 
protracted  invocation  of  Baal — the  useless  incantations  and 
barbaric  rites,  “  from  morning  even  until  noon,  and  from 
noon  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice” — 
the  solemn  sarcasm  of  Elijah — the  building  of  the  altar  of 
unfurnished  stone — the  drenching  and  surrounding  it  with 
water,  strangest  of  all  strange  preparations  for  a  burnt-sacri¬ 
fice — the  sky  reddening  as  if  it  blushed  at  the  folly  of  the 
priests  of  Baal — the  sun  sloping  slowly  to  the  West,  and 
felling  aslant  upon  the  pale  faces  of  that  unwnrv  multitude, 
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rapt  in  fixed  attention,  patient,  stem,  unhungering — the  high 
accents  of  holy  prayer — the  solemn  pause,  agonising  from  its 
depth  of  feeling — the  falling  fiame,  “  a  fire  of  intelligence  and 
power” — the  consuming  of  all  the  materials  of  the  testimony — 
and  that  mighty  triumph-shout,  rolling  along  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  waking  the  echoes  of  the  responsive  mountains, 
and  thrilling  over  the  sea  with  an  eloquence  grander  than 
its  own, — there  it  stands — that  scene  in  its  entireness — most 
wonderful  even  in  a  history  of  wonders,  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  conclusive  forthputtings  of  Jehovah’s 
power !  But  abstract  your  contemplations  now  from  the 
miraculous  interposition,  and  look  at  the  chief  actor  in  the 
scene.  IIow  calm  he  is !  How  still  amidst  that  swaying 
multitude !  They,  agitated  by  a  thousand  emotions — he, 
self-reliant,  patient,  brave !  Priests  mad  with  malice — 
jKJople  wild  in  wonder— an  ominous  frown  darkening  the 
royal  brow — Elijah  alone  unmoved  !  Whence  this  self-pos¬ 
session  ?  ^Vhat  occult  principle  so  mightily  sustains  him  ? 
Tliere  was,  of  course,  unfaltering  dependence  upon  God. 
But  there  was  also  the  consciousness  of  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  of  a  heart  “  at  one.”  There  was  no  recreancy  in  the 
soul.  He  had  not  been  the  passive  observer,  nor  the  guilty 
conniver  at  sin.  He  had  not  trodden  softly,  lest  he  should 
shock  Ahab’s  prejudices  or  disturb  his  repose.  He  had  not 
shared  in  the  carnivals  of  Jezebel’s  table.  He  had  not  pre¬ 
served  a  dastardly  neutrality.  Every  one  knew  him  to  be 
“  on  the  Lord’s  side.”  His  heart  w.is  always  in  tune ;  like 
Memnon’s  harp,  it  trembled  into  melody  at  every  breath  of 
heaven. 

With  these  examples  before  us,  it  behoves  us  to  ask 
mrselves,  Have  we  a  purposed  Elijah  and  Luther  may 
1)0  marks  too  high  for  us.  Do  not  let  us  affect  knight- 
orrantry,  couch  the  lance  at  windmills  to  prove  our  valour, 
or  mistake  sauciness  for  sanctity,  and  impudence  for  inspi- 
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ration.  It  is  not  probable  that  our  mission  is  to  beard 
unfaithful  royalties,  or  to  pull  down  the  edifices  which  are 
festooned  with  the  associations  of  centuries.  But  in  the 
sphere  of  each  of  us — in  the  marts  of  commerce,  in  the  looms 
of  labour — while  the  sun  is  climbing  hotly  up  the  sky,  and 
the  race  of  human  pursuits  and  competitions  is  going  vigo¬ 
rously  on,  there  is  work  enough  for  the  sincere  and  honest 
workman.  The  sphere  for  personal  improvement  was  never 
so  large.  To  brace  the  body  for  service  or  for  sufficing — to 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  control  of  the  master-faculty — 
to  acquaint  the  mind  with  all  wisdom — to  hoard,  with  miser’s 
care,  every  fragment  of  beneficial  knowledge — to  twine  the 
beautiful  around  the  true,  as  the  acanthus  leaf  around  the 
Corinthian  pillar — to  quell  the  sinward  propensities  of  the 
nature — to  evolve  the  soul  into  the  completeness  of  its  moral 
manhood — to  have  the  passions  in  harness,  and  firmly  curb 
them — “  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly” — to  strive  after 
“  that  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,” — here  is  a  field 
of  labour  wide  enough  for  the  most  resolute  will.  Tlie 
sphere  of  beneficent  activity  was  never  so  lai’ge.  To  infuse 
the  leaven  of  purity  into  the  disordered  masses — to  thaw 
the  death-frost  from  the  heart  of  the  misanthrope — to  make 
the  treacherous  one  faithful  to  duty — to  open  the  world’s 
dim  eye  to  the  majesty  of  conscience — to  gather  and  instruct 
tlie  orphans  bereft  of  a  father’s  blessing  and  of  a  mother’s 
prayer — to  care  for  the  outcast  and  abandoned,  who  have- 
drunk  in  iniquity  Avith  tlieir  mother’s  milk,  whom  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  have  alike  passed  by,  and  who  have  been 
forced  in  the  hotbed  of  poverty  into  premature  luxuriance 
of  evil, — here  is  labour,  which  may  employ  a  man’s  whole 
lifetime,  and  his  whole  soul.  Young  men,  are  you  working  ? 
Have  you  gone  forth  into  the  harvest-field  bearing  precious 
seed  ?  Alas  !  perhaps  some  of  you  are  yet  resting  in  the  con 
ventional,  that  painted  charnel  which  has  tombed  many  a  man 
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hood ;  grasping  eagerly  your  own  social  advantages ;  gyved 
by  a  dishonest  expediency;  not  doing  a  good  lest  it  should  be 
evil  spoken  of,  nor  daring  a  faith  lest  the  scoffer  should  frown. 
With  two  worlds  to  work  in — the  world,  of  the  heart,  with 
its  many-phased  and  wondrous  life,  and  the  world  around, 
Avith  its  problems  waiting  for  solution,  and  its  contradictions 
panting  for  the  harmoni.ser — you  are  perhaps  enchained  in 
the  Island  of  Calypso,  thralled  by  its  blandishments,  emas¬ 
culated  by  its  enervating  air.  Oh,  for  some  strong-armed 
Mentor  to  thrust  you  over  the  cliff,  and  strain  with  you  among 
<lie  buffeting  waves !  Brothers,  let  us  be  men.  Let  us 
bravely  fling  off  our  chains.  If  we  cannot  be  commanding, 
let  us  at  least  be  sincere.  Let  our  earnestness  amend  our 
incapacity.  Let  ours  not  be  a  life  of  puerile  inanities  or  ob¬ 
sequious  Mammon-worship.  Let  us  look  through  the  pliant 
neutral  in  his  hollowness,  and  the  churlish  mi.ser  in  his 
greed,  and  let  us  go  and  do  otherwise  than  they.  Let  us  not 
l>e  ingrates  Avhile  Heaven  is  generous,  idlers  while  earth  is 
active,  slumberers  while  eternity  is  near.  Let  us  have  a 
purpo.se,  and  let  that  purpose  be  one.  Without  a  central 
principle  all  will  be  in  disorder.  Ithaca  is  misgoverned, 
Penelope  beset  by  clamorous  suitors,  Tclemachus  in  peril,  all 
because  Ulysses  is  away.  Let  the  Ulj  sses  of  the  soul  return, 
let  the  governing  principle  exert  its  legitimate  authority, 
and  the  harpy -suitors  of  appetite  and  sense  shall  be  slain — 
the  heart,  married  to  the  truth,  shall  retain  its  fidelity  to 
its  bridal-vow,  and  the  eldest-born,  a  purpose  of  valour  and 
of  wisdom,  shall  carve  its  high  way  to  renown,  and  achieve 
its  deeds  of  glory.  Aim  at  this  singleness  of  eye.  Abhor  a 
life  of  self-contradictions,  as  a  grievous  wrong  done  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  nature.  And  thus,  having  a  purpose — one  purpose — 
a  worthy  purpose — you  cannot  toil  in  vain.  Work  in  the 
inner — it  will  tell  upon  the  outer  world.  Purify  your  own 
'leart  — you  will  have  a  refonnative  power  on  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  Shrine  the  truth  within — it  will  attract  many  pilgrims. 
Kindle  the  vestal  fire — it  will  ray  out  a  life-giving  light. 
Have  the  mastery  over  your  own  spirit — you  will  go  far  to 
be  a  world-subduer.  Oh,  if  there  be  one  here  who  would 
uplift  himself  or  advance  his  fellows,  who  would  do  his 
brother  “  a  good  which  shall  live  after  him,”  or  enrol  him¬ 
self  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  to  him  we  say.  Cast 
out  of  thyself  all  that  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie — hate  every 
false  way — set  a  worthy  object  before  thee — work  at  it  with 
both  hands,  an  open  heart,  an  earnest  will,  and  a  firm  faith, 
and  then  go  on — 

“  Onward,  while  a  wrong  remains 
To  be  conquered  by  the  right, — 

While  Oppression  lifts  a  linger 
To  affront  us  by  his  might. 

While  an  error  clouds  the  reason, 

Or  a  sorrow  gnaws  the  heart, 

Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the  wise  man’s  part!” 

The  Prophet’s  consistency  of  purpose,  his  calmness  in 
the  time  of  danger,  and  his  marvellous  success,  require, 
however,  some  further  explanation,  and  that  explanation  i.s 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  man  of  prayer 
Prayer  was  the  forerunner  of  his  every  action — the  grace  Oi 
supplication  prepared  him  for  his  mightiest  deeds.  What¬ 
ever  was  his  object — to  seal  or  to  open  the  fountains  of 
heaven — to  evoke  the  obedient  fire  on  Carmel — to  shed  joy 
over  the  bereft  household  of  the  Sareptan  widow —  to  bring 
down  “  forks  of  flame  ”  upon  the  captains  and  their  fifties — 
there  was  always  the  solemn  and  the  earnest  prayer.  Tishbc, 
Zarephath,  Carmel,  Jezreel,  Gilgal — ho  had  his  oratory  in 
them  all.  And  herein  lay  the  secret  of  his  strength.  The 
mountain-closet  emboldened  him  for  the  mountain-altar. 
While  the  winged  birds  were  providing  for  his  body,  the 
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winged  prayers  were  enstrengthening  his  soul.  In  answer 
to  his  entreaties  in  secret,  the  whole  armour  of  God  was 
at  his  service,  and  he  buckled  the  breastplate,  and  braced 
the  girdle,  and  strapped  on  the  sandals,  and  stepped  forth 
from  his  closet  a  hero,  and  men  knew  that  he  had  been 
in  Jehovah’s  presence-chamber  from  the  glory  which  lin¬ 
gered  on  his  brow. 

Now,  as  man  is  to  be  contemplated,  not  only  in  reference 
to  time,  but  in  reference  to  eternity,  this  habit  of  prayer  is 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  character.  If  the 
present  were  his  all — if  his  life  were  to  shape  itself  only 
amid  surrounding  complexities  of  good  or  evil — if  he  had 
merely  to  impress  his  individuality  upon  his  age,  and  then 
die  and  be  forgotten,  or  in  the  veiled  future  have  no  living 
and  conscious  concern,  then,  indeed,  self-confidence  might 
be  his  highest  virtue  —  self-will  his  absolute  law — self- 
aggrandisement  his  supremest  end.  But,  as  beyond  the 
present,  there  lies,  in  all  its  soleraness,  eternity  —  as  the 
world  to  which  we  arc  all  hastening  is  a  world  of  result, 
discovery,  fruition,  recompense — as  an  impartial  register 
chronicles  our  lives,  that  a  righteous  retribution  may  follow 
— our  dependence  upon  God  must  be  felt  and  recognised,  and 
there  must  be  some  medium  through  which  to  receive  the 
communications  of  his  will.  This  medium  is  furnished  to 
us  in  prayer.  It  has  been  ordained  by  himself  as  a  con-  ^ 
dition  of  strength  and  blessing,  and  all  who  are  under  his 
authority  are  under  binding  obligations  to  pray. 

Young  men,  you  have  been  exhorted  to  aspire.  Self- 
reliance  has  been  commended  to  you  as  a  grand  element 
of  character.  We  would  echo  these  counsels.  They  are 
counsels  of  wisdom.  But  to  be  safe  and  to  be  perfect,  you 
must  connect  with  them  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Emulation, 
unchastened  by  any  higher  principle,  is  to  our  perverted 
nature  very  often  a  danger  and  an  evil.  The  love  of 
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distinction,  not  of  truth  and  right,  becomes  the  master- 
passion  of  the  soul,  and  instead  of  high-reaching  labour 
after  good,  there  comes  Vanity  with  its  parodies  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  or  mad  Ambition  shrinking  from  no  enormity  in  its 
cupidity  or  lust  of  power.  Self-reliance,  in  a  heart  un¬ 
sanctified,  often  gives  place  to  Self-confidence,  its  base-born 
brother.  Under  its  unfriendly  rule  there  rise  up  in  the  soul 
over-weening  estimate  of  self — inveteracy  of  evil  habit — 
impatience  of  restraint  or  control  —  the  disposition  to  lord 
it  over  others — and  that  dogged  and  repulsive  obstinacy, 
which,  like  the  dead  fly  in  the  ointment,  tlirows  an  ill 
savour  over  the  entire  character  of  the  man.  These  are  its 
smaller  manifestations,  but,  in  congenial  soil,  and  with  com¬ 
mensurate  opportunities,  it  blossoms  out  into  some  of  the 
worst  forms  of  humanity — the  ruffian,  who  is  the  terror  of  his 
neighbourhood — the  tyrant,  who  has  an  appetite  for  blood — 
the  atheist,  who  denies  his  God.  Now,  the  habit  of  prayer 
will  afford  to  these  principles  the  salutary  check  which  they 
need.  It  will  sanctify  emulation,  and  make  it  a  virtue  to 
aspire.  It  will  curb  the  excesses  of  ambition,  and  keep 
down  the  vauntings  of  unholy  pride.  The  man  will  aim 
at  the  highest,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowest,  and  prompted 
by  the  thought  of  immortality — not  the  loose  immortality  of 
the  poet’s  dream,  but  the  substantial  immortality  of  the 
Christian’s  hope — ho  will  travel  on  to  his  reward.  In  like 
manner  will  the  habit  of  prayer  chasten  and  consecrate  the 
principle  of  self-reliance.  It  will  preserve,  intact,  all  its 
enterprise  and  bravery.  It  will  bate  not  a  jot  of  its  original 
strength  and  freedom,  but,  when  it  would  wanton  out  into 
insolence  and  pride,  it  will  restrain  it  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  higher  power,  it  will  shed  over  the  man  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  it  will  show,  existing  in  the 
same  nature  and  in  completest  harmony,  indomitable  courage 
in  the  arena  of  the  world,  and  loyal  submission  to  the 
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authority  of  heaven.  Many  noble  examples  have  attested 
how  this  inner  life  of  heaven — combining  the  heroic  and  the 
gentle,  softening  without  enfeebling  the  character,  preparing 
either  for  action  or  endurance — has  shed  its  power  over  the 
outer  life  of  earth.  How  commanding  is  the  attitude  of 
Paul  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  truth  !  What 
courage  he  has — encountering  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical 
philosophers — revealing  the  unknown  God  to  the  multitude 
at  Athens — making  the  false-hearted  Felix  tremble,  and 
almost  constraining  the  pliable  Agrippa  to  decision — stand¬ 
ing,  silver-haired  and  solitary,  before  the  bar  of  Nero — dying 
a  martyr  for  the  loved  name  of  Jesus  ! — that  heroism  was 
born  in  the  solitude  where  he  importunately  “  besought  the 
Lord.”  “  In  Luther’s  closet,”  says  D’Aubigne,  “  wo  have 
the  secret  of  the  Reformation.”  The  Puritans — those  “men 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy” — to  whom  we  owe 
immense,  but  scantily  acknowledged,  obligations — how  kept 
they  their  fidelity  ?  Tracked  through  wood  and  wild,  the 
baying  of  the  fierce  sleuth-hound  breaking  often  upon  their 
sequestered  worship — their  prayer  was  the  talisman  which 
“  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and  quenched  the  violence  of 
fire.”  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  exquisitely  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prayer  is  presented  in  our  second  book  of  Proverbs : — 

“  Behold  that  fragile  form  of  delicate  transparent  beauty, 

Whose  light  blue  eye  and  hectic  cheek  are  lit  by  the  bale-fires  of  decline ; 
Hath  not  thy  heart  said  of  her,  Alas  !  poor  child  of  weakness  ? 

Thou  hast  erred ;  Goliath  of  Gath  stood  not  in  half  her  strength  : 

For  the  serried  ranks  of  evil  are  routed  by  the  lightning  of  her  eye; 
Seraphim  rally  at  her  side,  and  the  captain  of  that  host  is  God, 

For  that  weak  fluttering  heart  is  strong  in  faith  assured, — 

Dependence  is  her  might,  and  behold  —  she  prayeth.”* 

Desolate,  indeed,  is  the  spirit,  like  the  hills  of  Gilboa, 
reft  of  tho  precious  things  of  heaven,  if  it  never  prays. 

*  Tapper’s  “  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  Of  Prayer,  p.  109. 
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Do  you  pray  ?  Is  the  fire  burning  upon  that  secret  altar  ? 
Do  you  go  to  the  closet  as  a  duty?  linger  in  it  as  a 
privilege  ? — What  is  that  you  say  ?  There  is  a  scoffer  in 
the  same  place  of  business  with  you,  and  he  tells  you  it  is 
cowardly  to  bow  the  knee,  and  he  jeers  you  about  being  kept 
in  leading-strings,  and  urges  you  to  avow  your  manliness, 
and  as  he  is  your  room-mate,  you  have  been  ashamed  to  pray 
before  him — and,  moreover,  he  seems  so  cheerful,  and  re¬ 
solute,  and  brave,  that  his  words  have  made  some  impression? 
What !  he  brave  ?  He  who  gave  up  the  journey  the  other 
day  because  he  lucklessly  discovered  it  was  Friday — he 
who  lost  his  self-possession  at  the  party  because  “  the  salt 
was  spilt — to  him  it  fell” — he  who,  whenever  friends  solicit 
and  the  tempter  plies,  is  afraid  to  say  no— he  who  dares 
not  for  his  life  look  into  his  own  heart,  for  he  fancies  it 
a  haunted  house,  with  goblins  perched  on  every  landing  to 
pale  the  cheek  and  blench  the  courage — he  a  brave  man  ? 
Oh !  to  your  knees,  young  man — to  your  knees,  that  the 
cowardice  may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  There  is  no 
bravery  in  blasphemy,  there  is  no  dastardliness  in  godly 
fear.  It  is  prayer  which  strengthens  the  weak,  and  makes 
the  strong  man  stronger.  Happy  are  you,  if  it  is  your  habit 
and  your  privilege.  You  can  offer  it  anywhere.  In  the 
crowded  mart  or  busy  street— fiying  along  the  gleaming  line 
— sailing  upon  the  wide  waters  —out  in  the  broad  world — in 
the  strife  of  sentiment  and  passion — in  the  whirlwind  of 
battle  —  at  the  festival  and  at  the  funeral  —  if  the  frost 
braces  the  spirit  or  the  fog  depresses  it — if  the  clouds  are 
heavy  on  the  earth  or  the  sunshine  fills  it  with  laughter — 
when  the  dew  is  damp  upon  the  grass,  or  when  the  lightning 
flashes  in  the  sky — in  the  matins  of  sunrise  or  the  vespem 
of  night-fall, — let  but  the  occasion  demand  it — let  the  need 
be  felt — let  the  soul  bo  imperilled — let  the  enemy  threaten 
—happy  are  you,  for  you  can  pray. 
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We  learn  from  the  Prophet’s  history  that  God's  discipline 
for  usefulness  is  frequently  a  discipline  of  trouble.  His 
enforced  banishment  to  the  brook  Cherith — his  struggles  in 
that  solitude,  with  the  unbelief  which  would  fear  for  the 
daily  sustenance,  and  with  the  selfishness  which  would  fret 
and  pine  for  the  activities  of  life — Ahab’s  blood-thirsty  and 
eager  search  for  him,  of  which  he  would  not  fail  to  hear — 
Jezebel’s  subsequent  and  bitterer  persecution — the  apparent 
failure  of  his  endeavours  for  the  reformation  of  Israel — the 
forty  days’  fasting  in  the  wilderness  of  Horcb, — all  these 
were  parts  of  one  grand  disciplinary  process,  by  which  he  was 
made  ready  for  the  Lord — fitted  for  the  triumph  on  Carmel, 
for  the  still  voice  on  the  mountain,  and  for  the  ultimate  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  chariot  of  fire.  It  is  a  beneficent  arrangement 
of  Providence,  that  “the  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends” 
weaves  our  sorrows  into  elements  of  character,  and  that  all 
the  disappointments  and  conflicts  to  which  the  living  are 
subject — the  afllictions,  physical  and  mental,  personal  and 
relative,  which  are  the  common  lot,  may,  rightly  used, 
become  means  of  improvement  and  ereate  in  us  sinews  of 
strength.  Trouble  is  a  marvellous  mortifier  of  pride,  and  an 
effectual  restrainer  of  self-will.  Difficulties  string  up  the 
energies  to  loftier  effort,  and  intensity  is  gained  from  repres¬ 
sion.  By  sorrow  the  temper  is  mellowed,  and  the  feeling  is 
refined.  When  suffering  has  broken  up  the  soil,  and  made 
the  furrows  soft,  there  can  be  implanted  the  hardy  virtues 
which  out-brave  the  storm.  In  short,  trial  is  God’s  glorious 
alchymistry,  by  which  the  dross  is  left  in  the  crucible,  the 
baser  metals  are  transmuted,  and  the  character  is  riched  with 
the  gold.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
singular  efficacy  of  trouble  as  a  course  of  discipline.  Look 
at  the  history  of  God’s  chosen  people.  A  king  arose  in  Egypt 
“  which  knew  not  Joseph,”  and  his  harsh  tyranny  drove  the 
Hebrews  from  their  land  of  Goslien,  and  made  them  the  serfs 
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of  an  oppressive  bondage.  The  iron  entered  into  their  souls. 
For  years  they  remained  in  slavery,  until  in  his  own  good 
time  God  arose  to  their  help,  and  brought  them  out  “  with  a 
high  hand  and  with  a  stretched-out  arm.”  We  do  not  mean,  of 
all  things,  to  make  apologies  for  Pharaoh  and  his  task-masters, 
but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  that  bondage  was,  in  many  of  its 
results,  a  blessing,  and  that  the  Israelite,  building  the  trea¬ 
sure-cities,  and,  perhaps,  the  Pyramids,  was  a  very  different 
and  a  very  superior  being  to  the  Israelite — inexperienced  and 
ease-loving — who  fed  his  flocks  in  Goshen.  God  over-ruled 
that  captivity,  and  made  it  the  teacher  of  many  important 
lessons.  They  had  been  hitherto  a  host  of  families — they 
were  to  be  exalted  into  a  nation.  There  was  to  be  a  transi¬ 
tion  effected  from  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  govern¬ 
ment  and  clanship  to  the  superb  theocracy  of  the  Levitical 
economy.  Egypt  was  the  school  in  which  they  were  to 
be  trained  for  Canaan,  and  in  Egypt  they  were  taught, 
although  reluctant  and  indocile  learners,  the  forms  of  civil 
government,  the  theory  of  subordination  and  order,  and  the 
arts  and  habits  of  civilised  life.  Hence,  when  God  gave  his 
laws  on  Sinai,  those  laws  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  prepared 
people — even  in  the  desert  they  could  fabricate  the  trappings 
of  the  temple  service,  and  engrave  the  mystic  characters  upon 
the  “gems  oracular”  which  flashed  upon  the  breast-plate  of 
the  High  Priest  of  God.  The  long  exile  in  the  wilderness 
of  Midian  was  the  chastening  by  which  Moses  was  instructed, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  mellowed  and  subdued,  so 
that  he  who,  in  his  youthful  hatred  of  oppression,  slew  the 
Egjrptian,  became  in  his  age  the  meekest  man,  the  much- 
enduring  and  patient  law-giver.  A  very  notable  instance  of 
the  influence  of  difficulty  and  failure  in  rousing  the  energies 
and  carrying  them  on  to  success,  has  been  furnished  in  our 
own  times.  Of  course  we  refer  to  this  case  in  this  one  aspect 
only — altogether  excluding  any  expression  as  to  the  merit  or 
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demerit  of  the  man.  There  will  probably  be  two  opinions 
about  him,  and  those  widely  dififering,  in  this  assembly.  We 
are  not  presenting  him  as  an  example,  but  as  an  illustration 
— save  in  the  matter  of  steady  and  persevering  purpose — and 
in  this,  if  he  be  even  an  opponent.  Fas  est  ab  hosts  doceri. 

In  the  year  1837,  a  young  member,  oriental  alike  in  his 
lineage  and  in  his  fancy,  entered  Parliament,  chivalrously 
panting  for  distinction  in  that  intellectual  arena.  He  was 
already  known  as  a  successful  three-volumer,  and  his  party 
were  ready  to  hml  him  as  a  promising  auxiliary.  Under 
these  auspices  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech.  But  he  had 
made  a  grand  mistake.  He  had  forgotten  that  the  figures  of 
St.  Stephen’s  are  generally  arithmetical,  and  that  superfluity 
of  words,  except  in  certain  cases,  is  regarded  as  superfluity 
of  naughtiness.  He  set  out  with  the  intention  to  dazzle, 
but  country  gentlemen  object  to  be  dazzled,  save  on  certain 
conditions.  They  must  be  allowed  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  shock,  they  must  have  due  notice  beforehand,  and  the 
operation  must  be  performed  by  an  established  Parliamentary 
favourite.  In  this  case  all  these  conditions  were  wanting, 
’rhe  speaker  was  a  parvenu.  He  took  them  by  surprise,  and 
he  pelted  them  with  tropes  like  hail.  Hence  he  had  not  gone 
far  before  there  were  signs  of  impatience — by-and-by  the 
ominous  cry  of  “  Question” — then  came  some  Parliamentary 
extravagance,  met  by  derisive  cheers — cachinnatory  symp¬ 
toms  began  to  develope  themselves,  until,  at  last,  in  the  midst 
of  an  imposing  sentence,  in  which  he  had  carried  his  audience 
to  the  Vatican,  and  invested  Lord  John  Russell  with  the 
temporary  custody  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  mirth  grew 
fast  and  furious — somnolent  squires  woke  up  and  joined  in 
sympathy,  and  the  House  resounded  with  irrepressible  peals 
of  laughter.  Mortified  and  indignant,  the  orator  sat  down, 
closing  with  these  memorable  words,  “  I  sit  down  now — but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me  !”  In  the  morti- 
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fication  of  that  night,  we  doubt  not,  was  born  a  resolute 
working  for  the  fulfihuent  of  those  words.  It  was  an  arduous 
struggle.  There  were  titled  claimants  for  renown  among  his 
competitors,  and  he  had  to  break  down  the  exclusivism. 
There  was  a  suspicion  of  political  adventuring  at  work,  and 
broadly  circulated,  and  he  had  this  to  overcome.  Above  all, 
he  had  to  live  down  the  remembrance  of  his  failure.  But 
there  was  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  fall  which 
would  have  crushed  the  coward  made  the  brave  man 
braver.  Warily  walking,  and  steadily  toiling,  through  the 
chance  of  years,  seizing  the  opportunity  as  it  came,  and 
always  biding  his  time,  he  climbed  upward  to  the  distant 
summit — prejudice  melted  like  snow  beneath  his  feet — and  in 
1852,  fifteen  short  years  after  his  apparent  annihilation,  ho 
was  in  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  styling  himsc  If  Right 
Honourable,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Leader  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Sirs,  are  there  difficulties  in  your  path,  hindering  your 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  restraining  your  benevolent  endea¬ 
vour,  making  your  spiritual  life  a  contest  and  a  toil?  Be 
thankful  for  them.  They  will  test  your  capabilities  of  re¬ 
sistance.  You  will  be  impelled  to  persevere  from  the  very 
energy  of  the  opposition.  If  there  be  any  might  in  your  soul, 
like  the  avalanche  of  snow,  it  will  acquire  additional  momen¬ 
tum  from  the  obstacles  which  threaten  to  impede  it.  Many 
a  man  has  thus  robed  him.self  in  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished 
difficulty,  and  his  conquests  have  accumulated  at  every  on- 
M  ard  and  upward  step,  until  he  has  rested  from  his  labour — 
the  successful  athlete  who  has  thrown  the  world.  “  An  un- 
I'ortunate  illustration,”  you  are  ready  to  say,  “  for  all  cannot 
win  the  Olympic  crown,  nor  wear  the  Isthmian  laurel. 
What  of  him  who  fails?  IIow  is  he  recompensed?  What 
does  he  gain?”  What?  Why,  Strength  for  Life.  His 
training  has  ensured  him  (/lai.  He  will  never  forget  the 
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gymnasium  and  its  lessons.  He  will  always  be  a  stalwart 
man,  a  man  of  muscle  and  of  sinew.  The  real  merit  is 
NOT  m  THE  SaCCESS  BUT  IN  THE  ENDEAVOUR,  and  win  Of 
lose  he  will  be  honoured  and  crowned. 

It  may  be  that  the  sphere  of  some  of  you  is  that  of  en¬ 
durance  rather  than  of  enterprise.  You  are  not  called  to 
aggress,  but  to  resist.  The  power  to  work  has  reached  its 
limit  for  a  while — the  power  to  wait  must  be  exerted.  There 
are  periods  in  our  history  when  Providence  shuts  us  up  to 
tlie  exercise  of  faith,  when  patience  and  fortitude  are  more 
valuable  than  valour  and  courage,  and  when  any  “  further 
struggle  would  but  defeat  our  prospects  and  embarrass  our 
aims.”  To  resist  the  powerful  temptation — to  overcome  the 
besetting  sin — to  restrain  the  sudden  impulse  of  anger — to 
keep  sentinel  over  the  door  of  the  lips,  and  turn  back  the 
biting  sarcasm  and  the  word  unkind — to  be  patient  under 
unmerited  censure,  —  amid  opposing  friends  and  a  scoffing 
world  to  keep  the  faith  high  and  the  purpose  firm — to  watch 
through  murky  night  and  howling  storm  for  the  coming  day — 
in  these  cases  to  be  still  is  to  be  brave ;  what  Burke  has 
called  “a  masterly  inactivity”  is  our  highest  prowess,  and 
quietude  is  the  part  of  heroism.  There  is  a  young  man  in 
business  battling  with  some  strong  temptation  by  which  he 
is  vigorously  assailed — he  is  solicited  to  engage  in  some  un¬ 
lawful  undertaking,  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  and 
lucrative  returns.  Custom  pleads  prescription — “  It  is  done 
every  day.”  Partiality  suggests  that  so  small  a  deviation 
will  never  be  regarded — “  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?”  Interest 
reminds  him  that  by  his  refusal  his  “craft  will  be  in 
danger.”  Compromi.se  is  sure  that  “  when  he  bows  himself 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  will  pardon  his  servant 
in  this  thing.”  All  these  fearful  voices  are  urging  his  com¬ 
pliance.  But  the  Abdiel- conscience  triumphs — help  is  in¬ 
voked  where  it  can  never  be  invoked  in  vain,  and  ho  spurns 
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the  temptation  away.  Is  he  not  a  hero  ?  Earth  may  despiso 
such  a  victory,  but  he  can  afford  that  scorning  when,  on 
account  of  him,  “there  is  joy  in  heaven.”  Oh,  there  are,  day 
by  day,  vanishing  from  the  world’s  presence  those  of  whom 
she  wotteth  not,  whose  heritage  has  been  a  heritage  of  suf¬ 
fering,  who,  in  the  squalors  of  poverty,  have  gleaned  a  hal¬ 
lowed  chastening,  from  whom  the  fires  of  sickness  have 
scaled  their  earthliness  away,  and  they  have  grown  up  into 
such  transcendent  and  archangel  beauty,  that  Death,  God’s 
eagle,  sweeps  them  into  heaven  !  Murmur  not,  then,  if  in  the 
inscrutable  allotments  of  Providence  you  are  called  to  suffer 
rather  than  to  do.  There  is  a  time  to  labour,  and  there  is  a 
time  to  refrain.  The  completeness  of  the  Christian  character 
consists  in  energetic  working  when  working  is  practicable, 
and  in  submissive  waiting  when  waiting  is  necessary.  You 
believe  that  beyond  the  waste  of  waters  there  is  a  rich  land  to 
be  discovered,  and,  like  Columbus,  you  have  manned  the  vessel 
and  hopefully  set  sail.  But  your  difficulties  are  increasing. 
The  men’s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear — they  wept 
when  you  got  out  of  sight  of  land— the  distance  is  greater 
than  you  thought — there  is  a  weary  and  unvaried  j)rospect 
of  only  sky  and  sea — you  have  not  spoken  a  ship  nor  ex¬ 
changed  a  greeting — your  crew  are  becoming  mutinous,  and 
brand  you  mad — officers  and  men  crowd  round  you,  sa¬ 
vagely  demanding  return.  Move  not  a  hair’s  breadth.  Com¬ 
mand  the  craven  spirits  to  their  duty.  Bow  them  before 
the  grandeur  of  your  courage  and  the  triumph  of  your 
faith — 

“  Hushing  every  muttered  murmur, 

Let  your  fortitude  the  firmer 
Gird  your  soul  with  strength, — 

While,  no  treason  near  her  lurking. 

Patience,  in  her  perfer.t  working. 

Shall  be  queen  at  length.” 
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Ila !  What  is  it  ?  What  says  the  watclier  !  Land  in  the 
distance.  No,  not  yet — but  there’s  a  hopeful  fragrance  in 
the  breeze — the  sounding-line  gives  shallower  and  yet  shal¬ 
lower  water — the  tiny  land-birds  flutter  round,  venturing  on 
timid  wing  to  give  their  joyous  welcome.  Spread  the  canvass 
to  the  wind — by-and-by  there  shall  be  the  surf-wave  on  the 
strand — the  summits  of  the  land  of  promise  visible — the  flag 
flying  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  echoing  from  grateful 
hearts  and  manly  voices  the  swelling  spirit-hymn,  “  So  he 
bringeth  us  to  our  desired  haven.” 

We  are  taught  by  the  Prophet’s  history  iAe  evil  of  undue 
disquietude  about  the  aspect  of  the  times.  The  followers  of 
liaal  had  been  stung  to  madness  by  their  defeat  on  Carmel, 
and  Jezebel,  their  patroness,  mourning  over  her  slaughtered 
priests,  swore  by  her  idol-gods  that  she  would  have  the  Pro¬ 
phet’s  life  for  theirs.  On  this  being  reported  to  Elijah,  he 
seems  to  be  paralysed  with  fear,  all  his  former  confi¬ 
dence  in  God  appears  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  mighty  deliverances  of  the  past  fails  to  sustain  him 
under  the  pressure  of  this  new  trial.  Such  is  poor  human 
nature.  He*,  before  whom  the  tyrant  Ahab  had  quailed — 
he,  whose  prayer  had  suspended  the  course  of  nature  and 
sealed  up  the  fountains  of  heaven — he  who,  in  the  face  of  all 
Israel,  had  confronted  and  conquered  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  terrified  at  the  threat  of  an  angry  woman,  flees  in  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  in  terror,  and,  hopeless  for  the  time  of  his  own 
safety,  and  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of 
Israel,  wanders  off  into  the  wilderness,  and  sighs  forth  his 
feelings  in  the  j)eevish  and  melancholy  utterance, — Let  uu; 
die.  “  It  is  enough  —  now,  O  Lord  God,  take  away  my 
life,  for  I  am  no  better  than  my  fathers.”  This  desertion 
of  duty,  failure  of  faith,  sudden  cowardice,  unwarranted 
despondency,  petulance  and  murmuring,  are  clniracteristics 
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of  modern  no  less  than  of  ancient  days.  There  is  one  class  of 
observers,  indeed,  who  are  not  troubled  with  any  disquietude, 
to  whom  all  wears  the  tint  of  the  rose-light,  and  who  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  apprehensions  of  their  soberer  neigh¬ 
bours  as  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  as  incipient  hypochondria- 
cism.  Whenever  the  age  is  mentioned  they  go  off  in  an 
ecstasy.  They  are  like  the  Malvern  patients  of  whom  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer  tells,  who,  after  having  made  themselves 
extempore  mummies  in  the  “  pack,”  and  otherwise  under¬ 
gone  their  matutinal  course  of  hydropathy,  are  so  intensely 
exhilarated,  and  have  such  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  run  a  considerable  distance  for  the 
sake  of  working  themselves  off.  Their  volubility  of  praise 
is  extraordinary,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  thoroughly  out 
of  breath  that  you  have  the  chance  to  edge  in  a  syllable. 
They  tell  us  that  the  age  is  “  golden,”  auriferous  in  all  its 
developements,  transcending  all  others  in  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  and  in  auguries  of  future  good.  We  are  pointed  to  the 
kindling  love  of  freedom,  to  the  quickened  onset  of  inquiry, 
to  the  stream  of  legislation  broadening  as  it  flows,  to  the 
increase  of  hereditary  mind,  to  the  setting  further  and 
further  back  of  the  old  land-marks  of  improvement,  and  to 
the  enclosure  of  whole  acres  of  intellectual  and  moral  waste, 
thought  formerly  not  worth  the  tillage.  We  would  not  for 
one  moment  be  understood  to  undervalue  these  and  other 
signs  equally  and  yet  more  encouraging.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  no  alarmists,  we  would  not  be  insensible  to  the  fears 
of  those  who  tell  us  that  we  are  in  danger — that  our  liberty 
of  which  we  boast  ourselves  is  strangely  like  licentiousness — 
that  our  intellectual  eminence  may  prove  practical  folly — that 
our  liberality  verges  on  indifferentism — and  that  ourchiefest 
dignity  is  our  yet  unhumbled  pride,  that  «■«{*««,  which, 

in  all  its  varieties,  and  in  all  its  conditions,  is  “enmity 
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against  God.”  A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  state  of  things 
around  us  will  suffice  to  show  that  with  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  there  are  blent  some  gathering  clouds. 

Amid  those  who  have  named  the  Master’s  name  there  is 
much  which  calls  for  caution  and  for  warning.  Political 
strife,  fierce  and  absorbing,  leading  the  mind  off  from  the 
realities  of  its  own  condition — a  current  of  worldly  confor¬ 
mity  setting  in  strongly  upon  the  churches  of  the  land — the 
ostentation  and  publicity  of  religious  enterprises  prompting 
to  the  neglect  of  meditation  and  of  secret  prayer — sectarian 
bitterness  in  its  sad  and  angl-y  developements — the  multiform 
and  lamentable  exhibitions  of  practical  Antinomianism  which 
abound  amongst  us, — all  these  have  in  their  measure  pre¬ 
vented  the  fulfilment  of  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world. 

If  you  look  outside  the  pale  of  the  Churches,  viewed 
from  a  Christian  stand-point,  the  aspect  is  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ing.  Crime  does  not  diminish.  The  records  of  our  offices  of 
police  and  of  our  courts  of  justice  are  perfectly  appalling. 
Intemperance,  like  a  mighty  gulf-stream,  drowns  its  thou¬ 
sands.  The  Sabbath  is  systematically  desecrated,  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  yet  exerts  its  power  to  fascinate  and  to  ruin  souls. 
And  then,  deny  it  as  we  will,  there  is  the  engrossing  power 
of  Mammon.  Covetousness  —  the  sin  of  the  heart,  of  the 
church,  of  the  world — is  found  everywhere ;  lurking  in 
the  guise  of  frugality  in  the  poor  man’s  dwelling — dancing 
in  the  shape  of  gold-fields  and  Australia  before  the  flattered 
eye  of  youth  —  shrined  in  the  marts  of  the  busy  world, 
receiving  the  incense  and  worship  of  the  traders  in  vanity — 
arrayed  in  purple  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day  in  the 
mansion  of  Dives — twining  itself  round  the  pillars  of  the 
sanctuary  of  God — it  is  the  great  world-emperor  still, 
swaying  an  absolute  authority,  with  legions  of  subordinate 
vices  to  watch  its  nod,  and  to  perform  its  bidding. 
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Then,  besides  this  iniquity  of  practical  ungodliness, 
there  is  also  the  iniquity  of  theoretical  opinion.  There  is 
Popery,  that  antiquated  superstition,  which  is  coming  forth 
in  its  decrepitude,  rouging  over  its  wrinkles,  and  flaunting 
itself,  as  it  used  to  do,  in  its  well  -  remembered  youth. 
There  are  the  various  ramifications  of  the  subtle  spirit 
of  Unbelief — Atheism,  discarding  its  foi-mer  audacity  of 
blasphemy,  assuming  now  a  modest  garb  and  mendicant 
whine,  asking  our  pity  for  its  idiosyncrasy,  bewailing  its 
misfortune  in  not  being  able  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God — 
Rationalism,  whether  in  the  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  or 
in  the  allegorising  impiety  of  Strauss,  or  in  the  pantheistic 
philosophy  of  Fichte,  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Gospel, 
into  which  its  vampire-fangs  have  fastened  —  Latitudina- 
rianism  on  a  sentimental  journey  in  search  of  the  religious 
instinct,  doling  out  its  equal  and  niggard  praise  to  it  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  found,  in  Fetichism,  Thuggism,  Mohammedism,  or 
Christianity — that  species  of  active  and  high-sounding  scep¬ 
ticism,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  a 
Credophobia,  which  selects  the  confessions  and  catechisms  as 
the  objects  of  its  especial  hostility,  and  which,  knowing 
right  well  that  if  the  banner  is  down,  the  courage  fails,  and 
the  army  will  be  routed  or  slain,  “furious  as  a  wounded 
bull,  runs  tearing  at  the  creeds,” — these,  with  all  their  oflT- 
slioots  and  dependencies  (for  their  name  is  Legion)  grouped 
under  the  geheric  style  of  Infidelity,  have  girt  themselves 
for  the  combat,  and  are  asserting  and  endeavouring  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  empire  over  the  intellects  and  consciences  of 
men.  And  as  this  spirit  of  Unbelief  has  many  sympathies 
with  the  spirit  of  Superstition,  they  have  entered  into  unholy 
alliance — “Herod  and  Pilate  have  been  made  friends  tc- 
gether” — and,  hand  joined  in  hand,  they  are  arrayed  against 
the  truth  of  God.  Oh,  rare  John  Bunyan !  Was  he  not 
among  the  propliets  ?  Listem  to  his  description  of  the  last 
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army  of  L»iabolus  before  the  final  triumph  of  Immanuel. 
“  Ten  thousand  Doubters,  and  fifteen  thousand  Blooumen, 
and  old  Incredulity  was  again  made  general  of  the  army,” 

In  this  aspect  of  the  age  its  tendencies  are  not  always 
upward,  nor  its  prospects  encouraging,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  feeling  which  bids  the  Elis  of, our  Israel  “sit  by 
the  wayside  watching,  for  their  hearts  tremble  for  the  ark  of 
God.”  We  seem  to  be  in  the  mysterious  twilight  of  which 
the  Prophet  sj^eaks,  “  The  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark, 
but  one  day  known  unto  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night.” 
Ah  !  here  is  our  consolation.  It  is  “  known  unto  the  Lord,” 
— then  our  faith  must  not  be  weakened  by  distrust,  nor  our 
labour  interrupted  by  fear.  It  is  “  known  unto  the  Lord,” 
— and  from  the  mount  of  Horeb  he  tells  us  that  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  heritage  there  are  seven  thousand  that 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  It  is  “  known  unto  the 
rx)rd,”— and  while  we  pity  the  Prophet  in  the  wilderness 
asking  for  a  solitary  death  — death  under  a  cloud — death  in 
ludgment — death  in  sorrow — lie  draws  aside  the  veil,  and 
shows  us  heaven  preparing  to  do  him  honour — the  celestial 
escort  making  ready  to  attend  him — the  horses  being  har¬ 
nessed  into  the  chariot  of  fire. 

Sirs,  if  there  bo  this  opposition,  be  it  ours  to  “  contend  ” 
the  more  “  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  Many  are  persuading  us  to  give  up  and  abandon 
our  creeds.  We  ought  rather  to  hold  them  with  a  firmer 
grasp,  and  infuse  into  them  a  holier  life.  We  can  imagine 
how  the  infidel  would  accost  an  intelligent  and  hearty 
believer.  “Be  independent — don’t  continue  any  longer  in 
leading-strings,  taking  your  faith  from  the  ipse  dixit  of 
another — use  your  senses,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
knowledge  —  cast  your  confessions  and  rituals  away  —  a 
strong  man  needs  no  crutches.”  And  we  can  imagine  the 
fcply.  “  Brother,  the  simile  is  not  a  ha[ipy  one  —  my  creed 
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is  not  a  crutch — it  is  a  highway  thrown  up  by  former 
travellers  to  the  land  that  is  afar  off.  ‘  Other  men  have 
laboured,’  and  of  my  own  free-will  I  ‘enter  into  their 
labour.’  K  thou  art  disposed  to  clear  the  path  with  thy 
own  hatchet,  with  lurking  serpents  underneath  and  knotted 
branches  overhead,  God  speed  thee,  my  brother,  for  thy 
work  is  of  the  roughest,  and  while  thou  art  resting — fatigued 
and  ‘  considering' — thou  mayest  die  before  thou  hast  come 
upon  the  truth.  I  am  grateful  to  the  modern  Macadamizers 
who  have  toiled  for  the  coming  time.  Commend  me  to  the 
king’s  highway.  I  am  not  bound  in  it  with  fetters  of  iron. 
I  can  climb  the  hill  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  landscape.  I 
can  cross  the  stile,  that  I  may  slake  my  thirst  at  the  old 
moss-covered  well  in  the  field.  I  can  saunter  down  the  wood¬ 
land  glade,  and  gather  the  wild  heart’s-ease  that  peeps  from 
among  the  tangled  fern — but  I  go  back  to  the  good  old  path 
where  the  pilgrim’s  tracks  are  visible,  and,  like  the  shining 
light,  ‘it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day.’”  Sirs,  this  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  be  done  with 
creeds.  They  are,  in  the  various  churches,  their  individual 
embodiments  of  what  they  believe  to  be  truth,  and  their 
individual  protests  against  what  they  deem  to  be  error. 
“  Give  up  our  theology  !”  says  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham, 
“  then  farewell  to  our  piety.  Give  up  our  theology !  then 
dissolve  our  churches — for  our  churches  are  founded  upon 
truth.  Give  up  our  theology  !  then  next  vote  our  Bibles  to 
be  myths.  And  this  is  clearly  the  aim  of  many — the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  these  together — our  piety — our  churches — our 
Bibles.”  This  testimony  is  true.  There  cannot  be  an  attack 
upon  the  one  without  damage  and  miscliief  to  the  other. 

Ju«t  as  in  old  mythology 

What  time  the  woodman  ilew, 

Each  poet-worshi|>|)ed  foreat-treo— 

He  killed  ita  Dryad  too." 
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Sw  as  the  assault  upon  these  expressions  of  Christianity 
is  successful,  the  spiritual  presence  enshrined  in  them  will 
languish  and  die.  “  Hold  fast,”  then,  “  the  form  of  sound 
words.”  Amidst  the  war  of  sentiment  and  the  jangling  ot 
false  philosophy,  though  the  sophist  may  denounce,  and 
though  the  fool  may  laugh,  let  your  high  resolve  go  forth  to 
the  moral  universe,  “I  am  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  men  save  Christ  and  him  crucified.” 

There  is  another  matter  to  which,  if  you  would  success¬ 
fully  join  in  resistance  to  the  works  of  evil,  you  must  give 
earnest  heed,  and  that  is  the  desirableness,  1  had  almost  said 
the  necessity — I  will  say  it,  for  it  is  my  solemn  con¬ 
viction,  and  why  should  it  not  be  manfully  out-spoken  ? 
— the  necessity  of  public  dedication  to  the  service  of  your 
Master —Christ.  You  will  readily  admit  that  confession  is 
requisite  for  the  completeness  of  discipleship  —  and  you  can¬ 
not  have  forgotten  how  the  apostle  has  linked  it  to  faith. 
“  Confess  with  thy  mouth,  and  believe  with  thine  heart.” 
To  such  confession — in  the  present  day,  at  all  events — 
church-fellowship  is  necessary.  You  cannot  adequately  make 
it  in  social  intercourse,  nor  by  a  consistent  example,  nor 
even  by  a  decorous  attendance  with  outer-court  worshippers. 
There  must  be  public  and  solemn  union  with  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  influence  of  this  avowed  adhesion  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  A  solitary  “witness”  of  obedience  or 
faith  is  lost,  like  an  invisible  atom  in  the  air — it  is  the 
union  of  each  particle,  in  itself  insignificant,  which  makes 
up  the  “  cloud  of  witnesses  ”  which  the  world  can  see.  Your 
own  admirable  Society  exemplifies  the  advantage  of  asso¬ 
ciation  in  benevolent  and  Christian  enterprise,  and  the 
churches  of  the  land,  maligned  as  they  have  been  by  infidel 
slanderers,  and  im|)erfectly — very  imperfectly — as  they 
have  borne  witness  for  Go<l,  have  yet  Ijeen  the  great  break¬ 
waters  against  error  and  sin — the  blest  Klims  to  the  desert 
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wayfarer—  the  towers  of  strength  in  the  days  of  siege  and 
strife.  Permit  us  to  urge  this  matter  upon  you.  Of  course 
we  do  not  pretend  to  specify — that  were  treason  against 
the  noble  catholicity  of  this  Society — though  each  of  you  r 
Lecturers  has  the  church  of  his  intelligent  preference,  and 
we  are  none  of  us  ashamed  of  our  own — but  we  do  mean  to 
say,  that  you  ought  to  join  yourselves  to  that  church  which 
appears  to  your  prayerful  judgment  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  the  New  Testament,  there  to  render  whatever  you 
possess  of  talent,  and  influence,  and  labour.  This  is  my 
testimony,  sincerely  and  faithfully  given — and  if,  in  its 
utterance,  it  shall,  by  God’s  blessing,  recall  one  wanderer 
to  allegiance,  or  constrain  one  waverer  to  decision,  it  will 
not  have  been  spoken  in  vain. 

Yet  once  more  upon  this  head.  There  must  be  deeper 
piety,  more  influential  and  transforming  godliness.  An 
orthodox  creed  —  valuable  church  privileges  —  what  arc 
these  without  personal  devotedness  ?  They  must  be"  faithful 
labourers — men  of  consecrated  hearts — who  are  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  Believe  me,  the  depth  of  apostolic 
piety,  and  the  fervour  of  apostolic  prayer,  are  required  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  and  coming  time.  That  church 
of  the  future,  which  is  to  absorb  into  itself  the  regenerated 
race,  must  be  a  living  and  a  holy  church.  Scriptural 
principles  must  be  enunciated  by  us  all — with  John  the 
Baptist’s  fearlessness,  and  with  John  the  Evangelist’s  love. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fidelity  and  affection  are 
unfriendly.  The  highest  achievements  in  knowledge  —  the 
most  splendid  revelations  of  God  —  are  reserved  in  his 
wisdom  for  the  man  of  perfect  love.  Who  but  the  beloved 
disciple  could  worm  out  of  the  Master’s  heart  the  foul 
betrayer’s  name  ?  Whose  heart  but  his  was  large  enough 
to  hold  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  flung  into  it  in  the 
Island  of  Patuios?  There  must  be  this  union  of  deepesf. 
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faithfulness  and  deepest  love  to  fit  us  for  the  coming  ago 
— and  to  get  it,  we  must  just  do  as  John  did — we  must 
lie  upon  the  Master’s  bosom  until  the  smile  of  the  Master 
has  burned  out  of  our  hearts  all  earthlier  and  coarser 
passion,  and  has  chastened  the  bravery  of  the  hero  by  the 
meekness  of  the  child. 

The  great  lesson  which  is  taught  us  in  the  Prophet’s 
history  is  that  which  was  taught  to  him  by  the  revelation 
on  Hcreb,  that  the  Word  is  Gods  chosen  instrumentality  for 
the  Church's  progress,  and  for  the  world’s  recovery.  Tliere 
were  other  lessons,  doubtless,  for  his  personal  benefit.  He 
had  deserted  his  duty  and  was  rebuked — he  had  become 
impatient  and  exasperated,  and  was  calmed  down — craven - 
hearted  and  unbelieving,  he  was  fortified  by  the  display  oi 
God’s  power— dispirited  and  wishing  angrily  for  death,  he 
was  consoled  with  promise,  and  prepared  for  future  use¬ 
fulness  and  duty.  But  the  grand  lesson  of  all  was,  that 
Jehovah,  when  He  works,  works  not  with  the  turbulence 
and  passion  of  a  man,  but  with  the  stillness  and  grandeur 
of  a  God.  “  He  was  not  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  in  the 
earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice.” 
And  so  it  is  still.  “  The  whirlwind”  of  battle,  “the  earth¬ 
quake”  of  political  convulsion  and  change,  “the  fire”  of  the 
loftiest  intellect,  or  of  the  most  burning  eloquence,  are 
valueless  to  uplift  and  to  regenerate  the  world.  Tliey  may 
be,  they  very  often  are,  the  forerunners  of  the  moral  triumph 
— but  God’s  power  is  in  his  Gospel — God’s  presence  is  in 
his  Word.  Here  it  is  that  we  are  at  issue — at  deep  and 
deadly  issue — with  the  pseudo-philosophers  and  benevolent 
“  considerers,”  who  profess  to  be  toiling  in  the  same  cause 
as  ourselves.  They  discrown  Christ  —  they  ignore  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  —  they  proclaim  the  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  their  nature  in  itself  —  they  have  superseded  the 
Word  as  an  instrument  of  progress  —  and,  of  their  own 
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masonry,  are  piling  up  a  tower,  if  haply  u  may  reach  unto 
heaven.  This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  age.  Do  not  let 
us  deceive  ourselves.  There  are  men,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
working,  clever  men,  intent  upon  the  question.  Statesman¬ 
ship  has  gathered  up  its  political  appliances — Civilisation 
has  exhibited  her  humanising  art  —  Philanthropy  has 
reared  educational,  and  mechanics’,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
institutes — amiable  dreamers  of  the  Pantheistic  school  have 
mapped  out  in  cloud-land  man’s  progress,  from  the  tran¬ 
scendental  up  to  the  divine  —  Communism  has  flung  over 
all  the  mantle  of  its  apparent  charity,  in  the  folds  of  which 
it  has  darkly  hidden  the  dagger  of  its  terrible  purpose — 
nay,  every  man,  nowadays,  stands  out  a  ready-made  and 
self-confident  artificer,  each  having  a  psalm,  or  a  doctrine 
or  a  theory,  which  is  to  re-create  society  and  stir  th* 
pulses  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  world  is  not  regenerated, 
nor  will  it  ever  be  by  such  visionary  projects  as  these. 
Call  up  History.  She  will  bear  impartial  witness.  She 
will  tell  you  that,  before  Christ  came  with  his  Evangel  of 
purity  and  freedom,  the  finer  the  culture,  the  baser  the 
character  —  that  the  untamed  inhabitant  of  the  old  Her- 
cynian  Forest,  and  the  Scythian  and  Sclavonic  tribes,  who 
lived  north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  destitute  entirely 
of  literary  and  artistic  skill,  were,  in  morals,  far  superior 
to  the  classic  Greek  and  all-accomplished  Roman.  Call  up 
Experience. — She  shall  speak  on  the  matter.  You  have 
increased  in  knowledge — have  you,  therefore,  increased  in 
piety  ?  You  have  acquired  a  keener  aesthetic  susceptibility 
— have  you  gotten  with  it  a  keenqr  relish  for  the  spiritually 
true  ?  Your  mind  has  been  led  out  into  higher  and  yet  higher 
education — have  you  by  its  nurture  been  brought  nearer  to 
God  ?  Experience  throws  emphasis  into  the  testimony  of 
History,  and  both  combine  to  assure  us  that  there  may  be 
a  sad  divorce  between  Intellect  and  Piety  — and  mat  the 
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training  of  the  mind  is  not  necessarily  inclusive  of  the 
culture  and  discipline  of  the  heart.  Science  may  lead  us 
to  the  loftiest  heights  which  her  inductive  philosophy  has 
scaled — Art  may  suspend  before  us  her  beautiful  creations — 
Nature  may  rouse  a  “  fine  turbulence  ”  in  heroic  souls — 
the  strength  of  the  hills  may  nerve  the  patriot’s  arm,  as 
the  Swiss  felt  the  inspiration  of  their  mountains  on  the 
Mortgarten  battle-field  —  but  they  cannot,  any  or  all  of 
them,  instate  a  man  in  sovereignty  over  his  mastering  cor¬ 
ruptions,  or  invest  a  race  with  moral  purity  and  power. 
If  the  grand  old  demon,  who  has  the  world  so  long  in  his 
thrall,  is,  by  these  means,  ever  disturbed  in  his  possession, 
it  is  only  that  he  may  wander  into  desert  places,  and  then 
return  fresher  for  the  exercise,  and  bringing  seven  of  his 
kindred  more  inveterate  and  cruel.  No !  if  the  world  is 
to  be  regenerated  at  all,  it  will  be  by  the  “  still,  small  voice” 
— that  clear  and  marvellous  whisper,  which  is  heard  high 
above  the  din  of  striving  peoples,  and  the  tumult  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  passion,  which  runs  along  the  whole  line  of  being, 
stretching  its  spiritual  telegraph  into  every  heart,  that  it 
may  link  them  all  with  God.  All  human  speculations  have 
alloy  about  them  —  that  Word  is  perfect.  All  human 
speculations  fail — that  Word  abideth.  The  Jew  hated  it — 
but  it  lived  on,  while  the  veil  was  torn  away  from  the 
shrine  which  the  Shekinah  had  forsaken,  and  while  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself  was  destroyed.  The  Greek  derided  it — but  it 
has  seen  his  philosophy  effete,  and  his  Acropolis  in  ruins. 
The  Roman  threw  it  to  the  fltlmes — but  it  rose  from  its 
ssb^s.  and  swooped  down  upon  the  falling  eagle.  The 
reasoner  cast  it  into  the  furnace,  which  his  own  malignity 
had  heated  “  seven  times  hotter  than  its  wont  "  —  but  it 
came  out  without  the  smell  of  fire.  The  Papist  fastened 
serpents  around  it  to  poison  it— but  it  shook  them  off  and 
felt  no  harm.  The  infidel  cast  it  overboard  in  a  tempest  of 
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sophistry  and  sarcasm — but  it  rode  gallantly  upon  the  crest 
of  the  proud  waters.  And  it  is  living  still — yet  heard  in  the 
loudest  swelling  of  the  storm — it  has  been  speaking  all  the 
while — it  is  speaking  now.  The  world  gets  higher  at  its 
every  tone,  and  it  shall  ultimately  speak  in  power,  until  it 
has  spoken  this  dismantled  planet  up  again  into  the  smiling 
brotherhood  of  worlds  which  kept  their  first  estate,  and 
God,  welcoming  the  prodigal,  shall  look  at  it  as  he  did  in 
the  beginning,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  very  good. 

It  is  as  they  abide  by  this  Word,  and  guard  sacredly 
this  precious  treasure,  that  nations  stand  or  fall.  The 
empires  of  old,  where  are  they  ?  Their  power  is  dwarfed 
or  gone.  Their  glory  is  only  known  by  tradition.  Their 
deeds  are  only  chronicled  in  song.  But,  amid  surrounding 
ruin,  the  Ark  of  God  blesses  the  house  of  Obed  -  Edom. 
We  dwell  not  now  on  our  national  greatness.  That  is  the 
orator’s  eulogy  and  the  poet’s  theme.  We  remember  our 
religious  advantages — God  recognised  in  our  senate,  his  name 
stamped  on  our  currency,  his  blessing  invoked  upon  our 
Queen,  our  Gospel  ministry,  our  religious  freedom,  our 
unfettered  privilege,  our  precious  Sabbath,  our  unsealed, 
entire,  wide-open  Bible.  “  God  hath  not  dealt  with  any 
nation  as  he  hath  dealt  with  us,”  and  for  this  same  purpose 
our  possessions  are  extensive  and  our  privileges  secure — 
that  we  may  maintain  among  ourselves,  and  diffuse  amid  the 
peoples,  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Alas  I  that  our 
country  has  not  been  true  to  her  responsibility,  nor  lavish 
of  her  strength  for  God.  It  would  be  well  for  us,  and  it 
is  a  startling  alternative,  if  the  curse  of  Meroz  were  our 
only  heritage  of  wrath  —  if  our  only  guilt  were  that  we 
came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.”  But  we  have  not  merely  been 
indiflerent,  we  have  been  hostile.  The  cupidity  of  our 
merchants,  the  profligacy  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
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impiety  of  our  travellers,  have  hindered  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  Our  Government  has  patronised  Paganism  —  our 
soldiery  have  saluted  an  idol — our  cannon  have  roared  in 
homage  to  a  senseless  stone — nay,  we  have  even  pandered 
to  the  prostitution  of  a  continent,  and  to  the  murder  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  her  sons,  debauched  and  slain  by  the  barbarities 
of  their  religion — and,  less  conscientious  than  the  priests  of 
old,  we  have  dung  into  the  national  treasury  the  hire  of 
that  adultery  and  blood.  Oh,  if  the  righteous  God  were  to 
make  inquisition  for  blood,  upon  the  testimony  of  how 
many  slaughtered  witnesses  might  he  convict  pampered  and 
lordly  Britain  I  There  is  need — strong  need — for  our  national 
humiliation  and  prayer.  He  who  girt  us  with  power  can 
dry  up  the  sinews  of  our  strength.  Let  but  his  anger  be 
kindled  by  our  repeated  infidelities,  and  our  country  shall 
fall.  More  magnificent  than  Babylon  in  the  profusion  of  her 
opulence,  she  shall  be  more  sudden  than  Babylon  in  her 
ruin  —  more  renowned  than  Carthage  for  her  military 
triumphs,  shall  be  more  desolate  than  Carthage  in  her 
mourning — princelier  than  Tyre  in  her  commercial  great¬ 
ness,  shall  be  more  signal  than  Tyre  in  her  fall  —  wider 
than  Rome  in  her  extent  of  territorial  dominion,  shall  be 
more  prostrate  than  Rome  in  her  enslavement  —  prouder 
than  Greece  in  her  eminence  of  intellectual  culture,  shall 
be  more  degraded  than  Greece  in  her  darkening  —  more 
exalted  than  Capernaum  in  the  fulness  of  her  religious 
privilege,  shall  be  more  appalling  than  Capernaum  in  the 
deep  damnations  of  her  doom. 

Young  men,  it  is  for  you  to  redeem  your  country  from 
this  terrible  curse.  “  The  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance 
thereof.”  As  you,  and  those  like  you,  are  impure  or  holy, 
you  may  draw  down  the  destruction,  or  conduct  it  harmlessly 
away.  You  cannot  live  to  yourselves.  Every  word  you 
utter  makes  its  Impression — every  deed  you  do  is  fraught 
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with  influences — successive,  concentric,  imparted — which 
may  be  felt  for  ages.  This  is  a  terrible  power  which  you 
have — and  it  clings  to  you — you  cannot  shake  it  oflf.  How 
will  you  exert  it?  We  place  two  characters  before  you. 
Here  is  one — he  is  decided  in  his  devotedness  to  God — pains¬ 
taking  in  his  search  for  truth — strong  in  benevolent  purpose 
and  holy  endeavour — wielding  a  blessed  influence — failing 
oft,  but  ceasing  never — ripening  with  the  lapse  of  years — the 
spirit  mounting  upon  the  breath  of  its  parting  prayer — the 
last  enemy  destroyed — his  memory  green  for  ages — and 
grateful  thousands  chiselling  on  his  tomb,  “  He,  being  dead, 
TET  SPEAKETH.”  There  is  another — he  resists  religious 
impression — outgrows  the  necessity  for  prayer — forgets  the 
lessons  of  his  youth,  and  the  admonitions  of  his  godly 
home  —  forsakes  the  sanctuary  —  sits  in  the  seat  of  the 
scorner — ^laughs  at  religion  as  a  foolish  dream — influences 
many  for  evil — runs  to  excess  of  wickedness — sends,  in 
some  instances,  his  victims  down  btdbre  him — is  stricken 
with  premature  old  age — has  hopeless  prospects,  and  a 
terrible  death-bed — rots  from  the  remembrance  of  his  fel¬ 
lows — and  angel  hands  burn  in  upon  his  gloomy  sepul  chre 
the  epitaph  of  his  blasted  life — “  And  that  man  peiusued 

NOT  ALONE  IN  HIS  INIQUITY.” 

Young  men,  which  will  you  choose  ?  I  affectionately  press 
this  question.  Oh!  choose  for  God.  “  Seek  first  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  things” — science, 
art,  poetry,  friendship — “  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  I  do 
unfeignedly  rejoice  that  so  goodly  a  number  of  you  have 
already  decided. 

I  have  only  one  fitness  to  address  you — but  it  is  one 
which  many  of  your  Lecturers  cannot  claim — and  that  is, 
a  fitness  of  sympathy.  Your  hopes  are  mine — with  your 
joys  at  their  keenest  I  can  sympathise.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  glad  hours  of  opening  morning,  when  the 
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zephyr  has  a  balmier  breath,  and  through  the  richly-painted 
windows  of  the  fancy  the  sun -light  streams  in  upon  the 
soul.  I  come  to  you  as  one  of  yourselves.  Take  my  counsel. 
“My  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  for  you  is,  that  you  may  be 
saved.” 

There  is  hope  for  the  future.  The  world  is  moving 
on.  The  great  and  common  mind  of  Humanity  has  caught 
the  charm  of  hallowed  Labour.  Worthy  and  toil-worn 
labourers  fall  ever  and  anon  in  the  march,  and  their  fellows 
weep  their  loss,  and  then,  dashing  away  the  tears  which  had 
blinded  them,  they  struggle  and  labour  on.  There  has  been 
an  upward  spirit  evoked  which  men  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  Young  in  its  love  of  the  beautiful,  young  in  its  quench¬ 
less  thirst  after  the  true,  we  see  that  buoyant  presence — 

“  In  hand  it  bears,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

The  banner  with  the  strange  device 
Excelsior!” 

The  one  note  of  high  music  struck  from  the  great  harp  of  the 
world’s  heart-strings  is  graven  on  that  banner.  The  student 
breathes  it  at  his  midnight  lamp — the  poet  groans  it  forth  in 
those  spasms  of  his  soul,  when  he  cannot  fling  his  heart’s 
beauty  upon  language.  Fair  fingers  have  wrought  in  secret 
at  that  banner.  Many  a  child  of  poverty  has  felt  its  motto 
in  his  soul,  like  the  last  vestige  of  lingering  Divinity.  The 
Christian  longs  it  when  his  faith,  piercing  the  invisible, 
“  desires  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.”  Excelsior ! 
Excelsior !  Brothers,  let  us  speed  onward  the  youth  who 
holds  that  banner — Up,  up,  brave  Spirit! 

”  Climb  the  steep  and  starry  road 
To  the  Infinite's  abode.” 


Up,  up,  brave  Spirit  1  Spite  of  alpine  steep  and  frowning 
brow  —  roaring  blast  and  crashing  flood — up  I  Science  has 
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many  a  glowing  secret  to  reveal  thee — Faith  has  many  a 
Tabor-pleasure  to  inspire.  Ha !  does  the  cloud  stop  thy 
progress  ?  Pierce  through  it  to  the  sacred  morning.  Fear 
not  to  approach  the  Divinity — it  is  his  own  longing  which 
impels  thee.  Thou  art  speeding  to  thy  coronation  —  brave 
Spirit !  Up,  up,  brave  Spirit !  till,  as  thou  pautest  on  the 
crest  of  thy  loftiest  achievement,  God’s  glory  shall  burst 
upon  thy  face,  and  God’s  voice,  blessing  thee  from  his  throne 
ill  tones  of  approval  and  of  welcome,  shall  deliver  thy 
guerdon,  —  “I  have  made  thee  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  crowned  thee  with  glory  and  honour!” 
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I  MAKE  no  apology  for  my  subject.  Only  the  narrowest  and 
most  superficial  view  could  discover  any  incompatibility 
between  the  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  heathen 
antiquity  and  the  objects  of  a  Christian  Association.  Almost 
any  innocent  and  improving  topic  of  thought,  whether  scien¬ 
tific  or  literary,  might  be  made  to  subserve  the  objects  of 
this  noble  union,  and  inaugurated  without  irreverence  by  a 
prayer  for  God’s  blessing.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  conceive 
any  grander  or  more  effective  protest  against  a  prevailing 
spirit  of  infidelity  or  of  atheism  than  such  a  declaration,  not 
in  word  but  by  act,  of  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the  human 
intellect  with  the  God  of  the  soul  and  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
The  invocation  which  precedes  these  meetings,  so  long  as  its 
tone  regulates  the  spirit  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  hearer,  is 
enough  to  elevate  the  humblest  subject,  and  to  consecrate 
tlie  most  secular.  And,  in  this  point  of  view,  I  believe  that 
tliat  enlargement  (if  such  it  be)  of  your  original  plan,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  embrace  a  wider  field  than  that  of 
directly  religious  instruction,  so  far  from  being  any  con¬ 
cession  to  a  w’orldly  spirit,  or  any  departure  from  the  true 
principles  and  purposes  of  your  Association,  will  be  found 
by  experience  to  have  the  very  opposite  result,  and  to  supply 
in  the  best  manner  what  might  otherwise  have  become  a 
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fatal  defect.  For  surely  it  is  idle  to  expect,  miscliievous  to 
assume,  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  whose  good  is  the  object 
of  this  institution  can  be  occupied  wholly  or  chiefly  with 
spiritual  contemplation  or  religious  reading.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  worldly  occupations  which  engross  the  busy  hours 
of  each  day,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  may  be  too  essentially 
secular  to  admit  of  being  any  further  aflfectcd  for  good  than 
by  a  pervading  spirit  of  Christian  sobriety  and  Christian 
energy,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  even  the  briefer  intervals  oi 
relaxation — those  evening  hours  which  may  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  young  man’s  taste  and  choice — should,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  given  entirely  to  books  of  devotion  or  doctrine  ? 
Can  it  be  supposed — is  it  to  be  desired,  that  a  Christian 
young  man  should  be  as  far  below  his  worldly  companion  in 
refinement  of  intellect  as  he  is  above  him  in  cultivation  of 
soul  ?  There  is  no  such  connexion  between  holiness  and 
ignorance  as  could  alone  warrant  such  a  wish.  Every  one 
capable  of  appreciating  the  great  opportunities  of  his 
generation,  or  of  estimating  aright  the  work  which  Christ¬ 
ianity  has  to  do  in  it,  must  not  only  rejoice  when  he  sees 
that  rarest  of  all  combinations,  “  the  spirit  of  power,  and 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,”  but  also  regard  it  as  a  solemn 
<luty  to  equip  competently  with  the  knowledge  of  things 
earthly  those  who  are  to  do  battle,  in  an  age  of  enquiry 
and  of  education,  in  behalf  of  a  wisdom  which  descends 
from  above. 

Certaiidy  it  is  not  one  of  the  lowest  aims  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  aid  this  enterprise.  To  impregnate  with  a  holy 
influence  the  knowledge  of  this  world.  To  teach  a  young 
man  —  who  will  read,  superficially  or  deeply,  whether  you 
advise  him  or  no — how  to  read  all  things  as  Christ’s  scholar. 
'I'o  point  out  to  him  the  connexion,  and  the  barrier,  between 
'-arthly  things  and  things  heavenly.  To  show  him,  not  only 
whiit  man  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  by  the  help  of  the  Gospel, 
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but  also  what  man  is,  as  a  matter  rather  of  fact  than  of 
doctrine,  without,  apart  from,  or  before,  the  Gospel.  To  bid 
him  observe,  explore — yes,  and  admire — the  fragments  of  the 
ruined  temple,  tl>at  so  he  may  appreciate  the  might  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  superhuman  interference  which  alone  can 
accomplish  the  work  of  its  restoration,  and  fill  the  recon¬ 
structed  edifice  with  the  forfeited  light  of  a  Divine  presence. 

Such  is  the  purpose — although  I  shall  refrain  from  a 
wearisome  exhibition  of  it  at  each  step  of  my  progress  — with 
which  I  bring  before  you  to-night  the  life  and  the  character 
of  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  are  the  property  of 
all  ages.  My  anxiety  is,  not  lest  the  subject  should  be 
inappropriate  or  unprofitable,  but  only  lest  1  should  fivil  to 
do  it  justice.  It  carries  us  over  a  wide  field.  The  lot  of 
Cicero  was  cast  in  stirring  times,  and  in  those  stirring  times 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  history  of  one  of  those 
years  might  fill  volumes.  The  biography  of  any  one  of 
tliose  actors — Sylla,  Marius,  Pompey,  Cajsar,  Cato,  Brutus, 
Antony,  Octavius — is  itself  a  history.  But  the  life  of  Cicero 
embraces  all  these.  There  is  not  a  political  event  through¬ 
out  his  life — and  he  lived  to  the  threshold  of  old  ago — in 
which  he  was  not  either  a  promincmt  actor  or  a  personally 
interested  observer.  And  that  which  must,  in  any  case, 
from  the  rapidity  and  multiplicity  of  its  events,  have  been  a 
wide  field,  is,  in  Cicero’s  case,  infinitely  extended.  Of  Pom¬ 
pey,  or  Cato,  or  Augustus,  we  can  speak  and  judge  only  as 
spectators — only  of  their  acts  ;  or,  if  at  all  of  their  motives, 
only  so  far  as  their  acts  indicate  them.  This,  if  it  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  value,  by  impairing  the  certainty,  of  our  estimate 
of  their  character,  at  least  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion 
the  labour  of  their  biographer.  But  in  the  case  of  Cicero, 
we  have  as  large  materials  for  writing  his  inward  as  his 
outward  history — for  drawing  his  character  as  for  describing 
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liis  life.  He  has  left  behind  him  more  than  a  thousand 
letters,  covering  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  addressed 
to  correspondents  in  and  out  of  his  own  family,  of  every 
conceivable  rank  and  character — touching  upon  every  topic 
of  public  or  domestic  interest — revealing  every  passing 
thought — registering  every  half-formed  and  every  changed 
purpose — transmitting,  through  almost  nineteen  centuries,  a 
faithful  record  of  those  wishes,  emotions,  and  infirmities, 
which  few  men  utter,  much  less  write,  even  to  the  friend 
closer  than  a  brother. 

Greatly  as  this  circumstance  conduces  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  insight  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  Cicero,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  may  in  the  same  proportion  embarrass  our  judg¬ 
ment  upon  both.  Unless  we  make  a  large  and  generous 
allowance  for  the  inequality  of  our  materials  in  his  case  and 
in  that  of  others,  we  may  be  led  into  the  grossest  injustice.  If 
we  are  to  infer,  from  the  absence  of  information,  the  absence  of 
faults,  we  might  easily  represent  a  Sulpicius,  or  even  a  Lepi- 
dus,  as  a  better  man  than  Cicero.  It  cannot  be  tolerated,  that 
upon  the  accident  of  the  loss  or  preservation  of  a  correspon¬ 
dence,  iqmn  the  ingenuousness  or  artificiality  of  a  correspon¬ 
dence  preserved,  should  be  made  to  depend,  comparatively 
at  least,  the  whole  reputation  of  an  historical  character.  We 
are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  information  derived  from  any 
source  as  to  what  a  man  really  was.  Wo  are  not  to  deny 
the  existence  in  Cicero  of  faults,  the  record  of  which  his 
own  hand  has  signed  and  se.aled.  But  in  that  sort  of  com¬ 
parative  judgment  which  history  pronounces  upon  a  man 
living  and  moving  amongst  contemporaries  and  rivals,  we 
are  to  take  care  to  judge  him  rather  by  his  acts,  which  we 
can  balance  against  the  acts  of  others,  than  by  his  confiden¬ 
tial  letters,  of  which  others  may  have  left  no  specimens.  If 
we  are  extreme  to  mark  in  one  man  faults  of  egotism  or  of 
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vanity,  which  wo  have  learnt  only  from  his  private  letters, 
we  must  at  least  leave  room  for  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
discovery  in  the  letters  of  another  which  are  lost. 

There  is  always  something  painful  in  hearing  a  great  name 
disparaged — a  great  man  rundown — whether  belonging  to  our 
own  or  to  an  earlier  generation.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
great  men  of  our  earth  have  not  been,  on  any  calculation,  so 
many,  that  wa  can  afford  to  part  with  one  of  them.  We  can 
tolerate  the  descent  of  a  vain  and  frivolous  monarch  from  a 
pinnacle  to  which  nothing  but  vulgar  adulation  had  raised  him. 
We  can  rejoice  in  the  denial,  by  a  succeeding  generation,  of  the 
title  of  “the  Great”  to  a  conqueror  who  has  desolated  half 
the  world  for  the  gratification  of  a  selfish  ambition.  But  it 
is  otherwise  when  a  man  of  incomparable  industry,  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent,  of  brilliant  eloquence,  of  blameless  life,  of 
exemplary  integrity,  who  has  served  his  country  through 
life,  and  died  a  martyr  to  its  liberties,  (and  these  praises,  at 
least,  who  can  deny  to  Cicero  ?)  is  suddenly  held  up  to  the 
reprobation  or  ridicule  of  a  distant  age,  for  foibles  which,  in 
such  a  man,  should  rather  be  dealt  with  as  a  dutiful  son 
deals  with  the  failings  of  a  parent.  These  things  are  not  to 
be  forgotten,  still  less  to  be  denied,  least  of  all  to  be  distorted 
into  virtues  ;  but  what  reasonable  man  will  represent  them 
as  more  than  drawbacks  to  the  perfection  of  a  character  ? 
What  tolerably  impartial  historian  can  make  these  failings 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  such  a  life  as  Cicero’s? 
When  the  great  Reviewer,  in  girding  himself  for  his  cele¬ 
brated  onslaught  upon  Lord  Bacon,  throws  a  passing  dart  at 
the  character  of  Cicero  as  an  “  eloquent  and  accomplished 
trimmer,”  “  whose  whole  soul  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
girlish  vanity  and  a  craven  fear,”  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
discarded,  for  the  moment,  that  reverence  for  true  greatness 
which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  keenest  critical 
acumen ;  and  I  confess  that  I  turn  from  him  with  relief  to 
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the  nobler  sentiment  of  Niebuhr,  who  speaks  of  the  period 
of  contempt  for  Cicero  as  having  fortunately  passed  away, 
and  adds,  “  It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  such  expressions ; 
for  I  love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known  him,  and  I  judge  of  him 
as  I  would  of  a  near  relation  who  had  committed  a  folly.” 

That  Cicero’s  appetite  for  glory  was  unchristian ;  that 
neither  the  object  nor  the  motive  of  his  life  was  that  of  a 
mind  illuminated  from  above  ;  that  his  thirst  for  praise  and 
his  sensibility  to  blame  were  alike  unworthy  of  one  in¬ 
structed  in  the  hopes  and  the  fears  inspired  by  Christ’s  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  must  be  allowed,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  recorded, 
in  any  attempt  at  this  day  to  appreciate  his  character.  In 
this  sense,  every  great  man  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  be 
condemned  with  him.  In  this  sense,  it  must  be  idle  to  talk 
of  approval  or  admiration  as  terms  applicable  to  heathen 
antiquity.  But,  if  it  is  lawful,  notwithstanding  these  ad¬ 
missions,  to  discuss  and  to  compare  men  whose  names  have 
survived  an  age  of  darkness— men  who  have  left  an  indelible 
impress  on  the  world’s  history,  whose  works  are  still  studied, 
and  their  acts  still  famous — then  we  must  do  so  with  a  duo 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their  times,  the  opportunities 
granted  to  them,  the  education  then  possible,  the  maxims 
and  principles  then  prevalent :  we  must  not  demand  of  them 
a  knowledge  or  a  virtue  which  they  could  not  profess,  while 
we  may  acknowledge  with  double  thankfulness,  as  we  con¬ 
template  their  highest  attainments,  that  “  he  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  they.” 

Supposing,  then,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do,  that,  what¬ 
ever  might  bo  his  philosophical  tenets  (and  they  were  in 
some  points  wonderfully  enlightened),  Cicero  could  not  {as¬ 
sess  any  practical  knowledge  of  a  God  in  whose  favour  is 
life,  or  of  an  immortality  to  bo  spent  in  Ilis  presence,  or  of  a 
judgment  the  issues  of  which  are  contingent  upon  a  heart 
of  love  and  a  life  of  devotion  to  Him ;  are  we  not  driven  to 
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the  conclusion  that  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  country 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  within  his  reach,  and  a  desire 
for  his  country’s  gratitude  one  of  the  noblest  motives  which 
could  animate  its  pursuit  ?  We  may  regret  the  parade  with 
which  that  object  and  that  motive  are  obtruded  upon  his 
correspondents  or  his  audience  ;  we  may  pity  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  which  too  often  repaid  his  devotion,  the  keenness  with 
which  those  disappointments  were  felt,  and  the  indiscretion 
which  sought  to  repair  them  by  complaints,  or  to  extort  by 
his  demands  an  acknowledgment  denied  to  his  merits. 
These  were  the  weaknesses  of  a  great  character,  disparaging 
without  destroying  its  greatness.  Others  should  have  been 
left  to  infer  his  aim  from  his  acts,  to  appreciate  his  claims, 
to  reward  his  sacrifices,  if  necessary  (and  it  was  necessary) 
to  upbraid  his  detractors.  Still,  in  our  sense  of  the  error, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  virtue.  We  must  admit  that 
a  man  who  lived  for  fame,  not  in  its  lower  but  its  higher 
sense,  for  the  approbation  of  the  good,  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  for  the  sake  of  example  and  encouragement  to  the 
patriotism  of  later  generations,  presented  to  himself  a  noblo 
and  an  exalting  idea ;  and  the  test  by  which  we  shall  be  con¬ 
tented  to  judge  him  will  be  the  stedfastness  of  his  adherence 
to  it. 

I  shall  not  detain  you,  though  I  would  gladly  do  so,  with 
any  account  of  the  earlier  years  of  Cicero.  I  must  suppose 
you  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts.  lie  was  born, 
like  a  very  difierent  man,  the  stern  old  warrior  Marius,  at 
Arpinum,  an  ancient  Samnite  town,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
south-east  of  Rome,  in  the  rugged  country  of  the  Apiuinines. 
His  hirth-year  was  that  of  Pompey,  106  before  the  Christ¬ 
ian  era,  six  before  that  of  Cajsar.  Ilis  family  was  of  that 
condition  which  we  can  so  well  picture  to  ourselves  in  Eng¬ 
land, — a  family  resident  for  several  generations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  country  town,  in  the  [)etty  politics  of 
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which  tlioy  took  the  aristocratical  side — exerting  themselves 
(for  example)  against  the  local  introduction  of  a  system  of 
voting  by  ballot — and  gradually  rising  in  consideration  and 
wealth,  till  they  attracted  the  somewhat  patronizing  notice  of 
senators  and  consuls  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period  of  life,  when 
his  family  house  at  Arpinum  was  but  one  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
villas  belonging  to  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  Cicero  still 
cherished  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  scenes  and  haunts  of 
his  childhood — the  shady  walks,  the  river  with  its  island 
and  its  cascade — and  certainly  possesses  the  merit,  by  no 
means  universal,  of  never  being  ashamed  of  that  municipal 
origin  which  exposed  him  to  many  taunts  and  much  coldness 
on  the  j)art  of  an  order  into  which  he  had  risen. 

I  find  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  that  amplitude  of 
fortune  which  is  indicated  at  every  turn  in  the  history  of 
Cicero.  Ilis  expenditure  upon  the  purchase  of  houses  must 
have  been — in  some  instances  we  know  that  it  was — enor¬ 
mous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  long  advocacy  in  the  Forum 
appears  to  have  been  unproductive.  The  liar  was  not,  in 
tliose  days,  a  lucrative  profession.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Cicero  that  his  practice  was  gratuitous ;  that  neither  in  the 
form  of  fees  nor  of  presents  did  he  receive  anything  from 
his  clients.  The  lawful  emoluments  of  his  proconsulship — 
and  he  accepted  none  tliat  were  not  lawful — were  scarcely  con¬ 
siderable*,  and  came  late  in  life.  A  for  larger  income  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  frequent  and,  in  some  cases, 
large  legacies  which  he  owed  to  the  attachment  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  dying  friends.  And  these,  doubtless,  were  only  casual 
additions  to  a  tolerably  ample  patrimony.  Still  there  remains 
enough  of  ambiguity  upon  this  portion  of  his  history  to 
furnish  a  somewhat  curious  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  man 
scarcely  less  illustrious  in  modern  times — the  great  philoso¬ 
phical  orator  of  our  country,  Edmund  Burke. 

The  education  bestowed  upon  Cicero  by  his  father,  and 
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SO  laboriously  completed  by  himself,  was  the  best  that  his 
country  could  give  to  her  most  favoured  sons.  Of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  it  we  know  little.  At  a  time  when  Rome  had 
scarcely  yet  created  a  literature  of  her  own,  Greek  was  to 
her  what  French  became  afterwards  to  Europe — the  lan¬ 
guage  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  the  badge  of  distinction 
between  a  gentleman  and  a  peasant.  Cicero’s  first  instructors 
were  Greeks.  They  were  the  established  teachers  of  that 
round  of  sciences — grammar,  poetry,  history,  rhetoric — which 
constituted  then,  as  in  many  respects  now,  the  early  subjects 
of  liberal  education.  His  father  had  removed  to  Rome  when 
Cicero  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  principally  (it  may 
be  presumed)  for  the  sake  of  his  son’s  studies.  And  from 
this  time  forward,  through  many  unmarked  but  well-employed 
years,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  self-improvement 
with  an  intensity  of  application  and  a  steadiness  of  purpose 
in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled.  It  is  recorded  that, 
of  the  various  branches  of  study,  mathematics  and  Roman 
history  were  those  in  which  he  least  excelled,  while  his 
^evotion  to  the  Greek  historians,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
Athenian  orators,  was  rather  a  passion  than  a  preference. 

One  part  of  his  occupations  has  a  peculiar  interest  for 
us.  The  great  lawyers  of  his  youthful  days  were  the  elder 
and  younger  Scaevola.  He  had  the  privilege  of  being 
placed  under  their  special  patronage,  and  availed  himself 
eagerly  of  its  advantages.  Every  morning — such  was  the 
custom — the  doors  of  these  eminent  men  were  opened  at  an 
early  hour  for  the  admission  of  any  who  sought  their  advice. 
Seated  in  their  atrium  —the  first  reception-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  with  its  central  cistern  and  surrounding  colonnade  — 
they  listened  to  the  legal  cases  of  their  various  applicants, 
and  gave  their  gratuitous  advice  upon  the  merits  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  each.  It  was  by  regular  attendance  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  that,  like  the  law-student  of  our  own  days  in  the  cham- 
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bers  of  his  special  pleader  or  conveyancer,  a  young  Roman 
gained  tliat  early  familiarity  with  the  principlc-s  of  equity 
and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  which  gave  at  once  interest  to 
his  reading,  and  expertness  to  his  judgment. 

Thus  passed  for  Cicero  those  stormy  years  of  civil  dis¬ 
cord,  which  might  else  have  cut  short  at  its  outset  his  glorious 
career.  In  the  strife  of  Sylla  and  Marius — those  days  of 
horrible  suffering  and  of  evil  omen  —  tliat  beginning  of  sor¬ 
rows  which,  for  fifty  years,  w  as  to  know  no  tranquil  end — 
Cicero  stood  neutral.  The  time  of  life  had  not  yet  come  at 
Avhich  his  public  duty  could  require  that  he  should  take  a 
side.  Nor  w'ere  his  feelings,  ix'rhaps,  all  one  way.  Marius 
was  his  fellow-townsman  and  his  remote  connexion.  With 
Sylla,  in  point  of  opinion,  he  more  nearly,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  agreed.  He  stood  by,  and  w  aited.  It  w^as 
impossible  that  his  studies  should  suffer  no  interruption  in 
such  times.  His  humane  nature  must  have  been  cruelly 
shocked  by  proscriptions  which  made  the  streets  of  Rome 
flow  with  blood.  The  murder  of  his  revered  Scmvola  before 
the  altar  of  Vesta  must  have  filled  him  with  a  personal 
hatred  to  the  name  of  Carbo  and  the  cause  of  Marius. 
Those  vivid  descriptions  which  we  possess  of  the  life  of  a 
German  student  at  the  Universities  of  Halle  or  of  Leipzig 
during  the  War  of  Liberation  in  this  century,  may  give  us 
some  conception  of  the  influence  of  a  reign  of  terror  upon 
occupations  which  require  all  the  tranquillity  of  peace  to  make 
them  either  attractive  to  the  taste  or  possible  to  the  intellect. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  a  blood-bought  tranquillity 
revisited  the  capital,  and  Sylla  reigned  in  Rome.  It  was 
tlien  that  Cicero  first  presented  himself  on  the  stage  of  his 
imperishable  renown.  At  the  age  (like  his  Grecian  exemplar, 
Demosthenes)  of  about  twenty-seven  years,  he  pronounced, 
perhaps,  the  first  public  oration  which  has  remained  to  immor¬ 
talize  his  genius.  In  the  Roman  Forum — that  quadrangle,  as 
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it  was  already  fast  becoming,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mag¬ 
nificent  halls  and  temples,  and  thickly  set,  within,  with  quaint 
memorials  of  Rome’s  infancy,  and  with  the  statues  of  her 
national  heroes — on  the  far-famed  Rostra  —  that  gallery 
rather  than  pulpit — flanked  on  one  side  by  the  dais  on  which 
senators  now  occupied  the  site  of  an  obsolete  assembly  of 
patricians,  and  on  the  other  by  the  larger  area  which  was 
crowded  by  the  undistinguished  throng  of  knights  and  ple¬ 
beians,  foreigners  and  clients — with  the  Palatine  Mount  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  the  temple-crowned  heights  of  the  Capitoline 
rising  proudly  on  his  left — one  of  the  first  efforts  of  Cicero’s 
oratory  was  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  oppressed  inno¬ 
cence  from  the  scarcely  disguised  aggression  of  the  tyrant 
whose  will  was  law.  It  was  a  bold  act  in  a  young  man  to 
come  forward  thus  publicly  as  the  advocate  of  Roscius,  whose 
father  was  Sylla’s  victim,  and  himself  accused  of  parricide, 
to  secure  the  possession  of  his  estates,  by  Sylla’s  favourite. 
A  noble  pledge  for  the  future,  and  nobly  redeemed. 

Rut  something  was  still  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 
his  equipment  for  the  Forum.  His  health  was  feeble,  his 
chest  delicate,  the  modulation  of  his  voice  inharmonious. 
WhetJier  other  motives  existed,  we  know  not.  Sylla  may 
have  resented  his  freedom  in  the  cause  of  Roscius.  But 
this  is  supposition,  and  needless.  Friends  and  physicians 
recommended,  as  they  w'ould  in  our  days,  relaxation  and 
travelling.  What  the  Continent  is  to  us,  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  were  to  a  Roman.  After  two  years’  practice  in  plead¬ 
ing,  Cicero  went  abroad.  But  how  unlike  were  his  travels 
to  those  of  a  commonplace  tourist  now  !  He  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  relaxation  precluded  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  Wherever  he  went,  he  observed,  reflected,  and  studied. 
Philosophy  at  Athens,  oratory  in  Rhodes,  conversation  and 
discussion  everywhere  with  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled — such  were  the 
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occupations  of  his  journey,  and  he  returned  from  them,  after 
two  years’  absence,  a  finished  orator  and  a  wiser  man. 

I  must  pass  entirely  over  the  history  of  the  next  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  during  which,  at  intervals  regulated  by  law, 
he  was  engaged  in  seeking  and  discharging  those  offices  of 
public  trust  and  honour  through  which  a  citizen  of  Rome 
must  rise  gradually  to  the  consulship.  In  each  successive 
election  he  was  victorious  on  his  first  application — at  the 
earliest  legal  age — at  the  head  of  the  poll,  or  by  unanimous 
suffrage.  In  each  instance — as  quaestor  in  Sicily,  where  it 
was  his  office  to  provide  the  corn-supplies  of  Rome,  at  a  time 
(as  it  happened)  of  pressure  and  scarcity,  by  equitable  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  merchants  of  the  provinces ;  as  aedilc 
at  Rome,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  buildings,  he  had  also,  by  what  had  become  a  most 
burdensome  duty,  to  furnish,  at  his  own  expense,  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Capitol ;  as  prmtor,  when,  in  the  character  of 
presiding  judge,  he  was  called  upon  to  execute  an  even  and 
often  difficult  justice  between  Roman  ex-magistrates  and 
their  complaining  provinces ; — in  all  these  positions,  each 
requiring  special  and  very  various  qualifications,  he  showed 
himself  at  once  a  most  able  administrator,  and  a  scrupulously 
honourable  man.  I  must  add,  without  further  comment,  that 
the  qumstorship  gave  the  municipalis  eques  a  seat  for  life 
in  the  Roman  senate ;  that  during  his  aedileship  (for  these 
magistracies  gave  him  no  exemption,  any  one  of  them,  from 
his  labours  as  an  advocate)  he  prosecuted  and  brought  to 
speedy  conviction  that  arch-criminal  Verres,  for  a  tissue  of 
official  crimes  such  as  even  in  that  most  oppressive  empire 
were,  perhaps,  never  equalled ;  and,  finally,  that  in  his  prai- 
torship  he  gave  that  first  and  strongest  proof  of  his  adhesion 
to  the  interests  of  Pompey,  which  was  involved  in  his  public 
appearance  before  the  people  as  the  advocate  of  the  Manilian 
Law. 
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But  we  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the  history  of 
Cicero  at  which,  in  the  full  maturity  of  every  bodily  and 
mental  power,  he  was  to  become  for  one  year  the  prime  mi¬ 
nister  of  Rome.  Never  was  there  a  more  critical  moment  in 
the  affairs  of  any  country.  The  violent  aristocratical  reac¬ 
tion  of  Sylla’s  time  was  now  thoroughly  spent.  One  bj'  one, 
the  popular  powers,  coerced,  but  not  extinguished,  by  that 
revolution,  were  starting  into  fresh  activity.  Step  by  step, 
the  senatorian  ascendancy  established  by  that  revolution 
was  declining  under  the  united  influence  of  a  presumptuous 
inrn])acity  on  the  one  side,  and  an  impatient  strength  on  the 
other.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  needed  only  the  disco¬ 
very  of  a  competent  leader  to  turn  disaffection  into  violence. 
Such  a  man  was  Catiline.  Of  high  birth,  of  versatile 
ability,  of  profligate  life,  of  needy  fortunes,  of  disappointed 
ambition,  he  was  furnished  with  every  attribute  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue,  the  revolutionist,  and  the  conspirator.  The  whole 
year  teimied  with  rumours,  and  more  than  rumours,  of  an 
approaching  outbreak.  In  October  it  was  shaped,  matured, 
and  discovered.  The  consul  was  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
the  election  of  his  successors.  There  was  a  double  and  a 
treble  cause  of  hatred.  lie  was  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity.  He  was  the  head  of  the  constitutional  body  in 
tlie  state.  He  had  been  a  successful  rival  for  the  consulship. 
He  had  just  passed  a  law  against  bribery  and  corru|)tion. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  storm  blew  over.  Cicero 
confronted  Catiline  in  the  senate,  and  guilt  was  exposed,  if 
not  abashed. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  ramifications  of  the  plot 
were  too  extensive,  in  the  city  and  throughout  Italy,  to  sufi’er 
so  brief  an  issue.  Men  of  all  ranks,  fi'om  the  very  highest 
— rumour  said,  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Roman  history 
— were  concerned  in  it.  Interests  of  all  kinds  were  involved 
in  it — the  ambition  of  the  disai>pointed,  and  the  fortunes  of 
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the  desperate.  Italy  swarmed  with  a  population  of  profliga  J 
and  discontented  veterans.  In  Etruria,  troops  were  muster¬ 
ing  under  Catiline’s  orders.  In  Rome,  the  very  colleague  of 
the  consul  had  in  his  candidateship  coalesced  with  Catiline. 
Nothing  but  the  greatest  exertion  and  the  greatest  dexterity 
enabled  Cicero  to  keep  Antonins  to  his  duty.  But  that 
exertion  and  that  dexterity  did  wonders.  Never  was  there 
a  year  of  such  toil.  The  ordinary  tasks  of  the  chief  minister 
of  the  mistress  of  the  w’orld  could  not  be  light  or  trivial. 
Yet,  even  for  these,  Cicero  did  not  suspend  the  labours  of 
the  orator  and  the  advocate.  Some  of  his  most  celebrated 
sjxjoches  were  made  this  year.  At  one  time  he  is  resisting 
w'ith  successful  ingenuity  an  agrarian  law  which  pro¬ 
mised  plenty  to  a  famishing  populace.  At  another,  he  is 
calming  by  his  eloquence  a  tumult  in  which  that  ex¬ 
citable  multitude  was  fighting  for  its  prescriptive  right  to 
promiscuous  sittings  in  the  theatre.  At  another,  he  is  in¬ 
ducing  the  sons  of  Sylla’s  victims  to  forego  for  the  time  the 
restoration  of  their  rank  and  fortunes.  At  another,  he  is 
defending  an  old  man,  accused,  forty  years  after  the  event, 
of  the  assassination,  by  order  of  the  senate,  of  a  now  historical 
tribune.  But  far  more  than  this.  lie  has  to  spread  through 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  his  snares  for  the  discovery 
of  treason.  lie  has  to  open  his  house  and  his  ear  day  and 
night  to  the  reports  of  unsuspected  spies.  Persons  even  of 
<lubious  or  disreputable  fame  must  not  be  denied  access  to 
the  most  moral  and  irreproachable  of  Romans.  It  is  through 
them  alone  that  he  can  possess  himself,  for  Rome’s  sake,  of 
the  secrets  of  such  a  gang  as  Catiline’s. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  November,  he 
learns,  through  one  of  these  private  channels,  the  particulars 
of  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators  just  ended.  It  has  been 
resolved  that  a  general  rising  shall  be  no  longer  deferred. 
Catiline  shall  start  at  once  for  Etruria  to  bring  his  troops 
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towards  Rome.  A  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  senators,  shall  secure  his  entrance.  But  first  of  all 
one  blow  must  be  struck.  There  is  one  man  whose  vigilance 
never  sleeps,  whose  energy  never  tires.  Cicero  must  be 
assassinated  before  Catiline  can  leave  Rome.  The  duty  has 
been  assigned  to  two  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  will  visit 
his  house  at  daybreak,  on  the  plea  of  acquaintance  and  busi¬ 
ness,  and  murder  him  in  his  bed.  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 
The  intelligence  reached  Cicero  during  an  evening  meeting 
of  senators  at  his  house,  and  was  at  once  communicated  to 
them  with  names  and  dates.  The  two  friends,  on  their 
arrival  at  daybreak,  find  the  doors  shut  and  banned  against 
them.  And  on  the  following  day  that  magnificent  oration, 
the  opening  words  of  which  are  so  familiar  to  every  scholar 
and  every  schoolboy,  revealed  to  the  astounded  traitor,  as  he 
sat  alone  and  excommunicated  on  his  bench  in  the  senate- 
house,  the  discomfiture  of  his  cherished  project,  and  urged 
him  to  remove  himself,  while  yet  there  was  time,  from  the 
execrations  of  an  awakened  city. 

It  was  thus  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  act  of 
needful  severity,  which,  if  adopted  too  soon,  might  ere  long 
have  been  represented  as  occasioned  by  a  groundless  panic. 
The  departure  of  Catiline  answered  two  objects.  It  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  an  avowed  enemy,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  rebellion  against  the  state.  And  it  left  his  accom¬ 
plices  at  once  detected  and  headless,  ready  to  fall  into  any 
trap  which  accident  or  ingenuity  might  lay  for  them. 

The  occasion  soon  offered  itself.  There  was  at  this 
time  in  the  city  an  embassy  from  a  semi -barbarous  tribe  in 
Gaul,  bearing  an  application  to  the  senate,  and  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  its  reception.  With  these  ambassadors  the 
conspirators  had  tampered.  Troops  from  Gaul,  in  aid  of 
Catiline’s  treason,  had  been  asked  and  promised.  Presently 
their  minds  misgave  them.  They  began  to  doubt  the  pru- 
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dence  of  committing  a  petty  principality  in  Gaul  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  great  Republic.  And  at  last  they 
resolved  upon  a  candid  communication  with  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Fabius,  who  had  acted  as  their  patron  during  their 
sojourn  in  Rome.  He  carried  the  intelligence  to  Cicero. 

Then  followed  that  picturesque  scene — so  familiar,  I 
dare  say,  to  most  of  you — by  which  the  calmness  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  consul  were  proved  equal  to  his  zeal.  A 
common  man  might  have  rushed  at  once  to  disclosure  and 
vengeance.  But  so  did  not  he.  He  saw  that  amidst  a 
poj)ulace  so  jealous  and  irritable  endless  trouble  might 
spring  out  of  the  precipitation  of  a  moment.  He  must  have 
proofs — plain,  conclusive,  producible  proofs — of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  from  step  to  step,  of  the  detected  conspirators.  He 
directed,  therefore,  that  the  Gaulish  ambassadors  should  still 
feign  acquiescence.  They  must  confer,  and  negotiate,  and 
promise,  until  they  should  have  in  their  possession  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  principal  traitors  attached  to  letters  of  a 
treasonable  character.  When  this  was  done,  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  December  they  left  the  city.  Their  route  lay 
northwards,  first  to  the  camp  of  Catiline,  and  then  home¬ 
wards  into  Gaul.  They  passed  through  the  silent  str(“ets 
of  the  city,  soon  after  midnight,  equipp(,‘d  for  their  journey : 
they  took  tiic  line  of  the  great  northern  road,  and  made  for 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  by  which  it  crosses  the  Tiber  a  mile 
la.-yond  the  walls :  they  rc'aehed  the  bridge,  but  they  did  not 
«;ross  it.  The  cavalcade  was  stopped  by  a  strong  guard 
}x)sted  at  the  bridge  by  the  consul’s  orders ;  and  before 
day-break  the  ambassadors,  with  their  papers  and  letters, 
were  safely  lodgf-d  in  his  house,  before  a  rumour  of  the 
seizure  or  the  discovery  had  reached  the  ears  of  their  late 
aecornplices. 

The  next  stage  in  this  eventful  story  is  the  examination 
of  the  conspirators  before  the  senate.  One  by  one  they 
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were  introduced,  briefly  interrogated,  confronted  with  tlieir 
own  handwriting,  and  abashed  into  silence.  The  day  was 
far  advanced  when  Cicero  passed  from  the  senate-house  to 
the  Rostra,  and,  amidst  the  liveliest  tokens  of  emotion  and 
gratitude,  detailed  to  the  people  the  transactions  of  the 
night  and  of  the  day.  But  the  danger  was  not  past,  nor 
his  toils  ended.  There  remained  the  great  question — on 
which,  as  he  dimly  foresaw,  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole 
future  life  depended  —  what  should  be  the  punishment  of 
the  condemned  conspirators.  Many  difficulties  beset  the 
discussion.  The  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  citizen 
belonged,  by  the  constitution  of  Rome,  not  to  the  senate, 
but  to  his  peers — the  assembled  people.  In  times  of  tumult 
and  peril  the  rule  had  been  departed  from ;  but  always  with 
reluctance,  and  ahvays  with  risk.  Was  this  an  exceptional 
case  ?  Was  it  prudent,  in  a  case  of  guilt  so  manifest  and 
so  heinous,  to  await  the  chances  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  ? 
Or,  when  all  voices  concurred,  for  the  moment,  in  a  verdict 
of  condemnation,  wms  it  safe  to  brave  the  conseipicnces,  and 
indict  on  the  instant  a  penalty  so  righti'ously  deserved  ? 

This  W'as  the  subject  of  the  memorable  debate  of  the 
5th  of  December.  The  consj)irators,  distributed  for  safe¬ 
keeping  among  the  houses  of  individual  senators,  awaited 
in  solemn  suspense  the  result  of  the  discussion.  The  senate 
met  on  that  day  in  the  Temj>le  of  Concord,  bemeath  the 
shfidow  of  the  Capitoline:  and  there,  in  spi-eches  so  cha- 
rach'ristic,  and  with  such  unusual  minuteness  recorded,  the 
great  question  was  pondered,  whether  a  servile  adherence  to 
law  should  or  should  not,  for  once,  be  supersi'ded  by  a  n  ganl 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time,  to  the  existence  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  itself. 

The  first  imj)ression  seems  to  have  Ix'cn,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it — that  the  punishment  of  treason, 
and  such  treason,  could  only  be  death.  The  consul  elect. 
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Silanus,  a  man  of  no  peculiar  originality  or  resolution, 
briefly  moved  the  decree  for  capital  punishment.  He  was 
followed  by  the  great  man  of  the  future — not  yet  understood 
or  appreciated  as  he  was  to  be — J ulius  Caesar.  With  great 
address,  if  (as  some  imagined)  he  had  once  dealt  with 
Catiline — with  great  discretion,  if  (as  we  may  rather  sup¬ 
pose)  he  was  providing  against  the  future  fickleness  of  his 
countrymen — he  urged,  not  the  injustice — for  nothing,  he 
said,  was  too  bad  for  such  criminals — but  the  inexpediency, 
of  an  act  of  bloodshed.  It  was  not  too  severe,  but  too  mild, 
too  brief,  a  penalty.  A  far  heavier  punishment  (he  sug¬ 
gested)  and  one  open  to  no  charge  of  being  illegal  or  un¬ 
constitutional,  would  be  separate  imprisonment  for  life  in 
the  strong  towns  of  Italy.  Let  tliis  be  their  fate,  and  let  it 
be  made  criminal  to  propose  their  release. 

Cicero  thought  otherwise.  He  saw  the  impression  made 
by  the  words  of  Caesar ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  he 
slirank  from  the  responsibility  of  carrying,  by  too  strong  an 
avowal  of  his  wishes,  the  opposite  vote.  But  the  line  of  his 
argument  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
He  treated  the  second  and  milder  proposal  as  the  expression 
of  an  anxious  regard  for  his  own  future  safety  in  days  when 
the  memory  of  the  plot  should  have  faded.  He  desired,  he 
said,  no  such  consideration.  His  life  was,  as  it  had  been,  at 
his  country’s  service,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  de¬ 
manded  of  him.  Let  them  remember  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  of  those  men.  Let  them  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  perils  just  escaped.  Nor  let  them  dream  for  one  moment 
tliat  these  p<-rils  are  over.  Catiline  lives:  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  are  scattered  throughout  Italy:  the  embers  of 
treason  still  glow  within  the  city:  let  them  beware.  A 
misplaced  lenity  towards  the  authors  of  such  evils  might 
again  plunge  the  Republic  in  calamities  of  portentous 
magnitude. 
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The  tide  of  feeling  was  turned,  but  the  result  might  still 
be  doubtful.  Cato  rose.  He  was  a  Stoic,  and  a  patriot  of 
the  old  school;  a  rigid  censor  of  modern  morals;  a  man 
who  professed  an  utter  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  his 
generation,  treated  expediency  as  an  immorality,  and 
trampled  with  fatal  energy  upon  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  he 
would  act  on  this  occasion.  He  expressed  surprise  at  the 
discussion  of  such  a  question.  What  doubt  could  there  bis 
as  to  the  punishment  of  open  enemies  ?  If  mercy  must  lie 
shown,  let  it  be  shown  to  the  good,  not  the  bad — the  many, 
not  the  few.  The  preservation  of  the  one  was  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  safety  of  the  other.  The  project  of  their 
dispersion  through  the  towns  of  Italy  was  open  to  every 
objection.  Were  they  formidable  at  Home?  they  would 
be  more  so  in  places  less  strong  to  resist  them :  if  anywhere, 
let  them  be  imprisoned  here.  Hut  how  discreditable  (he 
said)  was  this  debate !  What  craven  fear  kept  Roman 
senators  silent,  or  mitigated  and  modified  their  sentence, 
when  the  thunder-cloud  of  war  liung  over  them — Catiline 
without,  his  accomplices  within  !  Let  them  cut  short  their 
deliberations,  and  execute  at  once,  upon  criminals  convicted 
and  self-confessed,  the  only  appropriate  and  effective  pun¬ 
ishment. 

The  ascendancy  of  one  strong  will  over  an  irresolute 
assembly  has  been  often  exemplified,  and  the  voice  of  Cato, 
exerted  unquestionably  on  the  side  of  justice,  if  not  of  a 
comprehensive  and  far-sighted  wisdom,  overbore  all  opjKi- 
sition.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  the  smiteneo  of  death 
passed.  Not  even  then  did  Cicero  bri  athe  fri'ely.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  conspirney,  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  the  moment,  and  the  effect  (at  certain  times)  of  a 
stern  and  terrible  promjititude,  he  proceeded  at  once,  with 
a  numerous  guard  of  friends  and  citizens,  to  the  house 
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where  Lentulus,  the  traitor-magistrate,  was  detained,  and 
then  returned  with  him  through  the  Forum  to  that  Ma- 
mertine  prison  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  which  still 
records,  in  our  own  times,  the  days  before  Rome  was  a 
Republic.  There,  before  the  evening,  the  bloody  work  of 
execution  was  accomplished ;  and  Cicero  returned  to  his 
house,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  unanimous  city,  to  enjoy 
the  noblest  triumph  that  a  grateful  country  could  bestow. 

Magnificent  as  was  the  position  of  Cicero  at  this 
moment,  it  acquired  qualities  scarcely  less  distinguished  to 
maintain  than  to  acquire  it.  And  of  some  of  these  qualities 
he  was  unhappily  destitute.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  capable  of  extraordinary  occasional  exploits  in  a  field 
not  natural  to  them.  The  latest  of  French  Revolutions 
witnessed  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  poetical  and  imagi¬ 
native  author  changed,  for  a  moment,  into  the  head  of  an 
administration,  keeping  in  check  by  an  almost  miraculous 
eloquence  the  fury  of  a  frantie  populace,  and  then  sinking 
as  suddenly  into  a  man  of  no  mark  or  name  but  such  as  his 
pen  can  create  for  him.  Cicero  was  a  man  of  a  higher 
order  than  Lamartine,  but  of  a  not  less  peaceful  nature. 
Twice  or  thrice  in  his  life  he  braced  himself  to  acts  of 
personal  courage ;  but  these  were  beside,  if  not  above,  the 
mark  of  his  common  disposition.  Amidst  the  difficulties 
and  perils  of  his  consulship  he  had  displayed  the  powers  at 
once  of  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Every  movement  of  the 
troops  in  the  brief  war  which  closed  the  career  of  Catiline 
was  planned  by  Cicero.  But  this  was  a  forced,  though 
noble  efibrt;  and  many  causes  were  at  work  to  postpone 
for  a  long  season  the  rekindling  of  the  genius  of  his 
consulship. 

“  I  will  not  deny,”  Niebuhr  says,  “  that  at  the  end  of 
his  consulship  he  felt  rather  giddy.”  Nothing  is  so  perilous 
to  moral  sobriety  as  a  triumph  which  takes  the  victor  by 
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surprise.  A  military  man  may  put  down  a  conspiracy  as 
he  would  fight  a  battle;  to  a  civilian  such  an  exploit  is 
intoxicating.  We  can  see,  in  the  retrospect,  how  Cicero 
should  have  deported  himself.  He  should  have  accepted 
without  demanding  honour.  If  denied  to  him,  he  should 
have  dispensed  with  gratitude.  He  had  abundant  resources 
within  and  around  him.  In  the  Forum  he  reigned  without 
a  rival.  He  had  beaten  Hortensius  on  his  own  ground. 
The  attachment  of  clients  preserved,  and  of  provinces 
avenged,  by  his  eloquence,  might  have  compensated  him  for 
the  silence  of  the  mob  or  the  coldness  of  the  senate.  In  his 
study  no  obloquy  could  reach  him.  In  the  composition  of 
his  immortal  treatises  on  Moral  Duties  or  the  Perfect 
Orator,  he  might  have  earlier  sought  that  solace  to  which 
at  last  his  miseries  drove  him.  Even  in  the  Republic  his 
work  was  not  ended.  In  proportion  as  he  learnt  to  exercise 
a  self-respecting  reserve,  he  would  have  been  sought,  con¬ 
sulted,  and  followed.  He  was  the  natural  link  between  the 
two  higher  orders  of  the  state — the  equestrian,  from  which 
he  was  sprung,  and  the  senatorian,  into  which  he  had  made 
his  way.  He  might  have  been  the  oracle  of  constitutional 
law,  the  mediator  between  conflicting  factions,  shaming  the 
selfishness  and  controlling  the  violence  of  dictators  and 
triumvirates.  It  was  a  function  almost  forced  uj)on  him. 
Men  felt  that  it  was  his  vocation.  The  pains  which  Caesar 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  his  good-will,  his  anxiety 
to  remove  him  from  a  scene  of  danger,  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  bore  his  vacillation  and  at  last  forgave  his 
hostility — are  so  many  indications  (if  we  needed  them)  of 
the  importance  which  Cicero  really  possessed,  and,  alas  !  of 
the  advantages  to  which  he  was  blind. 

Still  it  was  something  in  that  age — perhaps  in  any  age 
— to  be  free  from  every  suspicion  of  avarice,  of  corruption, 
of  indifference  for  one  moment  to  his  country’s  tranquillity 
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and  welfare.  It  was  something  to  mourn  with  a  sense  of 
personal  bereavement  over  broken  laws  and  corrupt  tri- 
(•unals.  It  was  something  to  have  no  other  difficulty  in 
choosing  between  rival  leaders  than  that  of  discovering 
which  of  the  two  was  the  more  likely,  in  case  of  victory, 
to  restore  order  and  rebuild  the  shattered  fabric  of  a  free 
constitution.  And  if  he  hesitated  long,  and  often  wavered ; 
if  his  adhesion  to  Pompey  was  sometimes  too  reluctant,  and 
sometimes  too  patient — too  tolerant  both  of  personal  slights 
and  of  a  manifest  incapacity  for  greatness ;  we  must  not 
forget,  on  the  other  hand,  how  false  were  the  professions, 
by  turns,  of  every  party,  how  deep  the  concealment  of 
intentions,  how  gradual  the  developement  of  designs,  how 
late  the  revelation  of  characters,  which  toe  read  by  a  light 
denied  to  Cicero ;  we  must  beware  of  too  sweeping  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  policy  which  our  knowledge  of  results  and 
events  may  rather  obscure  than  elucidate. 

The  political  stage  was  now  occupied  by  the  second  of 
the  three  sets  of  actors  which  Cicero’s  life  witnessed.  The 
days  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  long  ended.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Cicero’s  consulship  it  miglit  have  required  some  penetra¬ 
tion  to  discern  the  successor  of  either.  Pompey  had  been 
known  hitherto  chiefly  as  a  successful  general.  In  that 
capacity  he  had  early  won  laurels  which  enabled  him  to 
anticipate  by  several  years  the  legal  age  for  civil  honours. 
But  with  all  his  reputation,  and  all  his  popularity,  his  prin¬ 
ciples  were  still  doubtful.  His  long  absences  on  foreign 
service  made  him  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  great 
anxiety  to  politicians  at  home.  His  return  from  the  long 
war  with  king  Mithridates  was  expected  by  the  consti¬ 
tutional  party  with  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  The 
fact  is,  that,  respectable  as  he  was  in  conduct  and  plau¬ 
sible  in  profession,  he  was  a  man  of  no  elevation  and  little 
patriotism.  If  he  had  found  the  leadership  of  one  side 
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preoccupied,  he  would  have  taken  that  of  the  other.  If  the 
senate  had  found  a  representative  in  Cssar,  he  would  have 
become  the  patron  of  the  people.  A  man  without  principle 
and  without  ideas,  he  was  won  by  assiduous  Hattery  to  the 
aristocratical  side,  and  a  choice  which  accident  had  decided 
habit  confirmed  and  self-interest  perpetuated. 

Pompey  had  in  every  sense  the  start  of  Caesar.  Six 
years  his  senior,  his  fortune  had  been  fostered  by  the  smiles 
of  Sylla,  as  Caesar’s  was  retarded  by  his  frown.  But  this 
mattered  little.  Caesar’s  was  a  genius  at  once  universal  and 
intuitive.  When  he  first  drew  his  sword,  he  was  a  con¬ 
summate  general.  When  he  first  mounted  the  Rostra,  he 
was  a  finished  speaker.  He  could  give  Pompey  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance,  and  come  in  victor.  He  could 
appear  to  waste  his  youth  in  a  frivolous  self-indulgence, 
and  yet,  when  it  suited  him  to  start  into  activity,  produce  a 
hand  more  powerful  than  Poinpey’s,  and  a  tongue  more 
persuasive  than  Cicero’s.  His  was  a  case  which,  if  often 
repeated,  would  be,  in  this  respect,  a  ruinous  example. 
Happily  it  is  one  never  imitated  without  failure. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  than  between  Cmsar 
and  the  man  whose  cause  he  revived.  Marius  so  illiterate, 
so  rugged,  so  savage ;  Caesar  so  brilliant,  so  accomplished, 
so  humane.  Alone  of  all  the  chiefs  of  parties  in  those  evil 
times,  Caesar  neither  executed  nor  threatened  a  proscription. 
A  patriot  he  was  not :  but  in  his  aggression  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ;  he  was  impelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  none  but  a  Christian  hero  could  have  withstood. 

Crassus  was  the  third  member  of  what  is  incorrectly 
designated  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate ;  a  man  of 
immense  wealth,  and  considerable  talents  as  a  speaker,  but 
in  other  respects  so  inferior  to  both  his  rivals  that  his  early 
disappearance  from  the  scene  of  their  conflict  is  chiefly 
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remembered  as  having  tarnished,  by  an  unwonted  defeat,  the 
arms  of  Rome  in  the  distant  East. 

Such  were  the  men  amongst  whom  Cicero  had  to  choose 
his  leader.  And  it  was  his  misfortune — perhaps  his  fault — 
to  affront  each  mortally.  To  Pompey  he  had  written  an 
unfortunate  letter,  upbraiding  him,  at  the  moment  of  his 
triumph  over  Mithridates,  with  indifference  to  the  glories  of 
the  conqueror  of  Catiline.  Crassus  could  never  forgive  the 
imputation  which  had  connected  his  name  with  the  extinct 
conspiracy.  Caesar,  less  sensitive  and  more  placable,  was 
provoked  by  an  unguarded  expression  in  Cicero’s  defence  of 
Antonius,  to  deprive  him,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  of  the 
only  protection  that  could  have  saved  him. 

The  lowest  depression  of  his  fortunes  was  at  hand.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  his  consulship  were  now  become 
an  old  story.  Men  were  tired  of  his  rehearsals  of  them. 
Those  glowing  descriptions  of  conflagration  and  massacre, 
which  fill  his  extant  Orations — scarcely  exaggerated,  per¬ 
haps,  as  records  of  a  danger  averted  —  sounded  fanciful  in 
the  retrospect,  and  indelicate  from  him.  Pompey,  though 
thankful  at  first  for  an  ally  so  distinguished,  had  long  been 
indifferent  and  was  now  treacherous.  Since  the  coalition 
of  the  three  rivals,  and  the  consolidation  (short-lived  as  it 
was)  of  their  conflicting  interests,  no  one  of  them  needed 
support,  and  all  would  be  glad,  if  it  could  be  done  decently, 
to  be  rid  of  a  bystander  so  respectable. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  crush,  only  that 
they  should  desert  him.  An  enemy  had  long  been  at  work, 
than  whom  there  could  be  none  fitter.  Clodius  had  taken 
tlie  place  of  Catiline.  An  early  grudge  had  subsisted,  from  a 
time  when,  by  a  singular  freak  of  fortune,  Cicero  had  frus 
trated  Clodius  in  an  attack  on  Catiline.  But  this  grudge 
liad  been  well  concealed,  and  Clodius  had  been  one  of 
Cicero’s  body-guard  in  the  perilous  days  of  the  conspirators. 
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The  rest  of  the  story  is  known  to  every  one.  Clodius,  an 
abandoned  young  profligate,  had  been  caught  in  Csesar’s 
house,  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  on  a  night  of  religious 
solemnity,  from  which  all  men  were  banished.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  impiety  and  profligacy  threw  the  whole  city  into 
uproar.  After  long  discussion  and  furious  opposition  Clodius 
was  brought  to  trial  for  sacrilege.  He  attempted  to  establish 
an  alibi.  Cicero  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  his  evidence 
demolished  the  impudent  falsehood.  But  the  court  was 
shamelessly  bribed,  and  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  majority 
of  votes. 

From  this  moment  it  was  the  ruling  passion  of  that 
wicked  mind  to  destroy  Cicero.  There  was  one  office,  and 
but  one,  which  promised  him  free  scope  to  effect  his  object 
That  office  was  the  tribuneship  of  the  people.  But  the  tri- 
buneship  was  open  only  to  plebeians,  and  Clodius  was  a 
patrician.  The  only  access  lay  through  a  fictitious  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family.  Accordingly,  after  delays  and  diffi¬ 
culties  into  the  detail  of  which  I  must  not  enter,  Clodius 
became,  by  a  mockery  of  law,  the  son  of  a  plebeian  many 
years  his  junior,  and  entered  upon  the  tribuneship  in  his 
new  capacity,  towards  the  close  of  Caesar’s  consulship,  in  the 
year  b.c.  59. 

It  was  but  too  evident  what  must  follow.  Cicero, 
indeed,  relying  upon  some  vague  promise  said  to  have  been 
exacted  from  Clodius  by  Pompey,  still  cherished  the  hope 
that  services  like  his  would  not  be  rewarded  by  ruin.  Nor 
did  the  fatal  decree  name  him.  It  was  couched  in  general 
terms.  “  Whoever  had  put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  un¬ 
tried  should  be  interdicted  ” — such  was  the  ancient  phrase— 
“  from  fire  and  water,”  within  a  certain  distance  from  Rome. 
The  promulgation  of  this  edict,  fully  as  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  it,  took  Cicero  by  surprise.  Little  comfort  could  be 
derived  from  its  vagueness.  Who  could  doubt  that  the 
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very  next  step  would  be  to  fill  up  that  blank  ?  Cicero  at 
once  assumed  that  mourning  garb  which  was  the  customary 
badge  of  the  accused.  He  was  not  left  without  many  pre¬ 
cious  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  of  both  his  orders — the  equites  and  the  senate 
— changed  their  attire  with  him.  Applications,  by  him  or 
for  him,  were  made  in  every  quarter  which  afforded  the 
slightest  hope.  Pompey  went  to  his  villa,  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  unpleasing  sights  and  annoying  importunity.  One 
consul  received  a  deputation  of  knights  and  nobles  with 
intolerable  rudeness.  The  other  admitted  the  pusillanimity 
of  his  own  conduct,  but  said  that  every  one  must  shift  for 
himself.  It  was  plain  that  nothing  short  of  a  civil  conflict 
could  maintain  Cicero  in  Rome.  His  resolution  was  taken. 
There  should  be  no  fighting  for  him.  He  had  once  saved 
Rome  by  his  energy ;  he  would  do  so  now  by  his  patience. 
He  left  the  city. 

His  departure  did  not  at  once  turn  the  tide  in  his  favour. 
For  the  moment  it  left  Clodius  rampant.  The  demolition  of 
his  stately  house  on  the  Palatine ;  the  dedication  of  the  area 
as  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Freedom ;  the  spoliation  of  his  villas 
at  Tusculum  and  Formite ;  the  promulgation  of  a  new  edict, 
banishing  him  by  name,  and  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  Italy ;  the  denunciation  of  penalties  against  all  who 
should  shelter  him,  or  propose  a  decree  for  his  restoration ; — 
all  these  measures  followed  Cicero’s  departure  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  filled  his  mind  with  that  sense  of  utter  desolation 
and  hopeless  wretchedness  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  his 
letters  during  this  protracted  exile. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  such  feelings  as  unmanly  and 
abject.  Of  course  they  could  not  co-exist  with  a  mind 
thoroughly  Christian  or  thoroughly  philosophical.  They 
show  (what  can  be  no  surprise  to  us)  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  theory  and  practice,  between  philosophy 
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and  self-command.  But  when  we  pass  from  these  general 
reflections  to  the  particular  case,  we  must  make  a  large  allow¬ 
ance.  We  shall  reckon  it  as  one  part  of  his  misfortune  that 
he  was  destitute  of  that  knowledge  in  which  alone  is  peace. 
We  shall  remember  that  to  Cicero  Rome  was  everything; 
he  loved  his  country — not  the  name  only,  nor  the  idea,  but 
the  reality,  the  aspect,  the  face  of  his  country — with  a  pure 
and  passionate  devotion,  which  made  it  an  agony  to  be  parted 
from  her.  There  dwelt  every  occupation,  every  interest, 
every  association,  which  was  dear  to  liim  in  memory  or  in 
prospect.  I  question  whether  there  are  many  men,  even  in 
Christian  times,  who,  loving  their  country  as  Cicero  loved 
his,  would  have  left  it  with  a  less  heavy  heart,  or  bewailed 
themselves  less  bitterly  in  the  ear  of  private  friendship.  In 
our  own  time,  the  brief  exile  of  Guizot  in  England  w’as 
bewailed  by  him  on  a  public  occasion  in  terras  scarcely  less 
pitiable.  The  total  loss  of  property  is  something.  The  wreck 
of  houses  and  villas — beautified  by  one’s  taste,  and  enriched 
with  one’s  treasures  of  literature  and  art — is  something. 
Disgrace  is  something.  Ingratitude  on  the  part  of  friends  is 
something.  The  loss  of  all  power  of  usefulness  is  something. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  to  despise  these  things,  or  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  should  have  been  courageous  under  them. 
And  if  to  all  these  causes  of  depression  was  added,  in  the 
case  of  Cicero,  a  sensitiveness  keen,  delicate,  almost  morbid — 
so  that  what  was  pain  to  others  w'as  death  to  him  ;  if  in  a 
peculiar  manner  he  lived  upon  the  sympathy  of  men,  re¬ 
quiring  a  more  than  commonly  genial  atmosphere  to  give 
expansion  to  his  faculties  and  vitality  to  his  life ;  we  shall 
find  here  enough  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  anguish  and  despair  which  mark  every  step  of  his 
journey,  every  day  of  his  exile  from  Rome. 

His  absence  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  April  in  one 
year  to  the  4th  of  September  in  the  next.  During  some 
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months  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Roman  quaestor  Plancius,  in 
a  place  so  fiimiliar  to  us  all  in  the  Christian  records  of  the 
next  century — the  Macedonian  city  of  Thessalonica. 

For  some  time  after  his  departure  the  exertions  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  friends  at  Rome  were  ineffectual  in  awakening  public 
sympathy  in  his  favour.  It  was  natural,  though  quite  unde¬ 
served,  that,  in  his  life  of  seclusion  and  melancholy  abroad, 
he  should  be  often  tempted  to  accuse  them  of  lukewarmness 
— so  difficult  is  it  for  an  interested  person  to  see  both  sides 
of  his  own  case,  or  to  understand  the  thousand  impediments 
which  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  most  zealous 
efforts  in  his  behalf.  At  length  the  turn  came.  Poinpey 
was  at  last  disgusted  with  Clodius.  Cajsar  and  Crassus  had 
wished  rather  to  humble  Cicero  than  to  ruin  him.  The 
people  missed  his  eloquence.  The  senate  wanted  his  counsel. 
The  new  consuls,  interpreting  truly  the  popular  feeling,  pro¬ 
posed  the  vote  for  his  recall.  And  though  months  of  factious 
turbuhmee  might  still  intervene,  the  result  was  no  longer 
doubtful:  all  Italy  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  swell  the 
divisions  in  his  favour;  and  at  length,  amidst  indications  of 
joy  such  as  had  never  greeted  the  triumph  of  a  victorious 
consul,  Cicero  roentered  the  city,  and  proceeded  at  once, 
with  a  piety  which  may  teach  a  useful  lesson  to  times  more 
enlightened,  to  pay  his  dutiful  thanksgivings  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Deity  of  the  Capitol. 

Cicero  was  restored.  Ilis  demolished  house  rose  again 
from  its  ruins.  Ilis  dismantled  villas  were  adorned  afresh 
from  suras  voted  to  him  from  the  treasury.  But  who  could 
restore  him  to  himself?  Who  could  re-invest  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  in  the  R(,‘public  a  man  whose  pride 
had  been  thus  wounded,  his  fidelity  thus  rewarded  ?  The 
five  years  which  follow,  after  a  brief  moment  of  natural 
exultation  at  the  honours  which  greeted  his  return,  are  the 
most  melancholy  of  his  whole  life.  Caisar  was  now  absent. 
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engagod  in  those  arduous  campaigns  in  Gaul  which  his  own 
pen  has  immortalized.  Yet  even  from  thence  he  exercised 
a  severe,  though  not  unfriendly,  control  over  the  actions  of 
Cicero.  From  the  shores  of  Britain,  amidst  scenes  of  per¬ 
petual  exertion,  he  found  time  to  write  to  him  constantly. 
We  hear,  and  would  gladly  forget  it,  of  poems  by  Cicero  in 
honour  of  Caesar.  If  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  his  con¬ 
sulship  stirs  within  him,  and  he  ventures  upon  the  freedom 
of  proposing  the  re-consideration  of  an  agrarian  law  of 
Caesar,  the  first  hint  of  Caesar’s  displeasure  recalls  him  to  his 
later  and  humbler  self.  If  at  last  he  cherishes  the  idea  of 
escaping  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by  accepting  a 
lieutenancy  under  Pompey  in  Spain,  a  word  from  the  camp 
of  Caesar  elicits  renewed  assurances  of  his  devotion,  and 
binds  afresh  the  trammels  from  which  he  was  just  struggling 
to  be  free.  With  Crassus  his  relations  were  of  a  more  equid, 
and  therefore  less  painful,  kind.  There  was  a  pleasant  bond 
between  them  in  the  friendship  of  Cicero  for  his  son.  He 
still  ventured  to  confront  Crassus  in  the  senate ;  and  tlieir 
last  amicable  meeting,  when  they  supped  together  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tiber  Ix'fore  the  departure  of  Crassus  on  his 
fatal  expedition,  was  by  Crassus’s  invitation,  not  Cicero’s. 
To  Pomjx'y,  notwithstanding  occasional  expressions  in  com¬ 
munications  with  his  rival,  he  still  gave  a  hesitating  and 
often  discontented  adhesion,  mistrusting  more  and  more  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions,  but  regarding  him  as  the  only 
hope  of  a  cause  which  he  had  deliberately  chosen. 

A  time  of  political  discomfort  was  always  with  Cicero 
one  of  literary  toil.  In  his  frequent  sojourns  at  his  various 
Italian  villas — at  Antium,  at  Astura,  at  Cumae,  at  Pompeii, 
at  Tusculum — he  forgot  for  the  time  tlie  entanglements  of 
his  public  position,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  those  glorious 
compositions  over  which  the  lapse  of  ages  has  had  no  power. 
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His  treatises  De  Oratore  and  De  Republica  belong  to  this 
period. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  Cicero 
as  a  philosopher.  But  the  hastiest  survey  of  hi«  life  must 
not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  it  was  he,  first  and 
|)erhap3  alone,  who  opened  to  Rome  those  treasures  of 
wisdom  which  till  then  were  not  only  enshrined  but  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  marvellous  literature  of  Greece.  To  have 
done,  for  the  second  time,  the  work  of  Socrates  upon  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  to  have  brought  it  down  from  the  region  of  tran¬ 
scendental  sages  to  the  level  of  daily  life  and  of  conunon 
men ;  this  was  his  legitimate  boast,  and  the  judgment  of 
posterity  has  ratified  it.  An  original  thinker,  perhaps,  he 
was  not ;  but  he  was  what  the  world  wants  even  more — a 
man  of  prodigious  industry  and  boundless  research,  who 
could  tell  in  the  best  of  words  what  the  wisest  of  men  had 
thought. 

At  Rome  his  occupation  was  still  that  of  twenty-five 
years  earlier — the  occasional  prosecution  and  the  frequent 
defence.  A  great  demand  was  noAV  to  be  made  upon  one 
quality  Avhich  seldom,  and  another  which  never,  failed  him. 
Firmness  and  eloquence  were  alike  needful  for  the  defence  of 
Milo.  The  hateful  career  of  Clodius  had  been  abruptly  ended. 
His  long  course  of  turbulence,  his  violent  aggressions  upon 
life  and  property  by  the  agency  of  hired  ruffians,  had  had 
their  natural  effect.  Others  had  learnt  the  same  art.  Milo, 
in  particular,  had  hired  a  band  of  gladiators,  with  which  he 
mad(i  reprisals  upon  Clodius.  A  strange  time  this,  when 
even  order  must  clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of  riot !  Both  were 
now  candidates  for  office — Clodius  for  the  praetorship,  Milo 
for  the  consulship.  The  excitement  of  a  contested  election, 
always  considerable,  was  by  antecedent  circumstances  in¬ 
flamed  in  this  case  into  frenzy.  It  happened  one  afternoon 
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that  Clodius,  returning  from  the  country  with  several  armed 
attendants  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome,  encoun¬ 
tered  his  enemy  Milo,  advancing  from  the  city,  with  his 
usual  retinue  of  gladiators.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
Clodius  was  wounded.  Taking  refuge  in  a  wayside  tavern, 
he  was  pursued  by  his  opponent,  and  left,  with  eleven  of 
his  followers,  lifeless  on  the  scene  of  the  encounter.  The 
arrival  of  the  corpse  in  the  city,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  with  which  the  fury  of  partisans  could  surround 
it,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  riot,  in  which  the  senate- 
house  and  its  adjoining  portico  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  of  which  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  a 
third  and  sole  consulship. 

Pompey  had  no  love  for  Clodius,  but  he  dreaded  scarcely 
less  the  turbulence  of  Milo.  Every  application,  every  offer 
in  his  behalf  was  coldly  refused.  The  day  of  the  trial 
arrived.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  the^  Forum  crowded. 
Every  avenue  and  passage  was  thronged  with  the  ruffians  of 
the  murdered  demagogue.  High  above  the  multitude,  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  the  orator,  and  surrounded  by  an 
armed  guard,  sat  the  dictator-consul — his  will  well  known, 
his  power  to  enforce  it  obtruded  upon  the  view.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Cicero  rose  in  defence  of 
Milo.  His  case  was  plausible,  if  not  convincing.  The  en¬ 
counter  at  Bovillae  had  been  planned,  he  said,  not  by  Milo, 
but  by  Clodius.  Clodius  was  on  horseback,  equipped  for 
action :  Milo  was  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  attended  by  her  women.  For  the  result  the  aggressor 
must  be  held  responsible ;  and  Clodius  was  the  aggressor. 
But  if  otherwise  —  if  the  death  of  Clodius  had  been,  in 
design  as  well  as  act,  the  work  of  Milo — he  would  have 
deserved,  not  the  vengeance,  but  the  gratitude,  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  for  ridding  her  of  a  pest  so  insufferable. 

Such  was  the  argument ;  and  many  a  worse  case  had 
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satisfied  a  Roman  jury.  But  the  nerve  of  the  orator  was 
for  once  unequal  to  his  eloquence.  The  parade  of  military 
force  (though  not  personally  unfriendly),  and  the  murmurs 
with  which  his  appearance  was  greeted  by  the  faction  of 
Clodius,  robbed  him  of  his  accustomed  fire,  and  neutralized 
the  effect  of  that  unrivalled  oration,  which,  as  we  read  it 
nineteen  centuries  afterwards,  we  pronounce  to  be  irre¬ 
sistible.  Milo  was  condemned  and  exiled ;  destined  by  his 
own  restless  genius  to  a  yet  worse  end  in  the  last  days  of 
that  struggle  which  was  now  imminent. 

The  year  which  follows  forms  a  curious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Cicero.  The  command  of  a  province,  with  the 
dignity  and  emoluments  of  a  proconsul,  was  the  great  prize 
which  stimulated  the  ambition  of  candidates  for  office  at 
Rome.  For  Cicero  it  had  no  attractions.  In  his  consulship, 
he  had  used  his  claim  upon  a  province  only  as  a  means  of 
winning  his  colleague  to  the  side  of  duty.  He  had  no 
military  ambition ;  and  in  point  of  emolument  a  province 
was  lucrative  only  to  the  unscrupulous.  Besides,  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  all  his  interests :  whatever  removed  him 
from  Rome  w'as  to  him  a  misfortune.  But  a  law  now  passed 
gave  him  no  choice  in  the  matter.  An  ex-consul  of  five 
years’  standing  must  take  a  province,  if  the  lot  fell  upon 
him.  The  lot  did  fall  upon  Cicero;  and  Cilicia,  with  ite 
robber  fastnesses  and  impending  Parthians,  was  the  pro¬ 
vince  assigned  to  him. 

With  how  much  reluctance  and  how  many  lamentations 
he  undertook  this  office,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  his 
letters.  From  the  day  of  his  embarkation  his  incessant 
prayer  to  his  friends  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  his 
governorship  beyond  one  year.  But,  however  uncongenial, 
the  duty  was  nobly  performed.  It  was  well  that,  not  in 
orations  only  or  epistles,  but  in  act  and  deed,  he  should 
show  what  a  Roman  magistrate  might  be  to  his  province, 
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From  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Laodicea,  he  refused  every 
purquisite  and  many  statutable  dues.  He  would  neither 
accept,  nor  suffer  any  subordinate  to  accept,  forage  for  his 
horses  or  firing  for  his  kitchen.  His  table  was  maintained 
at  his  own  charge,  and  yet  open  to  all  comers.  His  deport¬ 
ment  was  that  of  a  Roman  at  Rome.  He  held  his  morning 
levee  with  all  the  courtesy  and  freedom  of  the  metropolis. 
There  was  no  porter  to  forbid  ingress.  There  was  no  valet 
to  delay  access.  He  walked  unattended  in  his  colonnade, 
and  conversed  on  equal  terms  with  lieutenants  and  with 
Asiatics.  When  his  Roman  friends  endeavoured  to  make 
a  convenience  of  his  authority,  to  exact  a  provincial  debt,  or 
to  provide  themselves  with  panthers  for  the  shows  of  their 
sedileships,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  The  result  was 
what  courtesy  and  equity  in  administration  will  always 
secure.  He  was  worshipped  by  his  subjects,  and,  after  a 
few  natural  murmurs,  obeyed  and  imitated  by  his  subalterns. 

Cicero  was  no  soldier.  In  his  early  youth,  to  complete 
the  education  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  served  one  campaign 
in  the  Italian  war.  In  his  consulship  he  had  worn  armour, 
directed  movements,  but  not  drawn  the  sword.  He  had  now 
to  expect  active  service.  The  dreaded  Parthians  had  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  were  hanging  on  his  frontier.  With  such 
troops  as  he  had,  he  formed  his  camp  and  prepared  for  war. 
His  lieutenant  was  his  brother  Quintus,»who  had  served 
under  Cmsar  in  Gaul.  Everything  was  done,  and  well  done, 
that  the  occasion  required.  Engagements  took  place,  not 
indeed  with  the  Parthians,  but  with  the  lawless  tribes  of 
the  Cilieian  mountains,  one  of  which  earned  for  the  pro- 
consul,  at  the  hands  of  his  army,  the  complimentary  title  of 
Imperator. 

There  is  a  strong  wish  in  some  minds  to  round  the  circle 
of  honour.  A  civilian  who  has  gained  a  battle  cannot  rest 
without  a  triumph.  He  could  have  contented  himself  with 
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the  fame  of  an  author,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  if  nothing 
more  had  fallen  in  his  way.  But  if  he  can  go  down  to 
posterity  as  also  a  successful  general,  he  feels  that  his  life 
has  been  more  complete.  It  is  thus  that  I  apologize  for  the 
anxiety  of  Cicero  to  extort  from  the  senate  the  empty  and 
(as  it  happened)  ill-timed  honours  of  a  triumphal  procession 
into  Rome.  In  his  eagerness  for  the  passing  pageant  he 
counselled  ill  for  his  abiding  reputation.  When,  amidst  the 
agonies  of  a  distracted  country  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  he  dragged  with  him  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  from 
Capua  to  Brundusium,  the  encumbrance  of  those  laurelled 
fasces  which  were  the  emblem  of  a  demanded  triumph ;  he 
left  upon  record  a  melancholy  example  of  the  possible  little¬ 
nesses  of  real  greatness,  and  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
noblest  character  by  the  indulgence  of  a  single  weakness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  such  infirmity  a  record  of 
a  very  different  kind.  Cicero  had  a  slave  named  Tiro,  who 
had  risen  by  industry  and  ability  to  a  position  of  trust  and 
honour  in  his  household.  He  assisted  his  master  in  his 
library,  studied  under  his  direction,  and  copied  and  pre¬ 
served  those  invaluable  letters  which,  but  for  him,  might 
have  been  lost  to  us.  On  Cicero’s  return  from  his  province 
Tiro  was  attacked  by  illness,  and  left  behind  in  Achaia. 
Cicero  wrote  to  him  incessantly — often  more  than  daily — 
in  terms  of  the  tanderest  consideration,  reproaching  himself 
with  leaving  him,  expressing  his  impatience  for  his  return, 
but  urging  him  on  no  account  to  allow  his  coming  to  be 
hurried,  and  to  consider  nothing  but  his  health  and  inclin¬ 
ation  in  the  arrangements  for  his  voyage.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  thousand  indications  of  that  more  than  woman’s  tender¬ 
ness  which  makes  the  character  of  Cicero  as  attractive  in 
its  beauty  as  it  is  admirable  in  its  strength. 

Cicero  reached  Rome  at  a  fearful  moment.  It  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  for  Pompey  and  Cassar  to  coexist  longer 
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as  citizens  of  one  Republic.  The  senate  had  ceased  to 
temporize,  and  cast  in  its  lot  with  Pompey.  Events  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  To  the  last 
moment  the  most  ludicrous  miscalculations  were  made  in 
Rome  of  Caesar’s  strength  and  Caesar’s  daring.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  disobedience,  on  his  part,  to  the  orders  of  the  senate 
was  ridiculed  as  sheer  madness,  and  disbelieved  accordingly. 
When  the  news  came  that,  in  defiance  of  those  orders,  he 
had  crossed  the  Rubicon  which  bounded  his  province — that 
he  had  surprised  Ariminum — that  he  was  marching  towards 
Rome — the  panic  was  indescribable.  Every  preparation  for 
resistance  had  still  to  be  made.  Pompey,  the  consuls,  the 
senate,  must  disperse  themselves  where  they  could  in  quest 
of  troops.  In  sixty  days  Caesar  was  master  of  Italy,  and 
Pompey  had  crossed  the  sea  for  Greece. 

Cicero  had  left  Rome  with  the  rest  of  his  order,  but  it 
was  long  before  he  could  resolve  to  follow  their  flight  from 
Italy.  He  loudly  bewails  in  the  letters  of  this  period  the 
miserable  incapacity  of  Pompey.  He  would  fain  have  been 
allowed  in  this  struggle  to  stand  neutral.  But  this  was  a 
position  which  neither  party  would  concede  to  him.  The 
senators  across  the  water  were  already  branding  him  as  a 
renegade.  Caesar  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  return 
to  Rome,  and  return  to  register,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in,  his 
edicts.  The  result  was  that  he  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
and  spent  a  miserable  eighteen  months  in  the  camp  at 
Dyrrhachium.  When  all  was  lost,  he  had  no  better  resource 
than  to  throw  himself  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  conqueror, 
and  resume  the  occupations  of  peace. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  victory  and  the  death 
of  Caesar  that  Cicero  suffered  that  heaviest  of  all  his  sorrows, 
the  loss  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  I  know  nothing  in  history 
more  pathetic  than  the  record  of  this  grief.  A  man  of 
the  most  affectionate  nature,  disappointed  in  every  other 
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relation  of  public  and  private  life,  with  an  imperious  wife, 
an  irritable  brother,  and  an  often  undutiful  son — in  this  one 
point  alone  he  had  found  rest.  His  anguish  was  incon¬ 
solable.  He  buried  himself  in  the  profoundest  solitude — 
in  the  gloomy  walks  of  his  house  at  Astura — and  nursed  his 
misery  into  despair.  What  would  he  have  given  for  one  ray 
of  that  light  which  cheers  the  desolation  of  the  Christian 
mourner !  It  is  instructive  to  study  the  topics  of  consolation 
with  which  his  friends  approached  him.  “  I  cannot  help 
mentioning,”  says  one  of  these,  in  a  celebrated  letter  still 
extant,  “one  thing  which  has  given  me  no  small  comfort, 
and  may  serve,  perhaps,  also  to  mitigate  yoiu-  grief.  On  my 
return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  .ffigina  towards 
Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries 
around  me.  .^gina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me  ;  Piraeus 
on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the  left:  all  which  cities,  once 
famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in 
their  ruins.  Upon  this  sight  I  could  not  but  think  presently 
within  myself,  Alas !  how  do  we  fret  and  vex  ourselves  if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die,  whose  life  is  so  short  at 
the  longest,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie 
here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view !  Believe  me,  I  was 
not  a  little  strengthened  by  this  contemplation.  Try  the 
force  of  it  upon  yourself.  Imagine  the  same  prospect  before 
your  own  eyes.  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  consider  how  many 
of  our  greatest  men  have  lately  perished  at  once — what  de¬ 
struction  has  been  made  in  the  empire — what  havoc  in  all 
its  provinces — and  then  ask  yourself  how  you  can  be  so 
much  shocked  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting  breath  of  one 
feeble  woman,  who,  if  not  now,  must  have  died  a  few  years 
later  by  the  very  law  of  her  existence.”  Alas  I  from  such 
comforters  well  might  Cicero  turn  away  to  his  studies  and 
to  his  writings,  or  to  plans  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  her 
whom  his  imagination  had  deifled. 
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The  next  year  witnessed  that  most  striking  of  all  the 
scenes  of  history — the  assassination  of  Ciesar  in  the  senate- 
house  of  Rome.  Cicero  was  that  day  amongst  the  spectators. 
Rumour  named  him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  plot ;  but  Shak- 
speare  has  more  truly  represented  the  fact,  if  not  the  reason, 
of  his  exclusion.  Still,  to  a  Roman,  the  morality  of  tyran¬ 
nicide  could  be  scarcely  a  doubtful  question ;  and  Cicero  lost 
no  time  in  applauding  the  deed,  and  aiding  the  cause  of 
Brutus  with  his  counsels  and  with  his  name. 

I  must  not  stay  to  unravel  the  tangled  maze  of  events 
and  of  characters  brought  into  view  by  the  fall  of  Caesar. 
The  stage  was  speedily  cleared  of  all  save  three  actors — it 
might  be  said  with  more  truth,  of  all  save  two.  During 
the  struggles  which  preceded  this  phase  of  the  revolution, 
something  of  the  same  vacillation  which  had  marked  his 
earlier  conduct  was  again  apparent  in  Cicero.  Through 
that  year  of  agitation  and  excitement  he  never  intermitted 
his  literary  labours :  some  of  his  greatest  compositions  date 
from  this  period.  But  he  longed  to  escape  from  the  mani¬ 
fold  snares  of  that  troublous  time  ;  he  would  bid  farewell  to 
Italy;  he  would  visit  his  son  at  Athens,  and  return  in 
happier  days.  He  sailed  slowly  down  the  Campanian  coast, 
writing  as  he  went,  and  resting  each  night  at  some  friend’s 
seaside  villa,  till,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  there  met  him  at 
Rhegium  a  private  summons  from  the  capital,  which  revived 
within  him  an  energy  long  dormant,  and  opened  the  last  and 
brightest  scene  of  his  glory. 

Cicero  came  to  match  himself  against  Antony.  That 
unprincipled  adventurer  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  the 
mask  and  opening  the  civil  war.  Twice  before  his  de¬ 
parture  he  assailed  Cicero  in  the  senate  ;  but  the  combatants, 
as  it  happened,  never  met.  Cicero’s  line  was  at  once  taken. 
All  hesitation,  all  reserve,  were  ended  with  him  for  ever. 
It  was  a  time  of  magnificent,  of  redeeming,  greatness.  For 
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those  few  months  Cicero  was  again  what  he  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Catiline.  But  the  scale  was  larger.  The  stake  was 
more  enormous — for  himself  and  for  Rome.  Through  those 
long  months,  from  September  to  April,  the  majestic  volume 
of  his  Philippics  was  gradually  unfolding — each  oration 
marking  some  definite  incident  in  the  progress  of  events — 
each  rising  above  the  last  in  the  vehemence  of  its  invective 
and  the  persuasiveness  of  its  enthusiasm.  The  sympathy  of 
an  enraptured  audience,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  recovered 
dignity,  roused  into  fresh  life  every  energy  of  his  soul ;  and 
when  he  closed  his  last  effort,  with  the  proposal  of  a  fifty 
days’  thanksgiving  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Mutina,  it 
was  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  work  is  done, 
and  can  enjoy  the  rest  which  follows  it. 

Cicero’s  work  was  done.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
but  too  exactly  the  council  which  sealed  his  doom.  The 
chances  of  war  and  the  impulses  of  self-interest  have  united 
for  the  moment  three  rival  leaders.  On  an  island  in  the 
little  river  which  flows  by  Bologna,  there  are  seated  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  three  days’  conference,  the  able  and  profligate 
Antony,  the  vain  and  incapable  Lepidus,  and  one  besides, 
the  young  Octavius — of  deep  discernment,  and  deeper  dissi¬ 
mulation — the  future  Augustus  of  imperial  Rome.  On  a 
table  before  them  there  lies  a  catalogue  of  illustrious  names, 
and  they  are  pricking  them  for  proscription.  Each  by  turns 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  an  enemy,  and  it  must  be  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  friend.  Antony  will  surrender  an  uncle, 
if  Lepidus  will  give  lip  a  brother.  A  list  of  three  hundred 
senators  and  two  thousand  knights  is  at  last  completed.  But 
there  is  a  list  within  a  list — seventeen  pressing  claims  which 
must  be  satisfied  on  the  instant.  Need  it  be  added  that  the 
first  name  on  this  list  is  that  of  Cicero  ? 

It  was  now  December,  and  Cicero  was  enjoying  with  his 
brother  the  repose  of  his  villa  at  Tusculum.  The  aspect  of 
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affairs  was  gloomy  and  threatening ;  but  the  bloody  designs 
of  the  confederates  were  still  secret,  and  the  mild  exterior 
and  calm  words  of  Octavius  forbade  despair.  Suddenly  the 
news  is  brought  in  that  the  ministers  of  death  are  in  quest 
of  them.  The  resolution  is  instantly  taken ;  they  must  fly 
to  the  camp  of  the  patriots  in  Macedonia.  From  Cicero’s 
home  at  Astura  they  c^n  at  once  embark  and  be  free. 
Thither  they  were  carried  in  litters,  enjoying  each  other’s 
conversation  by  the  way.  But  a  new  difliculty  presented 
itself — the  want  of  money  for  their  long  exile.  One  of  them 
must  return — and  to  Rome.  For  Cicero,  such  an  attempt 
would  be  madness :  the  search  for  his  brother  might  be  less 
keen.  They  parted — to  meet  no  more.  His  brother,  on 
reaching  the  city,  was  instantly  detected,  and  murdered. 
Meanwhile,  Cicero  himself  embarked  at  Astura,  and  slowly 
coasted  along  that  familiar  shore.  But  at  nightfall,  weary  of 
the  sickness  and  irresolution  which  tormented  him,  he  went 
ashore  at  Circeii,  and  lost  sorpe  precious  hours  in  a  project, 
abandoned  at  daybreak,  of  killing  himself  on  the  threshold  of 
Octavius  at  Rome.  Again  he  resumed  his  voyage,  and 
again,  for  the  last  time,  determined  to  sleep  on  shore.  His 
beloved  villa  at  Formiae  was  his  latest  resting-place.  The 
agony  of  irresolution  was  now  intolerable,  and  he  implored 
his  Attendants  to  disturb  him  no  more — to  suffer  him  to  die 
in  peace,  if  it  must  be  so,  in  the  land  which  he  had  saved. 
For  some  hours  he  slept  soundly :  then  his  servants,  lifting 
him  in  their  arms,  replaced  him  in  his  litter,  and  hurried 
through  the  woods  towards  the  coast.  Scarcely  had  they 
started,  when  the  executioners  reached  the  villa.  The  doors 
were  closed  against  them ;  and,  when  they  entered  by  force, 
they  could  obtain  no  tidings.  At  length  they  gained  the 
clue.  While  some  took  the  path  through  the  wood,  others 
went  round  to  beset  its  outlet.  But  their  task  was  soon 
ended.  On  their  first  appearance,  Cicero  directed  his  slaves 
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to  set  down  the  litter,  and,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand — 
his  favourite  posture  in  meditation — he  fixed  his  eye  stea¬ 
dily  on  his  murderers,  and  bade  them  strike.  The  aspect  of 
such  misery  and  such  courage  shook,  it  is  said,  the  resolution 
of  the  assassins,  and  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 
By  Antony’s  order,  the  head  and  the  hands  were  severed 
from  the  body,  to  be  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  Rostra  at 
Rome : — for  the  head  had  planned,  and  the  hands  had  written, 
those  words  of  power,  which  only  blood  could  expiate,  and 
expiate  at  last  without  obliterating. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  authors  of  this  tragedy  lived 
to  estimate  more  correctly  the  character  and  the  merits  of 
its  victim.  The  intriguing  dissembler  has  become  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  autocrat.  Octavius  has  become  Augustus.  It 
might  well  be  imagined  that  the  name  of  Cicero  would  still 
either  rekindle  his  resentment  or  disturb  his  conscience.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  youthful  member  of  his  household,  surprised  one 
day  in  the  midst  of  his  reading  by  the  Emperor’s  entrance, 
hastily  concealed  within  his  toga  one  of  the  works  of  the 
great  orator.  Augustus  demanded  the  volume — read  it, 
where  he  stood,  with  profound  attention — and  returned  it 
with  the  emphatic  observation,  “My  child,  this  was  a 
learned  man,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country.” 

The  life  of  Cicero  has  drawn  his  character :  I  shall  not 
detain  you  to  moralize  upon  his  end.  A  glorious  end,  as 
man  judges ;  the  death  of  a  patriot,  a  philosopher,  a  hero ; 
combining  all  that  is  great  in  courage  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  resignation.  The  very  fact  that  to  Cicero 
life  was  peculiarly  dear,  pain  singularly  painful,  death 
unspeakably  cheerless — must  add  to  our  admiration  of  his 
resolution  even  more  than  it  deducts  from  our  estimate 
of  his  philosophy.  Viewed  as  a  Christian  must  view  it, 
the  scene  is  gloomy  and  desolate ;  an  end  indeed,  not  a 
consummation ;  a  sunset  with  no  rising ;  a  deluge  without 
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its  rainbow.  Such — may  the  traveller  exclaim,  as  he  stands 
on  that  spot  of  surpassing  beauty  which  tradition  has  marked 
out  as  the  site  of  the  catastrophe — such  are  the  wages  of 
this  world.  Such  the  vanity  of  its  vanities.  Such  the 
measure  of  its  gratitude.  Such  the  satisfactions  of  its 
children.  Here,  in  hopeless  disappointment  —  without  a 
ray  of  light  from  within  or  from  above — fell  one  whose 
whole  soul  had  yearned  unconsciously  throughout  life  for 
a  strength  and  a  peace  and  a  love  which  would  at  once 
have  sanctified  his  patriotism  and  illuminated  his  martyr¬ 
dom.  Alas,  that  such  a  thirst  as  his  should  have  been 
left  unslakcd !  that  such  a  capacity  for  the  Gospel  should 
have  remained  to  the  end  empty ! 
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When  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  deliver  one  of  the  Lectures 
in  the  present  course,  I  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  request. 
I  durst  not  undertake  an  engagement  which,  from  what  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for  by  an  audience  like  this,  would, 
I  well  knew,  make  larger  demands  both  on  time  and  thought 
than  I  could  afford  to  meet.  When,  however,  it  was  stated, 
that  on  two  of  the  evenings  two  short*  papers  were  to  bo 
read,  and  I  was  requested  to  take  one  of  tliese,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  comply,  feeling  that  less  would  be  required,  as  less 
would  be  expected,  than  when  a  single  mind  has  to  be 
answerable  for  the  whole  of  the  evening’s  instruction.  I 

*  As  this  was  the  understanding,  and  as  this  paper  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  longer  than  such  an  understanding  would  warrant,  I  think 
it  proper  to  explain  how  that  came  to  pass.  I  got  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  wrote  much  more  than  I  have  here  given.  What  is  here,  however, 
is  all  that  I  took  with  me  to  the  Hall.  It  was  never  my  intention  to 
read  more  of  that  than  the  time  allotted  to  me  might  permit,  and  then 
to  promise  to  send  the  whole  of  it  to  the  printer.  Though  I  wrote  more 
than  what  is  included  in  this  paper,  I  did  not  write  adl  that  suggested 
itself  to  me ;  and  as  I  endeavoured  to  give  this  portion  of  the  essay  a  sort 
of  completeness,  I  confine  myself,  in  its  publication  in  this  book,  to  what 
lay  before  me  on  the  night  of  delivery  and  was  promised  to  the  audience. 
Whether  I  may  ever  recast  and  enlarge  the  piece,  and  attempt  to  make  it 
into  something  that  might  be  useful  to  such  young  men  as  it  may  interest, 
I  cannot  tell.  That  will  depend  on  many  circumstances. 
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greatly  regret  that  the  reading  of  two  papers  at  the  same 
time  is  confined  to  one  evening,  instead  of  taking  place  on 
two,  as  originally  proposed,  because,  so  far  as  my  part  in  the 
experiment  is  concerned,  I  very  deeply  feel  that  it  will  not, 
by  such  a  trial,  have  at  all  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

In  addition  to  this,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
have  another  very  serious  source  of  regret.  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  wmrd  “  Authorship”  does  not  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  object  of  this  paper ;  it  may  have  led  to  expectations 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  excite,  and  am  not  here  to  satisfy. 
The  term,  in  itself,  is  vague  and  indefinite ;  too  much  so,  for 
the  use  to  which  it  has  been  put.  It  ought  to  have  had 
some  modifying  epithet  attached  to  it.  The  fault  is  mine, — 
but  that  only  aggravates  my  regret.  “  Authorship”  may  be 
taken  to  signify  so  much, — the  subject  might  be  treated  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways, — the  word  will  have  suggested  such 
different  ideas  to  difierent  minds,  and  these,  it  may  be,  all  so 
unlike  anything  I  have  thought  of,  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  quite  certain,  the  present  essay  will  be  productive  of 
much  more  disappointment  than  pleasure.  My  sole  object 
is  merely  to  give  a  little  plain,  practical  advice  to  some  of 
these  young  men  here,  on  a  subject  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  interested,  and  on  which,  I  happen  to  know,  that  a  little 
advice  is  not  unnecessary.  From  the  apprehension,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  have  expressed,  of  your  coming  here  with 
other  expectations,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
greatly  tempted  to  deviate  from  my  original  purpose,  and  to 
venture  into  that  wide  and  fertile  region  which  the  word 
“  Authorship”  naturally  opens  to  all  who  can  reflect,  and 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  writers  and  books.  Without 
meaning  any  offence,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  a  popular 
assembly  generally  likes  better  to  be  pleased  than  taught; 
and  it  is  especially  impatient  if  the  subject  of  the  lesson  can 
only  interest  a  few,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  should 
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rather  have  been  addressed  in  a  more  private  way  to  those 
few  themselves.  This,  unfortunately,  is  just  my  position  in 
relation  to  what  I  have  at  present  to  say !  It  would  have 
been  better — far  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  myself — for 
this  paper  to  have  been  read  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  to 
those  only  whom  it  may  concern ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you — a  great  deal  more  entertaining,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  more  acceptable — if  I  had  decided  on  leaving  my 
first  object,  and  had  launched  out  in  pursuit  of  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  the  word  “  Authorship”  suggests. 
Why,  one  might  have  gone  back,  like  a  Welsh  pedigree,  and 
have  begun  even  before  the  beginning  !  The  world  once 
was  without  books, — without  so  much  as  a  solitary  author  ! 
Some  may  think  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world  to 
have  remained  so ;  as  a  sort  of  author  myself,  my  wonder  is 
that  it  could  live  a  day  in  such  a  state  of  melancholy  destitu¬ 
tion!  Then,  there  were  the  faint,  prophetic  foreshadowings  of 
Authorship,  —  the  first  rude  embodiments  of  thought — of  ideas 
that  took  hold  of  men — were  regarded  as  memorable — got 
fixed  in  the  general  mind — and  were,  after  a  liishion,  yuh- 
lished  and  perpetuated  in  traditionary  verse.  Then,  passing 
by  pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  we 
might  come  down  to  alphabetical  writing — that  wonderfu*!  art 
(was  it  not  an  inspiration  ? — something  divinely  taught  ?) — 
that  which  gives  visibility  to  sound, — catches  it  in  the  air  as 
it  issues  from  the  lip,  throws  it  on  paywr,  and  makes  it  stand 
forth  in  colour  and  form — which  speaks  to  the  eye — and 
which  teaches  language  to  become  the  guardian,  in  addition 
to  its  being  the  exponent,  of  thought !  What  questions,  too, 
might  be  started  in  relation  to  the  past !  Whether  the 
earlier  invention  of  printing,  for  instance — in  the  times,  say, 
of  Plato  or  Cicero — would  have  been  beneficial  or  otherwise 
for  the  world  ?  Then,  how  wonderful  it  is,  that  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  few  written  signs, — letters  growing  into 
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words,  and  words  into  books, — men  should  continue  to  live 
after  they  are  dead,  and  be  felt  as  a  power  and  a  presence 
in  the  earth !  Of  many  who  have  been  dead  thousands  of 
years,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are  more  alive  now  than 
they  were  when  seen  and  heard  by  their  contemporaries! 
Look  at  the  thing  in  another  light, — take  it  commercially. 
London  and  Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  may  alike 
say,  or  be  invited  to  notice,  how  wonderful  it  is  that  persons 
who  wrote  and  spoke  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  belonge  d 
to  nations  that  for  so  many  ages  have  ceased  to  exist,  should 
actually  be  giving  employment  at  this  moment  to  thousands 
of  workmen  in  different  branches  of  headcraft  and  handicraft, 
and,  as  having  produced  a  permanently  marketable  article, 
are  to  many  the  source  of  wealth, — to  more  the  givers  of 
bread  I*  Then,  to  think  of  the  slow  diffusion  of  books,  the 
limits  to  their  popularity  and  multiplication,  when  all  hud  to 
be  copied  by  the  hand ;  or  when  an  author,  instead  of  being 
published  by  others  over  the  counter,  had  first  to  publish 
himself  by  reading  his  works  to  his  assembled  friends!  How 
astonishing  the  difference  in  these  our  times!  Millions 
upon  millions  of  volumes  are  now  annually  produced.  There 
were  living  in  Germany  it  was  said,  not  long  since,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  who  had  each  written  a  book,  or 
hooks.  How  many  live  authors  there  may  be  at  this 
moment  in  Europe  and  America,  who  shall  say  ?  Who  can 
conjecture  what  is  in  reserve  for  posterity  by  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  books,  and  the  growing  facilities 
for  their  rapid  issue  and  extensive  diffusion,  when  successful? 
Then,  what  a  perfect  marvel  is  the  modern  newspaper  !  and, 
tlirough  it,  what  a  power  is  wielded  by  anonymous  authorship! 

*  For  this  thought,  and  for  some  of  the  other  points  enumerated  in  the 
course  of  this  long  paragraph,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Rogers’s  Essay  on 
“  The  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature,”  in  his  collected  pieces  from  the 
‘‘  Edinburgh  Review.”  The  article  will  richly  repay  perusal. 
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Then,  what  interest  there  attaches  to  many  departments  ol 
literary  history! — lost  books,  forgotten  books,  neglected 
books;  the  royal  and  noble  authors  of  books;  the  uidearned, 
the  self-taught ;  dullness  in  wig  and  gown,  and  full-dress ; 
genius  at  the  loom,  in  the  field,  and  at  the  forge.  Voluminous 
authors,  too,  and  authors  of  only  one  book, — authors  whose 
title  to  distinction  rests  on  a  few  pages,  and  whose  claim 
society  admits.  Then,  what  topics  open  to  us  in  looking  at 
the  peculiarities  of  the  literary  character,  and  at  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  literary  men !  How  one  might  single  out 
remarkable  individuals, — one  for  his  success,  another  for  his 
misfortunes;  one  as  the  type  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
another  as  the  representative  and  mirror  of  his  age!  Pub¬ 
lishers  might  be  extolled  as  the  best  and  worthiest  en- 
couragers  of  litcTuture ;  or  the  question  might  be  started 
whether  or  not  Campbell  was  right  in  toasting  Buonaparte 
as  a  benefactor  to  his  species  (and  especially  to  authors), 
because  he  had  hanged  a  bookseller  !  So  we  might  go  on, 
touching  on  this  and  the  other  topic  suggested  by  the  word 
which  stands  for  the  theme  of  the  present  paper, — the  lights 
of  philosophy,  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  —  fortune  and 
fame, — Ixggary  and  disgrace, — the  bright  and  attractive 
side  of  the  vocation  (for  it  has  such), — 

“  Or,  all  the  ills  the  author’s  life  assail, — 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.” 

A  speaker,  or  lecturer,  would  always  rather  be  interesting 
than  dull ;  he  would  rather  have  attention,  excite  sympathy, 
and  impart  pleasure,  than  be  heard  with  listlessness,  and  voted 
a  bore.  He  would  rather  keep  people  in  good  humour  to  the 
last,  than  have  to  hurry  to  a  close  amid  the  noise  of  a  restless 
and  retreating  assembly,  in  the  face  of  its  murmured  dis¬ 
approbation,  or  its  hai  dly  disguised  or  renressed  imnatiem  e. 
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With  all  this,  however,  most  distinctly  before  me,  I  have 
withstood  the  temptation  to  break  faith  with  myself.  I  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  attempt  what,  from  the  first,  I  proposed 
to  do, — and  nothing  else.  Confining  myself  to  one  topic, 
keeping  to  that,  limiting  my  remarks  to  what  belongs  to  it, 
and  giving  up  the  wide  range  I  might  have  taken,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  rewarded  by  one  or  two  things  which  are  worth  a 
little  stdf-denial  to  secure.  I  may  be  repaid,  perhaps,  by 
depositing  in  some  minds  a  few  of  those  seeds  of  thought 
which,  one  day,  may  come  to  have  results  far  more  valuable 
than  any  present,  momentary  pleasure ;  and  I  may  find, 
moreover,  myself,  as  Wordsworth  has  so  beautifully  sung  in 
relation  to  his  use  of  the  sonnet,  that  my  own  part  is  not 
only  easier  but  pleasanter,  from  my  being  confined  to 
“  a  scanty  plot  of  ground.”  Such  “  solace  ”  may  be  found 
there  as  those  only  can  understand — 

(“  And  sueh  there  needs  must  be,) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty.” 


II. 

Some  few  months  since  I  consented  to  be  one  of  a  small 
committee  to  examine  a  number  of  prize  essays.  These 
essays  were  to  be  written  by  young  men — shopmen,  clerks, 
and  persons  ia  some  way  connected  with  business.  A  large 
number  of  manuscripts  was  sent  in.  Many  of  them  were 
exceedingly  creditable  to  the  talents,  skill,  and  industry  of 
the  writers.  I  was  surprised,  however,  to  observe  that 
several  were  absurdly  below  what  any  man  of  sense  would 
suppose  a  real  printed  book  ought  to  be  !  I  could  not  but 
notice,  too,  that  some,  which  were  distinguished  by  unques¬ 
tionable  indications  of  originality  and  power,  were  blemished 
and  disfigured,  and  rendered  inadmissible,  by  carelessness 
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or  haste,  by  confusion  of  thought,  or  from  inattention  to 
style,  anti  utter  ignorance  of  composition  as  an  art.  A  i'ew 
of  the  essays  were  evidently  thrown  oflf,  or  dashed  off.  W e 
were  favoured,  I  fear,  by  some  of  these  aspirants  to  the 
honours  of  authorship  with  their  first  copy — with  what  older 
men  would  call  a  rough  draft — the  faint,  unformed  elements 
of  thought— on  which  toil  and  taste  would  be  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed.  There  was  one  really  clever  essay  that  had  not  such 
a  thing  as  a  new  paragraph,  a  rest,  or  break,  for  about  twenty 
pages !  It  went  on  and  on,  like  some  ladies’  letters  (and 
gentlemen’s,  too),  without  pause,  and  without  points.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  Lord  Byron’s  letter  to  Murray,  in  which  he 
asked  him,  in  relation  to  a  piece  of  prose  manuscript, 
“  whether  he  knew  anybody  that  could  put  in  the  stops  ?  ” 
In  many  there  was  the  neglect  of  order  and  arrangement. 
Few  indicated  anything  like  an  approach  to  the  perception 
of  harmony  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  In  most  of 
them,  too,  there  was  the  want  of  compression  ;  the  general 
argument  was  not  condensed  ;  in  particular  paragraphs  you 
looked  in  vain  for  what  was  terse,  forcible,  or  suggestive. 
Ideas,  really  good  in  themselves,  were  feebly  put,  and  loosely 
illustrated ;  the  sense  was  so  beaten  out  into  verbiage  that 
you  lost  sight  of  what  got  so  thin,  and  your  attention  flagged 
under  the  tiresome  prolixity.  In  many  cases,  if  the  labour 
which  had  been  employed  to  write  what  was  so  long,  had 
been  resolutely  exerted  to  make  the  piece  short — to  put  all 
that  was  said  into  half  the  size — it  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  those  who  had  consented  to  read  the  manuscripts, 
and  might  have  resulted  in  some  of  the  “  rejected  addresses” 
getting  into  print. 

I  never  wrote  as  a  competitor  for  a  prize,  but  I  have  writ¬ 
ten,  and  printed  too !  As  an  old  hand,  then,  at  this  sort  of 
work — blotting  and  spoiling  good  paper,  by  making  but  indif¬ 
ferent  books — I  could  not  help  being  greatly  interested  in  the 
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young  authors  to  whom  I  have  referred.  I  should  have  been 
a  traitor  and  a  renegade  to  the  profession,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  there  was  much  to  be  commended  in  every  one  of  them. 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  laudable  ambition — the  wish  to  send  into 
the  world  a  new  book — a  thing  that  can  speak  as  soon  as  it 
is  born  (if  the  Avorld  will  only  give  it  the  opportunity !)  A 
new  man  cannot  do  that !  It  is  a  serious  matter,  though, 
the  bringing  forth  of  intellectual  offspring.  In  looking  at 
the  great  bundle  of  manuscripts  which  lay  before  me — written 
in  all  varieties  of  penmanship,  and  on  ail  sorts  and  sizes  of 
paper — I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  pangs  and  throes 
with  which  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  been  produced — the 
parental  partiality  with  which  they  had  been  welcomed  when 
born  in  secret,  and  the  fond  affection  which  followed  them 
still !  I  could  well  understand  the  tremulous  anxiety  of 
which  they  were  the  objects ;  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
thoughts  and  dreams,  which  hung  about,  and  hovered  over 
tliem ;  the  wishes  that  went  with  them,  when  they  were  sent 
forth  to  abide  their  fate ;  and  the  palpitating  apprehensions, 
the  strange  mixture  of  fear  and  impatience,  with  which  the 
decision  and  sentence  were  anticipated,  which  should  either 
return  them  to  whence  they  came,  or  advance  them  to  the 
dignity  of  printed  books : — 

“  None  but  an  author  knows  an  author’s  cares 
Or  Fancy’s  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears.” 

Thus,  then,  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  requested  to  read 
to  you  a  short  essay,  instead  of  giving  a  lecture,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  original  composition.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  thank¬ 
less  thing  to  give  advice,  and  c.specially  so  if  unasked. 
When  asked,  it  is  often  unwelcome  to  men  in  general ;  and 
as  to  authors,  the  whole  fraternity,  even  those  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  stage  of  develoixjment,  in  what  Young  would  call  “  the 
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bud  of  being,”  it  is  generally  thought  that  they,  of  aU  men, 
are  the  least  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  service,  and  are 
disposed  to  resent,  with  singular  ingratitude,  anything  that 
comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  advice.  It  is  said  that  you 
must  approach  an  author  with  extreme  caution,  and  that 
even  then  you  incur  great  risk.  Your  words  may  be  pearls, 
every  one  of  them,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  unhappy 
man  will  “  trample  them  under  his  feet,  and  turn  again  and 
rend  you  !”  You  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  his  passion  or 
impatience,  and  may  possibly  find  that  you  have  got  a 
lesson  instead  of  giving  one  !  I  am  well  aware  that  all 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort,  is  thought  and 
said.  But  I  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  slander — by  so 
base  a  calumny  on  my  own  craft.  I  don’t  admit  the  truth 
of  the  representation  in  respect  to  the  constituted  members 
of  the  guild ;  and  I  have  more  faith  in  those  of  you  who 
aspire  to  membership  than  to  admit  it  in  relation  to  you. 
You  all  know  that,  as  no  man  can  command  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  obey,  so  none  can  teach  who  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  Knowing  this,  I  am  quite  sure  that  those 
amongst  you  whom  I  more  immediately  address,  will  at  once 
accord  to  me  a  listening  ear,  and  listen  with  appreciating 
and,  perhaps,  grateful  rc‘gard. 

Authorship  is  a  very  different  thing,  in  some  respects, 
and  in  some  departments,  from  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
ability  to  write  is  far  more  general  than  it  once  was ;  the 
facilities  for  publication,  in  one  form  or  other,  are  very 
numerous.  In  fact,  invitations  to  write — invitations  ad¬ 
dressed  specifically  to  the  young,  to  artisans,  to  shop¬ 
keepers’  assistants,  and  other  classes,  are  now  frequent ; 
classes  in  which,  formerly,  if  any  one  was  found  capable  of 
writing,  or  addicted  to  it,  he  was  thought  a  prodigy,  or 
tliought  himself  so — both  things  being  about  equally  bad. 
A  prize  was  offered,  a  few  years  since,  for  “  Essays  on  the 
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Sabbath,”  by  working  men — men  literally  engaged  in  the 
various  handicrafts.  There  were  sent  in  1057 — the  most 
popular  of  the  successful  pieces  being  written  by  “  A 
Labourer’s  Daughter.”  The  Evangelical  Alliance  offered 
prizes  for  essays  “  On  the  Principles  and  Operations  of 
Infidelity  among  the  Working  Classes;”  all  competitors 
for  these  prizes  being  limited  wholly  to  this  class  of  persons. 
There  were  sent  in  one  hundred  and  nine.  The  essays  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  as  having  myself  been  one  of 
the  adjudicators,  were  called  for  by  “  Prizes  offered  exclu¬ 
sively  to  young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.”  There 
were  sent  in  forty-six.  Some  years  ago  prizes  were  twice 
offered  to  the  same  class  of  persons  for  essays  “  On  the  Late 
Hours’  System  in  Slwps,  and  the  Advantages  of  Early  Clos¬ 
ing.”  There  were  sent  in,  on  the  first  occasion,  about  fifty;  on 
the  second,  above  one  hundred.  Such  facts  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  very  general  disposition,  and  also  of  a 
general  ability  to  write.  Young  men — men  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  warehouses  and  workshops,  are 
ready,  it  seems,  to  embody  their  thoughts  in  original  com¬ 
position,  and  even  to  anticipate  their  possible  appearance  in 
the  palpable  form  of  a  printed  book.  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  a  good  and  an  acceptable  service  to  explain 
to  such,  one  only  of  the  necessary  and  essential  conditions  of 
success. 


III. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  and  considering  who  they  are 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  serve,  I  think  it  proper  to  make  the 
statement,  and  to  affirm  and  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  one  who  is  a  mere  English  scholar  to 
write  well — with  force,  purity,  eloquence,  and  effect.  I 
have  the  highest  idea  of  the  importance  of  thorough  clas- 
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sical  culture, — of  the  immense  and  incalculable  advantages 
(the  want  of  which,  in  some  respects,  nothing  can  supply) 
of  a  full  scholastic  and  university  education.  I  printed  my 
views  on  that  subject  some  twelve  years  since,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  what  I  then  wrote  which  I  see  any  reason  either 
to  modify  or  retract.*  In  entire  consistency,  however,  with 
those  views — views  expressive  of  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  classical  learning — I  assert,  and  I 
wish  you  young  men  to  believe  and  remember  it,  that  one 
who  knows  nothing  but  his  own  tongue,  may  (if  he  likes) 
learn  to  use  it  with  far  more  effect  than  thousands  of  those 
do  who  have  studied  the  languages,  and  read  the  masters 
and  models  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  time  when  England 
had  not  much  of  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  value  what  it  had ;  then,  partly  from  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  and  partly  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  even 
ladies,  if  they  read,  or  read  much,  had  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  thus  only  could  great  and  good  authors  bo 
reached.  This  reason,  however,  does  not  hold  now ;  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  benefit  to  English  ladies  of  their  learning 
the  ancient  tongues,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so,  from  the  meagreness  of  their  own  literature — the 
want  of  thorough  good  English  books.  In  like  manner, 
there  was  a  time  when,  if  a  man  was  to  learn  to  write  well, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  study  the  great  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome, — though,  even  then,  he  could  not  do  much 
in  English  beyond  what  English  writers  had  done  before 
him ;  for  no  man  can  be  very  far  beyond  the  style  and 
fashion  of  his  time.  While  the  learned  were  writing  for 
each  other  in  Latin,  English  was  gradually  advancing  upon 
them ;  it  was  getting  moulded,  improved,  purified,  enriched. 
Age  after  age  saw  it  develope ;  ever  and  anon  something  was 


*  See  “  Education.”  Two  Addresses  delivered  at  Mill  Hill  School. 
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achieved ;  it  kept  growing  in  strength,  stature,  compass, 
refinement ;  it  forgot  some  words — it  learnt  others ;  it  got 
thoroughly  formed,  fixed,  perfected ;  acquired  fulness  of 
tone,  variety  of  cadence,  force  of  character ;  so  that  now  we 
have  books  in  all  possible  styles  of  writing,  to  which  every 
Englisli  reader  has  access,  and  by  the  study  of  which  any 
one  may  be  disciplined  in  English  authorship.  He  who  will 
put  himself  under  these  masters,  and  do  justice  to  their  les¬ 
sons  and  their  example,  may  acquire  power  over  his  own 
tongue,  ability  to  embody  and  adorn  his  thoughts,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  far  superior  to  what  they  will  possess  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  if  they  have  not  gone 
and  done  likewise.  Whatever  may  be  a  man’s  acquaintance 
with  other  literature  and  other  languages,  to  be  attractive 
and  classical  as  an  English  writer,  he  must  study  English ; 
and  England  is  now  so  rich  in  those  who  have  used,  or  who 
use,  her  tongue,  that  he  who  knows  only  that,  has  ample 
means  for  learning  so  to  speak  in  it,  that  the  world  shall 
listen — provided  always  that  he  has  something  to  say. 

“  Provided  that  he  has  something  to  say of  course.  We 
assume  that.  If  a  man  has  not  something  to  say,  ho  better 
hold  his  tongue,  and  certainly  he  better  refrain  from  author¬ 
ship.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  even  when  a  man 
has  something  to  say,  the  “  listening  ”  will  not  follow,  or 
not  alway.o,  unless  there  be  something  also  in  his  mode  of 
saying  it.  That  there  may  be  this,  he  must  work  and  toil — 
toil  and  work.  He  must  make  it  an  object.  Ho  must 
labour  upon  style.  He  must  give  hours,  and  days,  and 
nights,  to  that.  His  style  must  be  his  own,  and  it  must  be 
natural  and  simple ;  but,  to  be  his  own,  it  must  be  formed 
by  the  study  of  other  men’s ;  and  to  be  simple  and  natural, 
it  must  be  gradually  arrived  at  by  long  devotion  to  com¬ 
position  as  an  art.  This  one  thing,  —  the  necessity  for 
labour — for  labour  of  this  sort,  and  on  this  object, — that 
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is  the  one  lesson  which  I  bring  to  you  young  men  to-night. 
If  you  wish  to  succeed  as  the  writers  of  prize  essays,  or  as 
the  writers  of  anything  else,  ponder  the  lesson,  and  profit 
by  it. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  you  than  to  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  a  higher  education ;  who,  whether  they  aim  at  and 
think  of  it  or  not,  cannot  help  acquiring,  while  learning 
other  tongues,  something  of  power  and  skill  as  to  their  own. 
In  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  masters  of  the  world, — with  the  men 
whose  writings  are  distinguished  by  every  attribute,  and 
include  every  species,  of  excellence, — who  have  supplied 
models  in  every  department,  and  left  behind  them  lessons 
for  all  time.  Students  are  taught,  among  other  things,  to 
notice  peculiarities  of  style  and  expression ;  they  may  be 
required  to  write  out  careful  translations  of  characteristic 
passages, —  and  if  they  have  anything  of  spirit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  they  will  do  this  whether  it  be  positively  required  or 
not.  All  along,  as  these  classical  scholars  grow  up  into 
men,  they  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
writers  in  the  English  language.  They  cannot  avoid  read¬ 
ing  a  great  deal.  They  must  do  so  to  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  which,  as  gentlemen,  they  are  expected  to  possess. 
But  in  reading  even  with  this  view,  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  our  different 
writers.  Their  education  and  habits  enable  them  to  under¬ 
stand  their  excellencies  and  their  defects  ;  they  can  compare 
them  with  the  works  of  the  great  authors  to  whom  their 
daily  studies  introduce  them ;  they  read  and  hear  discussions 
of  various  sorts,  on  everything  connected  with  writing  as  an 
art;  and  hence,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case — without 
their  having  laboured  at  English  composition,  or  made  the 
attainment  of  an  English  style  the  object  of  specific  and 
patient  pursuit — such  men  can  hardly  help  having  skill  and 
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power  when  they  come  to  write.  By  necessary  consequence, 
taste  has  been  formed,  a  spirit  imbibed,  an  influence  felt,  a 
knowledge  of,  and  power  over,  words  acquired ;  all  the 
elements  of  good  writing  are  thus  generated  and  developed 
as  by  a  natural  growth,  with  unconscious  spontaneity,  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  something  to  be  written,  it 
can  be  written,  and  written  well.  It  is  very  different,  how¬ 
ever,  with  you,  who  are  not  subjected  to  this  mental  disci- 
jilinc,  and  who  must  do  for  yourselves,  by  the  study  of 
writers  in  your  own  language,  what  in  a  great  degree  is 
done  for  a  man,  who  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  classical  scho¬ 
larship.  True,  however,  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
adhere  to  my  former  statement,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have 
now  advanced ;  and  I  beg  to  repeat  it  in  another  form.  Let 
it  be  understood,  then,  that  many  classical  scholars  would 
be  nothing  the  worse,  but  something  very  much  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  some  tolerably  long  and  laborious  study  of  our 
own  writers,  with  a  specifle  view  to  their  writing  English, — 
their  purposed  attainment  of  a  thoroughly  good  English 
style.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  none  of  our  great  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  who  dazzle  or  charm,  soothe  or  captivate,  by 
the  power,  splendour,  or  graces  of  their  diction, — none  ot 
them  would  ever  have  written  as  they  do,  if  they  had  been 
content  with  what  they  could  not  help, — what  was  forced 
into,  or  came  to  them,  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  their 
training  and  education.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  the 
learning  of  our  great  authors,  they  became  great,  as  English 
writers,  by  study  and  toil ;  by  making  the  style  in  which 
they  were  to  write  the  object  at  once  of  effort  and  ambition ; 
giving — till  they  attained  something  like  what  they  sought, 
or  found  out  what  they  could  do— their  days  and  nights  to 
the  labour  and  the  luxury.  To  such  men  it  would  be  both. 
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IV. 

Independently  of  all  idea  of  your  becoming  authors,  by 
actually  sending  anything  to  the  press — which,  in  respect  to 
most  of  you,  I  do  not  seriously  apprehend  or  contemplate — 
independently  of  this,  I  recommend  and  urge  the  practice  of 
composition,  and  of  very  careful  and  laborious  composition, 
on  all  young  men  devoted  to  self-culture,  and  determined  on 
self-advancement.  If  you  will  not  only  read,  but  also  write 
— and  do  all  you  ean  to  write  well — I  am  sure  you  will  de¬ 
rive  great  and  manifold  advantage  from  this ;  and  I  think, 
too,  that  I  can  promise  you,  in  addition,  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
tellectual  delight.  After  reading,  for  instance,  the  history 
of  some  particular  period,  if  you  will  set  to  work  and  write 
your  recollections  and  impressions,  or  construct  an  original 
narrative  of  your  owm,  you  will  see  what  you  can  remember, 
you  will  find  out  what  you  have  forgotten,  you  will  as¬ 
certain  how  the  historical  events  and  characters  fashion 
themselves  to  your  apprehension  and  judgment.  Such  an 
exercise  will  discipline  the  memory,  call  forth  your  powers 
of  discrimination,  test  your  ability  to  record  facts  and  to 
describe  character,  and  in  many  ways  may  reveal  to  you 
something  about  yourselves  well  worth  knowing.  If  you 
read  the  works  of  some  poet,  and  then  try  to  write  an 
estimate  of  him,  putting  down  your  impressions  of  his  genius, 
— what  strikes  you,  in  his  thoughts  or  style,  his  imag(*ry  or 
measures,  as  in  any  way  peculiar, — or  what  you  suj)])ose, 
from  their  effect  upon  yourself,  must  be  the  probable  ten¬ 
dency  or  influence  of  his  writings, — you  will  bring  out,  I 
believe,  by  such  an  effort,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had 
been  passing  within  you  half  -  unconsciously,  which  never 
would  have  been  recalled,  and  never  caught,  but  for  the 
exercise  which  seizes  and  detains  them.  It  is  very  useful 
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to  write  an  analysis  of  a  book,  or  of  some  extended  and 
elaborate  discourse  ; — to  put  down  with  your  own  hand,  and 
in  your  own  words,  what  appears  to  you  to  be  the  order  of 
the  writer’s  ideas, — the  cohesion,  articulations,  and  success 
of  his  argument.  After  reading  on  any  particular  subject, 
either  in  one  book  or  several  (two  or  three  are  often  to  be 
preferred  to  one,  for  in  many  departments,  or  at  particular 
times,  it  is  better  to  read  subjects  than  books),  after  doing 
this,  if  you  try  to  write  something  on  the  subject  yourself, 
to  arrange  your  thoughts  and  state  your  conclusions,  to 
argue  and  illustrate  it  in  your  own  way,  you  will  find  out 
whether  you  understand  it  or  not,  or  how  far  you  under¬ 
stand  it ;  and,  if  you  do  understand  it,  you  will  get  such  a 
hold  of  it, — you  will  so  see  it,  and  so  apprehend  it,  in  all  its 
lights,  asjjects,  and  accidents,  that  it  will  most  likely  never 
be  lost — never  forgotten.  In  this  way  original  composition 
may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  singularly  efficacious.  It  braces  the  faculties, 
it  gives  them  strength,  nimbleness,  dexterity,  by  the  tasks 
it  imposes  and  tlie  duties  it  demands ;  it  is  an  enemy  to  self- 
deception,  by  the  terrible  disclosures  it  sometimes  makes  as 
to  the  crudeness  of  your  conceptions,  the  treachery  of  your 
memory,  the  poverty  of  your  knowledge,  your  inability  to 
express,  clearly  and  competently,  even  what  you  know  :  it  is 
favourable  to  growth  and  progress,  by  virtue  of  the  great 
law  of  our  nature,  that  power  shall  be  increased  and  good 
secured  by  every  honest  and  hearty  effort  at  using  rightly 
the  strength  we  have. 

Whatever  you  do,  in  your  attempts  at  writing,  always  do 
your  best ; — as  to  matter  and  manner,  thought  and  style 
labour  at  this.  I  return,  you  see,  to  my  one  lesson.  I  do 
so  because  I  believe  that  the  results  of  what  I  am  now  re¬ 
commending,  depend  upon  it, — its  results,  both  as  to  solid 
advantage,  and  to  safe  and  allowable  delight.  You  must 
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work  at  the  substance  of  your  thoughts — their  order  and  co¬ 
hesion  ;  you  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  just,  true,  full,  select 
— accurately  arranged  as  parts  of  an  argument,  artistically 
so,  to  awaken  interest  or  secure  impression.  You  must 
labour,  also,  at  something  more  than  merely  expressing  them 
— expressing  them  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible.  A  great 
deal  of  your  labour,  in  your  first  efforts  at  original  writing, 
must  be  spent  upon  writing  itself — on  composition  as  an  art. 
Severe,  painstaking,  prolonged  effort,  thus  directed,  will  have 
its  reward — a  manifold  reward.  It  will  not  only  assist  your 
main  object — intellectual  culture,  but  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  and  intense  pleasure.  Time  spent  in  testing  terms,  in 
moulding  sentences,  in  observing  the  shades  and  colours  of 
words,  in  finding  out  synonymous  or  parallel  expressions,  in 
forming  the  ear  to  harmony  and  rhythm,  in  compelling  it  to 
listen  to  march  and  cadence,  and  to  become  sensible  to  the 
niceties  of  measure  and  modulation ; — time  thus  spent  will 
not  only  not  be  lost,  as  to  solid  improvement,  but  will  be  rich 
in  enjoyments  of  no  common  order.  Always  doing  your 
best,  you  will  soon  learn  to  do  things  well.  Your  power  over 
words  will  rapidly  increase.  Habit  will  give  facility  and 
command.  Your  style  will  get  formed.  When  you  sit  down 
to  write,  you  will  easily  find  fitting  phraseology  ;  words  will 
come  at  your  call,  or  without  being  called — certainly  without 
their  being  anxiously  sought — and  they  will  take  their  places 
without  effort.  You  will  not  have  to  think  about  how  to  say 
a  thing — ^you  will  say  it ;  and  you  will  often  be  able  to  write 
straight  on  without  attention  to  style  at  all,  except  that  in¬ 
ward,  secret,  sentinel-like  attention,  of  which  every  practised 
speaker  is  conscious,  who,  in  the  very  act  and  ardour  of 
utterance,  while  apparently  absorbed  by  the  passion  of  the 
moment,  is  yet  looking  a-head,  choosing  and  rejecting  among 
different  terms  which  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  tliat 
he  may  clench  his  argument  or  close  his  appeal  in  the  man- 
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ner  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  I  must  be  permitted, 
further,  to  say,  that  the  man  who  has  paid  attention  to  com¬ 
position  as  a  serious  business,  and  who  really  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  it, — I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he,  in 
comparison  with  other  men,  will  have  an  additional  pleasure 
— a  pleasure  all  his  own — in  reading  anything  well  and  artis¬ 
tically  written.  He  looks  at  it  as  a  painter'  can  look  upon  a 
picture  — who  feels  a  thrill  of  delight  or  admiration,  from  tlie 
perception  in  the  work  of  what  is  utterly  unseen  by  the  un¬ 
taught  eye.  He  who  practically  knows  what  authorship  is, 
as  a  labour  and  an  art,  will  derive  a  pleasure  with  which 
none  can  intermeddle  from  the  contemplation  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  others.  I  think,  too,  that  he  will  be  the  most  can¬ 
did  and  tolerant,  because  he  will  be  the  most  deep-seeing  and 
discriminating  of  critics. 


V. 


The  style  of  an  author  depends,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  upon  many  things,  though,  whatever  be  its  charac¬ 
teristic — provided  it  be  an  excellence — that,  and  everything 
else  that  is  good  about  it  must,  I  believe,  have  been  at¬ 
tained,  or  perfected,  by  earnest  labour  at  one  time  or  other. 
I  have  no  faith  in  anything  else.  I  don’t  believe  in  inspir¬ 
ations  and  impulses — that  is,  I  don’t  believe  in  them  as 
the  means  of  bringing  things  to  perfection,  though  I  know 
well  their  necessity  or  use  in  supplying  or  starting  what 
effort  must  elaborate.  A  man’s  style  is  himself ;  it  cannot 
but  be  marked  by  whatever  belongs  to  him ;  it  will  betray 
his  weaknesses,  it  will  indicate  his  strength ;  it  flows  from 
his  temperament,  if  it  be  peculiar ;  it  is  coloured  by  his 
genius,  if  he  has  any.  Passion  and  earnestness,  vigour  or 
timidity,  anything  powerful  or  predominant  in  a  man,  will 
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make  themselves  seen  and  felt  in  his  style.  It  is  like  his 
walk,  his  step,  his  tone  of  voice,  his  manners,  his  dress,  or 
anything  else  which,  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  embodies 
and  reveals  the  inward  life.  Still,  admitting  all  this,  I  adhere 
firmly  to  my  lesson  and  my  text.  The  way  in  which  a  man’s 
style  will  be  himself,  will  be  greatly  affected  by  his  attention 
to  it ;  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  labour  he  bestows  upon  it ; 
by  the  books  whose  early  or  accidental  influence  directed, 
or  misdirected,  his  efforts ;  by  that  culture  which  corrects 
and  subdues  instinct  and  impulse,  which  purifies  taste,  reveals 
the  true  idea  of  the  perfect  disrobed  of  eccentric  peculiarities, 
and  prompts  the  individual  to  reach  and  realise  it.  By  long, 
patient,  and  successful  service,  a  man  comes  to  throw  ofiT  his 
compositions,  marked  and  modified  by  tliose  qualities  which 
it  once  cost  him  toil  to  attain,  but  which  now  belong  to 
whatever  is  his,  as  by  right  and  necessity — coming  at  his 
call  with  ease  and  naturalness.  However,  at  one  time,  style 
itself  may  be  a  primary  object ;  it  is  so  for  the  very  purpose 
that  the  man  may  get  above  that,  and  may  so  write  as  for  it 
not  to  intrude  upon  him,  and  not  to  be  permitted  to  intrude 
itself  on  others.  All  labour,  indeed,  on  wanting  as  an  art, 
looks  ultimately  to  this  end.  The  composition  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  that  which  nothing  but  labour  can  bestow,  but 
the  labour  itself  must  not  be  seen.  Nature  is  the  last  thing 
that  comes  to  us,  or  the  last  that  we  understand — the  slowest 
to  be  acquired  ;  to  be  really  natural  demands  all  the  resources 
of  the  most  consummate  skill.  No  doubt  the  man,  as  we 
have  said,  may  be  seen  in  his  style,  as  in  anything  else ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  simple,  and  unafiected,  and  free  from 
obtrusive  and  ofiensive  mannerism,  and  all  other  literary 
vices  and  misdemeanours,  he  will  have  purified  and  per¬ 
fected  it  by  patient  toil,  by  the  exercise  of  principle,  by 
intellectual  conscientiousness,  by  adhering  to  a  regal  and 
righteous  standard,  by  good  sense,  by  honesty  of  purpose, 
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and  many  other  things  which  make  the  discipline  of  author 
siiip  something  analogous  to  the  discipline  of  virtue.  “  I 
trace  my  success,”  says  Norreys,  in  Bulwer’s  novel, — “I 
trace  my  success  as  an  author  to  these  three  maxims,  which 
are  applicable  to  all  professions :  first,  never  to  trust  to  genius 
for  what  can  be  obtained  by  labour ;  second,  never  to  profess  to 
teach  what  we  have  not  studied  to  understand ;  third,  never 
to  engage  our  word  to  what  we  do  not  do  our  best  to  execute" 
In  learning  to  write,  you  young  men  engage  with  yourselves 
to  do  something,  and  to  yourselves  you  must  be  true  and 
honest ;  in  venturing  on  the  composition  of  a  prize-essay,  or 
anything  else  that  may  see  the  light,  you  enter  into  serious 
engagements  with  others;  and  in  either  case  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  do  your  best.  In  addition  to  the  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  your  subject,  I  urge  the  importance  of  your  writ¬ 
ing  well ;  and  I  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  labour 
in  order  to  tliis.  It  is  not  enougli  that  what  you  say  is 
intelligible,  if  it  be  unattractive ;  it  is  not  enough  for  it  to 
be  free  from  faults,  if  it  be  feeble,  for  feebleness  will  make 
it  faulty  throughout.  I  do  maintain,  that  if  a  thing  is  worthy 
to  be  written  at  all,  it  is  worthy  of  being  written  in  the  best 
])OSsible  way — in  a  way  that  will  be  auxiliary  to  your  object 
in  writing  it ;  with  such  properties  of  style  and  illustration  as 
shall  give  it  effect,  make  it  stick  in  the  memory,  sink  into 
the  soul,  excite  the  imagination,  carry  the  judgment,  rouse 
energy,  stimulate  the  feelings,  or  something  or  other  besides 
merely  being  itself  said, — which  certainly  may  be  after  such 
a  fashion  as,  while  perfectly  intelligible,  shall  be  dull,  heavy, 
tiresome,  repulsive,  without  power  to  sustain  attention,  or 
anything  to  help  the  writer’s  end. 

In  learning  to  write,  I  don’t  think  you  will  get  much 
benefit  from  professed  treatises  on  the  art  of  composition. 
Such  books,  if  very  elementary,  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
really  know  nothing  at  all  of  composition  as  a  practical 
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thing,  and  who  wish  to  attempt  it.  It  would  be  a  groat 
advantage,  however,  in  such  a  case,  and  a  great  saving  of 
time,  for  a  youth  to  have  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  friend, 
who  could  act  occasionally  as  his  teacher  and  guide,  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience.  After  a  person 
has  made  some  advances  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art,  he  will  read  “  Blair’s  Lectures,”  or  “  Campbell’s  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Rhetoric,”  and  similar  works,  with  intelligent 
interest,  and  may  do  so  tvith  much  advantage.  The  great 
tiling,  however,  is,  for  a  young  man  distinctly  to  understand 
that  he  can  no  more  be  taught  to  write  by  rules  and  direc¬ 
tions  than  he  can  be  taught  to  ride  or  swim,  or  to  do  any 
sort  of  handicraft  by  theoretical  instruction  merely,  or  by  ti 
philosophical  or  technical  explanation  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  which,  by  such  and  such  an  exercise,  are  to  be 
brought  into  play.  Your  plan  must  be,  to  read  good  writers ; 
to  observe  how  they  write ;  and  to  familiarise  yourselves 
with  their  spirit  and  diction.  Open  your  minds  and  hearts 
to  their  influence ;  place  your  souls  in  the  sunlight  of  their 
jKiwer ;  their  correctness  will  purify  your  taste,  their  excel¬ 
lence  will  elevate  your  ideal,  their  achievements  will  aw'aken 
your  ambition,  their  inspiration  will  fire  your  purpose.  Imi¬ 
tate  them,  if  you  like ;  not  one  only,  but  several ;  try  your 
hand  in  various  directions  and  on  ditferent  models ;  you  may 
catch  something  from  each,  while  you  must  take  care  your¬ 
selves  to  be  caught  by  none.  They  will  combine  in  their 
influence  and  effects ;  they  will  draw  forth  and  modify  what¬ 
ever  original  power  you  possess ;  you  will  find  out  what  it  h 
that  is  natural  to  that  power ;  you  will  acquire  the  art  of 
using  it  aright.  In  doing  this,  you  will  learn  to  do  what 
will  be  nature ;  and  it  will  be  that  because  it  will  be  you, — 
you,  however,  freed  alike  from  the  defects  and  the  excesses 
which  always  deform  what  is  untaught,  and  raised  towards 
that  into  which  your  original  power  was  intended  to  be 
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developed — ^both  parts  of  the  process  being  the  gradual 
result  of  slow  elaboration. 


VI. 

Although  the  great  authors,  whose  works  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  some  grand  or  striking  peculiarity  of  style,  which 
places  them  apart  and  by  themselves,  each  from  the  other, 
and  all  from  the  common  crowd  of  writers, — although  these 
are  comparatively  few,  yet  style  itself,  as  a  thing  distin¬ 
guishable  by  some  one  or  more  characteristic  attributes,  is 
eapable  of  almost  endless  varieties,  or  at  least  of  being 
described  by  a  great  number  of  epithets  or  names.  It  may 
be  called  pure,  mixed,  simple,  elaborate,  splendid,  ornate, 
forcible,  sweet,  smooth,  sparkling,  gorgeous,  grotesque,  strong, 
airy,  light,  massive,  obscure,  heavy,  clear,  plain,  eloquent, 
grand,  sententious,  copious,  fluent,  nervous,  muscular,  robust, 
weak,  glowing,  dull,  attenuated,  feeble,  coarse,  fine,  super¬ 
fine,  tawdry,  dry,  bald,  figurative,  poor,  rich,  silvery, 
metaphorical,  polished,  elegant,  chaste,  florid,  declamatory, 
natural,  deformed,  afiected,  twaddling,  harmonious,  harsh, 
firm,  compact,  sleepy,  turgid,  poetical,  condensed,  diffuse, 
prosy,  ambitious,  vicious,  vulgar,  pointed,  flat,  &c.  &c.  &c. ! 

Now,  I  believe  that  a  man  may  often  go  through  a  good 
many  of  these  varieties  before  he  settles  down  into  that 
which  belongs  to  him.  If  that  be  something  bad,  it  belongs 
to  him  because  he  is  so,  intellectually  speaking ;  if  it  is  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  he  has  got  over  the  errors  and  faults 
into  which  young  writers  for  the  most  part  fall  (as  youth 
falls  in  relation  to  goodness),  has  come  to  a  better  mind,  and 
learnt  to  be  willing  to  do  his  duty  like  an  earnest  and  honest 
workman.  But  depend  upon  it,  young  men,  this  is  never  the 
result  of  mere  nature, — unregulated  impulse,  untaught  and 
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untrained  effort, — nor  is  it  ever  attained  without  toil  and  con¬ 
quest,  though  the  indications  of  this  may  not  be  seen,  nor 
even  the  struggle  itself  suspected, — never,  any  more  than 
the  highest  virtue  is  natural  to  man, — can  ever  be  secured 
without  a  battle, — or  ever  become  fixed,  settled,  established, 
witliout  our  committing  in  the  pursuit  many  a  fault,  and 
suffering  in  the  process  many  a  fall  and  many  a  failure. 

Familiarity  with  the  best  writers  will  help  you  in  form¬ 
ing  your  style ;  designed  imitations  of  these,  at  one  period 
of  your  progress,  may  greatly  contribute  to  your  ultimate 
object ;  but  you  must  not  become  the  copyist  of  any.  Man¬ 
nerism  is  bad,  even  when  original ;  it  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  in  an  imitator  or  a  mimic.  The  great  thing  is,  to 
succeed  in  realising  a  designed  result,  to  the  idea  of  which 
others  may  contribute,  but  not  to  betray  the  thought  of  the 
models  by  which  it  may  have  been  suggested,  nor  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  appliances  by  which  it  may  have  been  reached. 
A  similar  principle  to  this,  which  belongs  to  the  acquisition 
of  style,  applies  to  the  substance  of  your  attempted  compo¬ 
sitions.  When  you  have  something  on  hand  which  you  ai’e 
engaged  in  writing,  you  may  read  anything  upon  it,  or  on 
kindred  subjects,  reading  only  for  stimulus  and  excitement. 
You  are  not  to  read  to  borrow  or  steal :  but  you  may  read, 
and  frequently  must,  for  suggestion  and  inspiration.  The 
thing  sought,  is  not  what  you  will  get  out  of  the  author,  bur 
what  the  author  will  enable  you  to  find  in  yourselves.  A 
word  or  thought,  a  metaphor  or  allusion,  will  excite  your 
mind,  and  set  it  off  on  something  which  had  occurred  to  you, 
or  on  something  akin  to  it,  or  may  even  suggest  something 
new;  and  you  will  thus  come  to  enrich  your  work,  or  to 
adorn  and  perfect  it,  with  some  conception  novel  to  your¬ 
selves,  which  you  had  not  thought  of,  which  the  author  you 
were  reading  had  never  thought  of,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
never  would  have  been  produced  but  for  the  spur  applied  to 
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your  invention  or  memory,  your  heart  or  imagination,  by 
^mething  or  other  which  that  author  said.  The  thing  is 
not  his,  but  yours ;  yet  it  would  not  have  been  yours,  or  you 
would  not  have  known  that  you  had  it,  or  could  create  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  h  'nn.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
authorship — one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  craft !  It 
may  account  for  things  that  look  like  thefts  ;  but  it  has  done 
far  more  to  adorn  books  by  originality  than  it  ever  did  to 
^  debase  them  by  imitation.  It  is  like  the  harp  and  hand  of 
the  Hebrew  minstrel,  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  external  operations  of  another’s  skill  influenced 
the  soul,  and  awoke  to  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
gifted  seer.  The  sound  of  the  instrument  aroused  and  ani¬ 
mated  the  prophetic  impulse  ;  it  drew  forth  from  the  soul  it 
touched  what  it  did  not  put  there,  but  what  would  not  have 
come,  nevertheless,  but  for  the  external  stimulus  it  brought. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paixjr  by  a  single  extract,  which 
will  sustain  and  fortify  everything  I  have  said.  It  is  taken 
from  one  who  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  heard. 
Th(*re  is  a  small  railway  volume  entitled,  “  Essays  from  The 
Times.”  It  consists  of  articles  and  reviews  which  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  that  newspa{)er.  The  book  is  anonymous, 
though  the  author  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  well  known. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  book  itself,  considered  as 
.so  much  English  writing,  is  attractive  and  admirable  in  the 
liighest  degree.  The  style  is  terse,  compact,  easy,  forcible. 
The  book  abounds  with  sentences  exquisitely  constructed, 
chiselled  and  polished  to  the  utmost  perfection, — with  pass¬ 
ages  and  paragraphs  surpassingly  beautiful.  You  meet 
witli  nothing  like  prolixity  or  carelessness ;  nothing  that 
appears  feeble  or  dull,  or  as  if  flung  off  in  wantonness  or 
liaste.  Time  has  been  taken  to  condense  and  compress; 
labour  has  been  bc'stowed  in  selecting  and  detaining  what 
was  fitting  to  bo  said,  and  in  rejecting  at  once  irrelevant 
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thoughts  and  superfluous  expressions.  Hard  as  I  cai, 
suppose  such  a  writer  to  have  laboured  once  on  compositiox 
as  an  art,  and  easy  as  I  can  imagine  he  may  now  find  it 
to  throw  off,  if  occasion  require,  a  strong,  pointed,  eloquent 
article,  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  just  as  it  flows  from  his 
practised  pen,  without  transcription  and  without  revision, 
I  yet  cannot,  I  confess,  believe  but  that  such  pieces  as 
compose  this  book,  and  such  as  I  fancy  I  sometimes  see 
from  him  in  “The  Times”  still,  are  even  now  the  result  of 
somewhat  slow  and  careful  elaboration,  of  constant  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  principles  of  his  art  by  the  accomplished  writer, 
and  of  his  continued  labouring  on  style  itself  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  literary  success.  This  critic,  then,  in  a  review 
of  Grote’s  “  History  of  Greece,”  delivers  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay,  in  a  w'ay  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  writer  who  aspires  to  anything  like  artistic 
excellence.  Listen  to  his  words.  After  speaking  highly 
of  the  substantial  value  of  Mr.  Grote’s  work,  he  proceeds 
to  notice  a  defect  in  the  workmanship.  I  extract  from  the 
passage  the  following  sentences : — 

“  It  is  pity  that  such  high  intrinsic  merits  should  be 
marred,  both  as  regards  the  pleasure  and  the  instruction 
of  the  reader,  by  a  fixtal  deficiency  of  style.  It  is  pity, 
but  it  is  true.  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  writers  till  he  has  almost  forgotten  the 
forms  and  cadence  of  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  not  only 
that  he  so  frequently  has  resort  to  an  uncouth  Greek  com¬ 
pound  when  he  might  easily^  express  the  same  idea  in  two 
or  three  English  words,  if  not  in  one ;  there  is  a  perpetual 
clumsiness  in  his  construction  of  common  sentences  and  his 
use  of  common  words.  Clarendon  himself  is  not  harder 
or  more  tortuous.  Even  in  purely  narrative  parts,  which 
ought  to  flow  most  easily,  the  understanding  of  the  reader 
can  seldom  keep  pace  with  his  eye.  Cyclopean  epithets  are 
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piled  together,  almost  at  random,  on  any  substantive  which 
will  have  the  complaisance  to  receive  them.  The  choice 
of  expression  and  metaphor  is  sometimes  such  as  almost  to 
rival  the  achievements  of  Castlereagh  in  his  happiest  hour. 
We  have  people  existing,  ‘not  as  individual  names  on  paper, 
but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate,’  [and  such 
like.]  *  *  *  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  instances 
are  taken  from  the  last  two  volumes,  so  that  Mr.  Grote  does 
not  improve  as  he  advances.  *  •  *  The  redeeming  point, 

and  a  great  redeeming  point  it  is,  is  the  total  absence  of 
anything  like  affectation.  All  the  peculiarities  are  genuine, 
and  everything  that  is  genuine  in  composition,  though  it 
cannot  be  admired,  may  be  borne.  But  for  this,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  class  one  of  the  best  of  English  books 
among  the  very  worst  of  English  writings.  Mr.  Grote  must 
remember,  that  no  man  who  writes  for  posterity  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  art  of  composition.  The  trimmer  bark,  though 
less  richly  laden,  will  float  farther  down  the  stfeam  of  Time ; 
and  when  so  many  authors  of  real  ability  and  learning  are 
competing  for  every  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  the  coveted 
place  will  assuredly  be  won  by  style” 
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It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  after  choosing  this 
subject  for  a  Lecture,  that  it  was  the  very  one  which  had 
been  commended  to  your  special  attention  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  man  who  has  done  you  and  us  the  honour  of  opening 
this  course  of  Lectures  by  advice  on  the  best  mode  of  sys¬ 
tematic  reading ;  and  I  trust  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
there  will  be  notliing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  his 
remarks. 

I  need  not  waste  words  on  the  great  importance  and 
interest  of  Modern  History — of  History  altogether,  as  the 
link  which  binds  together  the  successive  generations  of  man¬ 
kind — of  Modern  History  in  particular,  as  that  of  which 
we  ourselves  form  a  part.  But  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  study  of  it,  the  same  question,  doubtless,  will  occur 
to  every  one  —  How  can  we  hope  to  grapple  with  such 
an  immense  subject?  On  the  one  hand,  detailed  histories 
of  the  whole  extent  of  English  or  of  European  history  are 
entirely  beyond  our  reach ;  on  the  other  hand,  short  abridge¬ 
ments  and  compendiums  are  so  dry  and  meagre,  that  we 
hardly  learn  anything  from  them.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
difficulty  is  insurmountable.  If  we  would  know  History 
fully,  we  must  bestow  much  time  upon  it ;  if  we  wish  to 
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know  it  compendiously,  we  must  bo  content  to  lose  half 
its  instruction,  and  almost  all  its  attractions. 

Still,  there  is  a  remedy  arising  from  the  very  nature  of 
History  itself,  which,  as  soon  as  we  are  reminded  of  it,  we 
can  apply  for  ourselves.  In  history,  as  in  everything  else, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  everything  that  is 
told  us  as  of  equal  importance.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  some  points  which  concentrate  and  condense  in  them¬ 
selves  whole  masses  of  inferior  events ;  so  that,  if  we  know 
them  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  able  to  know  a  vast  number 
of  lesser  objects,  before,  and  behind,  and  around  us,  which 
those  greater  points  involve.  If  we  can  get  hold  of  any  one 
point  of  this  kind,  it  is  like  ascending  to  the  top  of  some  com¬ 
manding  height,  over  a  large  city  or  country ;  what  seemed 
all  confused  and  unintelligible  whilst  we  were  in  the  streets 
or  the  plain  now  assumes  its  proper  proportion  and  meaning. 
One  hour  of  such  a  view  is  worth  days  of  minuter  investi¬ 
gation  amongst  the  various  objects  which  we  now  see  un¬ 
rolled  before  us  as  in  a  map.  Abridgements  which  should, 
as  it  were,  leap  from  one  such  eminence  to  another,  de¬ 
scribing  particular  epochs,  persons,  events,  places,  with  great 
fulness,  and  passing  slightly  over  the  dreary  wastes  of 
intervening  periods,  might  be  full,  not  only  of  instruction, 
but  of  amusement  and  interest. 

What,  then,  are  these  points,  and  which  shall  I  select? 
I  might  take  one  or  more  of  those  great  epochs  which 
contain  within  themselves  the  secrets  of  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  Modem  History.  Or,  I  might  take  some  one  great  event  or 
scene  which  represented  each  one  of  those  epochs,  describing 
it  in  all  its  details,  and  showing  in  what  relation  it  stood  to 
the  rest  of  the  age.  Or,  I  might  take  some  one  great  charac¬ 
ter  ;  a  thousand  ordinary  men  go,  it  is  said,  to  make  up  one 
hero — and  so,  by  understanding  perfectly  that  one  saint  or 
hero,  you  understand  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  in  his 
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great  character  were  wrapt  up  and  expressed.  Or,  I  might 
take  the  history  of  some  one  groat  place  —  some  scene  where 
great  events  have  been  performed — where  great  men  have 
lived  and  died — where  by  the  thousand  threads  of  local  asso¬ 
ciations  we  are  insensibly  brought  within  the  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  introduced  into  its  very  presence. 

I  have  mentioned  all  these  modes  that  they  may  serve  as 
landmarks  for  your  reading,  if  any  of  you  are  so  disposed.  I 
mention  them  all  with  the  general  advice,  which  the  mention 
of  them  of  itself  involves, — “  Take  care  of  the  great  events, 
and  the  little  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

But  in  my  own  selection  this  evening  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  wish  to  take  one  of  these  points  on  which  I  might 
presume  all  of  my  hearers  to  be  more  or  less  familiar.  I 
therefore  propose  to  view  the  study  of  Modern  History 
through  the  eyes,  if  I  may  so  say,  not  of  a  great  age,  or 
event,  or  man,  but  of  a  great  place.  And  here  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  anticipate  me  in  the  selection  of  the  place  which 
I  shall  choose  as  my  instance.  Whatever  naght  be  the  mode 
by  which  I  should  enforce  or  illustrate  the  study  of  Modern 
History  elsewhere,  here  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to 
be  by  the  study  of  London. 

It  is  the  peculiar  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  like  this,  that  what  others  gain  from  the  study  and 
enjoyment  of  Nature,  you  may  gain  from  the  study  and 
enjoyment  of  History.  What  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
botany,  are  to  the  dwellers  in  rustic  parishes,  that  History 
is  to  the  occupants  of  streets,  the  neighbours  of  houses, 
whose  very  names  are  famous.  The  pleasure  which  a 
botanist  finds  in  the  flowers  along  the  common  pathways  of 
his  daily  walks — the  pleasure  which  the  geologist  finds  in 
hills,  and  valleys,  and  roads,  and  railroads,  as  if  their  very 
sides  were  hung  with  beautiful  pictures,  which  to  him  alone 
are  visible — this  same  pleasure  is  given  to  the  historian 
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as  he  looks  at  the  buildings,  as  he  sees  the  names,  of  even 
the  commonest  streets  in  London.  He  sees  there  what 
others  see  not;  and,  as  the  structure  of  the  earth  to  a  student 
of  geology  becomes  an  orderly  and  beautiful  system  instead 
of  a  disjointed  mass  of  stone  and  earth,  so  London,  to  a 
student  of  History,  instead  of  a  mere  collection  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  becomes  a  book  in  which  the  history  of  the 
past  is  written  on  every  street,  and  in  every  square,  as  in 
the  pages  of  some  richly-illuminated  volume. 

Let  me,  then,  so  far  as  the  present  time  will  allow, 
unfold  this  book  before  you,  and  show  you  how  in  it  some 
of  the  most  striking  lessons  of  History  may  be  convoyed, 
where,  perhaps,  you  may  least  expect  to  find  them. 

Before  I  go  into  any  detail,  let  me  make  two  remarks 
which  apply  to  London  as  a  wnolc.  First,  the  mere  fact 
of  its  grandeur  —  of  its  vast  size — of  the  eeaseless  stir 
and  excitement  of  its  daily  and  hourly  life — is  an  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  eomprehension  of  History  far  beyond  what 
those  can  have  who  live  away  from  it.  It  raises  us  out 
of  ourselves— it  gives  us  a  eonsciousness  of  nearness  to 
the  groat  pulses  ot  national  life.  No  thoughtful  person, 
who  can  remember  his  first  entrance  into  London,  can  fail 
to  look  back  upon  it  as  an  epoch  in  his  life.  To  have  seen, 
for  the  first  time*,  that  countless  tide  of  human  beings — 
to  look,  for  the  first  time,  from  one  of  the  bridgo.s,  or  from 
any  height,  within  or  around  the  city,  over  the  vast  region, 
rather  than  town,  which  is  included  within  the  name  of 
“London” — is  a  shock  like  that  which  the  Engli.shman  ex- 
perienees  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  lands  amidst  the  un¬ 
wonted  sights  and  sounds  of  a  Continental  port, — which 
the  European  traveller  experiences  when,  for  the  first  time, 
he  eneountt'rs  the  strange,  yet  familiar,  images  of  an  Eastern 
land.  London,  as  has  been  truly  said,  however  deficient  in 
splendour  or  beauty,  is  yet,  by  the  mer#  fact  of  its  inunense 
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size,  “  sublime  with  the  sublimity  of  sea  or  of  mountains.” 
It  conveys,  to  any  one  who  views  it  in  connexion  with  its 
History,  the  same  elevating  and  ennobling  feelings  which 
sea  or  mountains  give  to  those  who  live  within  their  reach. 
It  teaches  us,  in  this  respect,  exactly  that  lesson  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  of  moderation  which  we  ought  to  derive  from 
the  magnitude  and  many-sidedness  of  famous  events  and 
famous  men. 

But,  secondly,  there  is  another  circumstance  in  the  histo¬ 
rical  aspect  of  London  which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to 
detract  from  its  interest,  but  which  still  has  a  peculiar 
lesson  of  its  own  to  tell  us.  You  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
London  what  you  find  in  many  Continental  cities — the  actual 
scenes  of  many  great  events.  Look  over  the  history  of 
England,  and  you  will  find  that,  except  the  State-trials,  im¬ 
prisonments,  executions,  and  meetings  of  Parliament,  hardly 
any  great  event  has  happened  in  London.  Look,  on  the 
other  hand,  over  the  history  of  France,  and  you  will  find 
that  hardly  any  great  event  has — at  least  in  later  times — 
happened  out  of  Paris.  What  a  key  is  this  to  the  cha¬ 
racters,  the  feelings,  the  revolutions,  of  the  two  countries ! 
We  see,  by  a  glance  at  Paris,  how  entirely  France  is  the 
nation  of  a  great  city  ;  we  see,  by  a  glance  at  London,  how 
entirely  London  is  the  city  of  a  great  nation.  Wo  see  this, 
and  we  feel  at  once  its  importance  to  our  whole  mode  of 
regarding  the  relations  of  the  capital  to  the  country.  We 
feel  that,  great  as  London  is,  England  is  a  thousand  times 
greater ;  our  pride  and  our  thankfulness  is,  not  that  we  are 
Londoners,  but  that  we  are  Englishinon ;  not  that  we  rule 
the  country,  but  that  the  country  ruks  us;  and  that  in  the 
welfare  of  that  common  country  the  highest  nobleman,  the 
busiest  citizen,  the  most  retired  rustic,  has,  I  will  not  say  an 
equal,  but  certainly  a  deep  and  a  common  interest. 

And  now,  from  these  two  general  remarks  on  this  great 
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book  of  English  history,  which  all  of  you  have,  as  it  were, 
in  your  hands  whilst  I  speak, — from  these  two  remarks, 
telling  you  what  you  are,  and  what  you  are  not,  to  expect 
in  its  pages, — ^let  me  open  those  pages  and  go  through  them, 
not,  indeed,  in  detail,  but  selecting  such  parts  as  chiefly  bear 
on  the  subject  now  before  us. 

First,  as  in  all  history,  we  must  go  back  as  far  as  we 
can,  and  find  that  basis  on  which  it  must  always  rest, 
namely,  its  geography.  No  one  can  ever  gain  a  clear  notion 
of  historical  events  without  a  clear  notion  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  have  been  enacted :  and  this  is  specially  impor¬ 
tant  with  regard  to  capital  cities.  Ask  always  what  was 
the  reason  why  this  or  that  place  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  metropolis  of  a  great  nation,  and  you  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  learned  one  chief  characteristic  of  the  nation 
itself.  Was  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  situation  of 
London?  Was  there  anything  which  might  have  taught  a 
Druid  of  ancient  times  what  was  in  store  for  his  coming 
country,  as  he  sat  where  we  are  now  assembled  ? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  try  to  see  London  as  he  then  saw 
it.  A  long  range  of  rising  ground,  covered  with  a  vast 
forest,  full  of  wild  deer,  wild  boars,  and  wild  bulls — descend¬ 
ing  from  what  are  now  the  hills  of  Hampstead  in  a  gradual 
slope  to  a  broad  river,  steeply  on  the  east,  through  a  deep 
morass  on  the  west-~a  few  streams  rushing  dowm  from  the 
hills,  through  the  woods,  into  the  river — this  was  the  most 
ancient  form  of  London.  Most  of  these  features  it  is  difiicult 
now  even  to  imagine,  much  less  to  recognise ;  yet  some  of 
them  still  linger  where  you  would  least  expect. 

In  the  depths  of  the  city  you  may  remember  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  churches  —  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  By  that  church  there  flows  the  Brook 
of  London  Wall — the  Wall-brook — which  still  rushes  down 
with  such  a  torrent  that  a  workman,  clearing  the  sewer 
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which  it  now  forms,  was  once  carried  away  by  it.  Every 
one  knows  Holborn  Hill,  but  how  few  remember  that  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  Old  Bourne  or  stream  which,  rising 
in  High  Holborn,  ran  down  that  steep  declivity,  and  turned 
the  mills  at  Turnmill,  or  Turnbull  Street,  at  the  bottom, — 
the  River  of  Wells,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  from  those 
old  consecrated  springs  which  now  lie  choked  and  buried 
in  Clerken  Well,  and  Holy  Well,  and  St.  Clement’s  Well. 
Fleet  Ditch,  Fleet  Street,  Fleet  Market — all  mark  the  course 
of  the  brook,  called,  from  its  rapidity,  the  Fleet,  rising  far 
away  in  the  breezy  slopes  of  Hampstead.  Tyburn,  in  like 
manner,  is  the  brook  of  the  Tye,  or  Aye,  which,  after  giving 
name,  first,  to  Mary-le-bourne  (now  corrupted  into  Mary- 
bone),  and  then  to  Upper  and  Lower  Brook  Street,  and 
running  under  the  mount  of  Mount  Street,  and  under 
“  Hay,"  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called  (from  this  stream)  “  Aye 
Hill,”  ran  out  through  the  Green  Park,  and  spread  into 
the  western  morass  of  which  I  spoke  before.  That  morass 
occupied  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Belgravia, — which,  as 
you  know,  has  been  but  recently  reclaimed, — and  the  still 
older  marsh  inclosed  between  the  river  and  the  Long  Ditch 
which  once  gave  its  name  to  what  is  now  Great  George 
Street  in  Westminster,  and  so  formed  a  marshy  island,  over¬ 
grown  with  thickets,  whence  it  was  called  Thorney  Island, 
on  which  rose,  in  after  days,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Now,  when  you  think  how  completely  most  of  these 
natural  features  have  been  obscured,  you  may  wonder  what 
connexion  they  can  have  with  any  subsequent  history  of  the 
great  city  which  has  grown  out  of  them.  But,  even  if  there 
were  no  direct  connexion,  there  is  still  something  almost 
affecting  in  the  thought  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  far 
removed  from  our  mother  earth,  from  natural  influences, 
as  you  might  suppose.  There  is  something  of  a  quaint  and 
touching  interest  to  remember  that  the  great  arteries  of  our 
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crowded  streets,  the  vast  sewers  which  cleanse  our  habita¬ 
tions,  are  fed  by  the  life-blood  of  those  old  and  living  streams 
— that  underneath  our  tread  the  Tyburn,  and  the  Oldbourne, 
and  the  Fleet,  and  the  Wall-brook,  are  still  pursuing  their 
ceaseless  course — still  ministering  to  the  good  of  man, 
though  in  a  far  different  fashion  than  when  Druids  drank 
of  their  sacred  springs,  and  Saxons  were  baptized  in  their 
rushing  waters,  centuries  and  ages  ago. 

But  amidst  all  these  changes  there  is  one  natural  feature 
which  remains  the  same — the  River  Thames — the  largest 
river  in  England — In^re  widening  to  an  almost  majestic  size, 
yet  not  too  wide  for  thoroughfare — the  direct  communication 
between  London  and  the  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
London  and  the  inland  counties  on  the  other.  When  roads 
were  bad,  when  robbers  were  many,  when  the  forests  were 
still  thick — then,  even  more  than  now,  the  Thames  was  the 
great  highway  of  English  life — the  great  inlet  and  outlet  of 
English  commerce.  Here,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the 
coracles,  or  wdeker-boats,  of  the  British  tribes,  the  galleys 
of  the  Roman  armies,  were  moored,  which  gave  to  the  place 
its  name — now  through  its  thousand  masts  and  funnels  far 
more  appropriate  than  in  its  first  origin — the  city  q/"  ships. 
Such  is  th(  probable  meaning  of  the  name  of  London,  whicli 
it  bore  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when  it  first 
appears  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  even  before  the  birth  of 
Modem  History.  Such  was  the  situation  which  ultimately 
fixed  its  supremacy  over  all  the  other  towns  which  have  at 
various  times  claimed  to  be  capitals  of  England — York, 
Canterbury,  and  Winchester, — such  the  omen  which  it  gave, 
even  at  its  very  birth,  of  being  the  scat  of  the  greatest 
maritime  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
Thames  is  the  parent  of  London.  The  chief  river  of  England 
has  given  birth,  by  a  natural  consequence,  to  England's 
greatest  city.  The  old  historic  stream,  which  gathered  on 
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the  banks  of  its  upper  course  Oxford,  Eton,  Windsor,  and 
Richmond,  had  already,  before  the  first  beginning  of  those 
ancient  seats  of  learning  and  of  regal  luxury,  become  on 
these  its  lower  banks  the  home  of  England’s  commerce 
and  England’s  power. 

This  is  the  chief  natural  element  of  London  connected 
with  its  subsequent  growth;  but  the  others  w'hich  I  men¬ 
tioned  have  not  been  without  importance  in  determining 
the  rest  of  its  fortunes.  The  slight  rising  grounds  on  the 
east  naturally  became  the  seat  of  the  city.  Corn  Hill, 
Tower  Hill,  and  Ludgate  Hill,  still  remind  us  that  the  old 
London,  like  all  fastnesses  and  capitals,  took  advantage  of 
whatever  strength  their  natural  situation  afforded  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  you  go  up  to  Corn-Hill,  the  original  seat  of 
British  chiefs  and  Roman  governors,  as  you  feel  the  ground 
swelling  under  your  feet  when  you  begin  the  ascent  from 
Fleet  Street  to  St.  Paul’s,  or  as  you  see  the  eminence  on 
which  stands  the  Tower  of  London,  the  oldest,  and  once 
the  chief  pivlace  and  fortress  of  our  English  kings,  you  have 
bedbre  you  the  reasons  which  fixed  what  is  properly  called 
the  city"  of  London  on  its  present  site.  There  the  first 
dwellers  of  the  land  looked  down  on  the  river  beneath ; 
drank  of  the  fresh  rivulets  in  the  winding  valleys  which 
intersected  their  earthen  bulwarks ;  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Fleet  protected  them  on  the  west — the  rushing  Wall- 
brook  on  the  east ;  behind  them  was  the  great  forest,  with 
its  savage  beasts  ;  before  them  was  the  Thames,  then  spread¬ 
ing  far  and  wide  over  what  were  then  the  lakes  and 
marshes  of  Lambeth  and  Southwark.  And  when  from  these 
heights,  if  I  maj'  so  call  them,  you  descend  to  the  level 
plain,  and  ask  how  it  is  that  the  scat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  these  eastern  eminences  to  that  remote 
comer  in  Westminster,  where  it  is  now  fixed ;  there  again 
the  original  cause  may  be  found  in  the  wild  morass — the 
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thorny  thickets  which  occupied  the  ground  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  one  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  whole  of  what 
we  now  call  We|tminster  is  the  great  Abbey,  of  which  the 
first  foundation  was  laid  by  a  Saxon  king  in  the  seventli 
century ;  and  the  situation  of  that  Abbey,  as  of  most  mo¬ 
nastic  institutions,  was  probably  fixed  by  the  nearness  to 
the  river  side,  whence  they  could  receive  provisions  with 
less  trouble  and  diflSculty;  and  also  by  the  jungle  and  marsh, 
which  made  the  island  on  which  they  were  settled  a  natural 
refuge  from  the  savage  marauders  who  then  infested  the 
country.  And  round  the  Abbey,  thus  entrenched  within 
its  deep  morass,  gradually  sprang  up,  first,  the  favourite 
Palace  of  the  sovereigns,  who  felt  more  secure  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  sanctuary  than  even  in  their  own  for¬ 
tress  in  the  Tower,  and  then  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace, 
the  “Chambers” — the  “Houses” — first  one,  and  then  both 
“Houses”  of  Parliament,  which  have  now  grown  in  power 
and  grandeur  till  they  have  absorbed  the  whole  site  of  that 
ancient  habitation  of  their  sovereign. 

If  there  are  any  Scotchmen  here  present, — if  any  who 
have  visited  the  beautiful  capital  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
it  may  help  you  to  understand  what  I  have  said  about 
London,  if  I  compare  it  with  the  same  features  exhibited 
on  a  smaller  scale — but  still  more  forcibly — in  Edinburgh. 
There  you  will  remember  the  Castle  on  its  high  rock,  cor¬ 
responding  to  Cornhill  and  the  Tower  of  London, — then  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  the  High  Street,  corresponding  (as  I 
shall  afterwards  show  you)  to  our  Strand, — then  the  old 
Palace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  or  Holy  Rood,  which,  like  Westminster,  stood  in 
early  times  amidst  what  was  once  a  thick  forest. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  original  aspect  of  London 
than,  perhaps,  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves,  because  it  is 
never  out  of  place  to  trace  back  to  its  very  first  causes  tlio 
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origin  of  what  has  since  become  famous — because  the  in¬ 
fluence  thus  exercised  over  our  history  by  the  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  capital  city  is  an  index  of  that  constant  inter¬ 
weaving  of  God’s  Providence  with  man’s  eflforts,  of  which 
all  History  is  composed.  On  the  one  hand,  without  its  river, 
without  its  morasses,  without  its  fresh  streams,  without  its 
gentle  eminences,  London  would  not  have  been  what  it  is ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  energy,  and  the  courage, 
and  the  piety,  first  of  the  Roman  colonists,  who  chose  this  as 
their  harbour, — then  of  the  Saxons,  then  of  the  Normans, 
then  of  the  great  English  empire, — without  all  this,  the 
Thames  and  its  tributary  brooks  would  have  flowed  in 
vain, —  the  hills  of  Ludgate  and  the  Tower  would  have 
remained  steep  banks  of  London  clay, — the  place  where  the 
most  august  assembly  of  the  world  is  at  this  moment  de¬ 
bating  the  fortunes  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  would  still  have 
been  an  impenetrable  thicket  in  a  pestilential  marsh. 

This  is  one  advantage  of  studying  History  through  the 
medium  of  a  great  place  like  London  —  that  it  takes  us 
back  to  the  time  before  History  began,  and  out  of  which  it 
sprang.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  enables  us,  perhaps, 
more  vividly  than  anything  else,  to  imagine  the  difference 
between  our  times  and  those  which  have  gone  before. 
Doubtless,  we  are  in  many  important  points  the  same  as 
were  our  ancestors.  We  are  men,  we  are  Christians,  we  are 
Englishmen,  as  they  were.  But  we  do  not  enough  re¬ 
member  how  differently,  in  many  points,  they  must  have 
placed  things  before  their  minds — what  different  ideas  the 
same  objects,  the  same  words,  the  same  n.ames  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  nature,  in  art,  must  have  suggested  to  them 
and  to  us.  One  easy  and  ready  mode  of  thus  recalling  the 
past,  at  least  in  its  outward  form,  is  by  familiarity  with 
the  relics  which  it  has  left,  few  and  far  between,  in  an 
ancient  city  like  this. 
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But,  perhaps,  before  I  go  further,  I  ought  to  remind  you 
of  one  melancholy  cause  why  the  old  City  of  London  con¬ 
tains  so  much  less  of  these  past  recollections  than  any  other 
city  equally  ancient  ;  and  that  is,  the  great  Fire  which 
raged  for  four  long  days  and  nights  in  the  disastrous  year 
of  1666.  And,  in  speaking  of  this  great  Fire,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  historical  lessons 
which  it  teaches  us.  One  is,  that  though  it  destroyed  much 
it  cleared  away  much.  If  it  carried  away  fine  old  churches, 
and  beautiful  wooden  houses,  and  dark  winding  alleys,  it  also 
carried  away  the  Plague.  The  Plague,  which  raged  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  has  never  attacked  us  since — and  that 
blessing  we  owe,  in  great  measure,  to  the  clearance  made  by 
the  Fire.  So  it  is  that  there  always  is  a  compensation  in 
human  events — no  evil  comes  without  its  good,  no  good 
without  its  evil.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  both. 

Another  lesson  that  the  Fire  teaches  us  is,  what  is 
contained  in  the  story  of  the  great  pillar  which  is  called  the 
Monument.  That  pillar,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
Pudding  Lane,  where  the  Fire  began,  as  by  an  odd  and 
well-known  coincidence  it  ended  in  Pie  Corner,  was  the 
Monument  of  which  Pope  speaks,  when  he  says — 

“  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

It  lies  now  no  longer.  The  lie  which  it  once  told  was  a 
ridiculous  calumny — that  the  city  was  burnt  (so  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  ran)  “  by  the  malice  and  treachery  of  the  Popish  fac¬ 
tion,”  who  were  at  that  time  even  more  unpopular  with  the 
mass  of  our  countrymen  than  they  are  now.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  recorded  this  was  erased  about  twenty  years 
ago.  The  Monument,  therefore,  now  remains  a  happy  in¬ 
stance  of  what  it  is  often  the  privilege  of  history  to  record, 
an  instance  of  at  least  one  cause  of  needless  irritation  gone 
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to  the  abyss,  whence  it  will  no  more  return, — a  proof  that 
truth  and  justice  have  no  need  of  support  from  folly  and 
falsehood. 

But  now  let  me  very  briefly  go  through  such  points  as 
escaped  the  Fire,  and  as  may  best  recall  to  us  the  successive 
stages  of  Modern  History  with  which  London  has  kept  pace. 

First,  there  is  the  earliest  beginning  of  London  and  of 
England — when  the  armies  of  the  Roman  conqueror  lifted 
up  the  veil  which  concealed  Britain  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Last  week  you  heard  of  the  noble  deeds  and  words 
of  the  touching  life  and  tragical  death  of  the  Roman  orator 
Cicero.  Is  there  anything  which  can  recall  him  or  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  your  thoughts  as  you  pass  to  and  fro  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London  ?  In  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate  (a  church  famous  for  the  burial  and 
the  marriage  of  two  of  our  greatest  men  in  later  times — the 
burial  of  Milton  and  the  marriage  of  Cromwell),  many  of 
you  may  have  seen — but  many  of  you,  perhaps,  have  never 
seen — the  venerable  remains  of  the  old  Roman  wall  imbedded 
in  the  huge  bastion  of  later  times,  as  truly  a  fragment  of 
Roman  workmanship  as  the  columns  that  are  now  standing 
in  the  Forum,  or  the  aqueducts  that  still  stretch  their 
melancholy  and  majestic  lines  along  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna.  And  if  you  chance,  as  you  walk  up  Cannon  Street, 
to  cast  a  glance,  on  your  left-hand  side,  at  the  wall  of  St. 
Swi thin’s  Church — you  will  there  see,  in  the  ancient  frag¬ 
ment  called  London  Stone,  a  memorial  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  mighty  nation  carried  their  customs  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  world.  That  stone  was  the  central 
stone,  or  terminus,  from  which  radiated  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  those  magnificent  roads,  running  straight  as  an  arrow 
over  hill  and  valley,  north,  and  west,  and  south,  and  east, 
for  which  the  Romans  were  so  justly  celebrated — the  great 
instruments  by  which  they  replenished,  and  subdued,  and 
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civilised,  the  nations  that  were  subject  to  their  sway. 
Such  a  stone — called  the  Golden  Milestone — stood  in  the 
Roman  Forum  amidst  all  the  splendour  of  the  statues,  and 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches,  which  adorned  that  glorious 
scene.  Such,  on  a  miniature  scale — making  London,  even 
in  that  its  first  infancy,  so  far  as  they  could,  a  copy  of 
their  own  great  capital — is  the  stone  which  you  can  still 
see,  and  feel,  and  touch,  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  city,  except  Rome,  that  has  ever  yet  arisen. 

These  relics  of  Roman  times  lie  barely  within  our  subject 
— but  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  Modern  History,  though 
not  within  the  province  of  Modern  History  itself ;  and  they 
are  for  this  very  reason  important,  as  reminding  you  that 
out  of  Ancient  History  Modem  History  rose — that  the 
study  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  indispensable  to  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  growth  of  our  own  country,  and  constitution, 
and  religion.  They  are  the  witnesses,  in  the  midst  of  the 
roar  and  whirl  of  modern  times,  to  the  importance  and  the 
value  to  our  history  and  to  our  education  of  what  we  call 
Classical  Studies. 

From  this  remote  age  let  us  come  nearer  to  our  own 
time.  I  will  not  detain  you  in  the  periods  of  British,  of 
Saxon,  and  Danish  history,  further  than  to  give  you  two  or 
three  instances  which  may,  at  least,  give  a  transient  gleam 
of  interest  to  names  and  streets  which  connect  us  with  those 
distant  epochs. 

I  know  not  whether  the  British  period  is  too  obscure  to 
justify  any  allusion.  What  traces  there  are  of  its  existence 
can  at  best  be  very  doubtful  ;  yet  I  cannot  altogether  forget 
that  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  claims  to  stand  on  the  most  an¬ 
cient  consecrated  ground  in  England  ;  that  it  pretends  (as 
you  may  still  see,  if  you  read  the  brass-plate  in  its  vestry) 
to  take  precedence  even  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s 
— ^yes,  and  I  must  add  even  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Can- 
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terbury  itself ;  for  there,  as  the  story  runs,  the  first  British 
king,  Lucius,  lived  and  was  baptized,  four  hundred  years 
before  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  Ethelbert,  and  made  it 
the  metropolitan  church  of  his  whole  kingdom, — the  same 
Lucius,  on  whom,  in  his  after  years,  we  unexpectedly  stum¬ 
ble,  if  we  travel  abroad  amongst  the  Alps  of  Eastern  Swit¬ 
zerland,  as  one  of  the  British  missionaries,  who  gave  up  his 
crown  to  go  and  convert  those  wild  mountaineers  to  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

So  much  for  British  times.  In  Saxon  times,  how  few  there 
are  who  remember,  as  they  pass  through  Addle  Street,  in  the 
City,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the  great 
King  Athelstane,  who  broke  down  the  last  resistance  of  the 
British  race— carried  the  banner  of  the  White  Horse  of  the 
Saxon  to  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  and  slew  the  last  King 
of  Cumberland,  whose  bones  lie  buried  under  the  huge  cairn, 
between  Grasmere  and  Keswick,  called  from  him  Dunmail 
Raise.  In  Danish  times,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  this, 
— in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  you 
may  be  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  brief  power  of  that 
savage  nation  was  overthrown,  and  the  few  that,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  their  English  wives,  survived  the  extirpation  of 
their  countrymen,  were  constrained  to  live  on  that  spot, — shut 
out,  as  you  will  observe,  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster 
on  the  one  side,  from  the  city  of  London  on  the  other, — a 
desolate,  isolated,  solitary  refuge,  as  it  then  was,  fit  for  the 
dwelling-place  and  burial-place  of  an  accursed  and  Pagan 
race. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  periods  which,  though  still  remote, 
bring  before  us  more  clearly  the  state  of  London,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  England,  in  times  more  within  the  reach  of  our  own 
history.  I  have  spoken  of  the  two  extreme  points  of  London 
— the  City  on  the  east,  and  Westminster  on  the  west.  Let 
us  follow  its  growth  between  the  two ; — let  us  see  how  far 
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its  gradual  expansion  has  received  the  impress  of  the  events 
that  have  rolled  during  the  course  of  ages  within  and  around 
it.  Temple  Bar,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  limit  of  the  city. 
From  thence  to  Whitehall  was  for  many  centuries  a  free  and 
open  space — not,  indeed,  uninhabited,  but  still  occupied  only 
by  occasional  houses  or  villages,  whose  existence  we  can  still 
trace  in  the  names  as  we  pass  through  what  is  now  one  long 
unbroken  mass  of  streets. 

First,  what  is  the  great  region  on  one  side  of  which  we 
are  now  assembled?  It  is  the  Strand,  the  shore,  of  the 
River  Thames — once  lined  with  the  palaces  of  the  old 
nobility,  whose  beautiful  gardens  sloped  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  they  embarked  in  their  stately  barges,  and 
then  went  to  and  fro  on  the  river,  not  yet  crowded  with 
its  countless  steamers,  to  Lambeth,  to  Westminster,  to  the 
Tower,  as  their  business  or  pleasure  called  them.  Every 
name,  as  you  look  right  and  left  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  Strand  is  the  name  or  group  of  names  of  some  illus¬ 
trious  family — Somerset,  Cecil,  Salisbury,  Arundel,  Surrey, 
Norfolk.  Two  instances  only  I  will  select  out  of  the  whole 
mass.  One  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand.  If  any  of 
you  look  carefully,  you  will  see  in  rapid  succession  George 
Street,  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street ;  then  a  little  behind.  Of 
Alley,*  Buckingham  Street.  Those  streets,  that  alley,  those 
shops,  mark  the  site  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  splendid 

Since  this  Lecture  was  delivered,  I  have  learned  that*  Of  Alley" 
has  disappeared.  It  had  become  such  a  haunt  of  vice  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  very  name  of  the  locality;  and  this  change  of 
name  and  purpose  has  thus  become  another  incident  in  the  associations  of 
a  place  which  had  been  for  so  many  generations  only  linked  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  crime  and  sin.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  time  (if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  the  excellent  Vicar  of  the  parish,  from  whom  I  derive  my  infor¬ 
mation)  to  hear  “  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascending  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  those  ancient  resorts  of  vice,"  and  to  witness  “a  devout 
X)ngregation  assembled  in  that  long  desolate  heritage." 
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palaces  in  England — York  House,  once  the  palace  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  York — then  of  the  wicked  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  you  may  remember  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  whose  names  are  now 
preserved,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  streets  and  alley  into  which 
his  property  was  afterwards  divided.  The  other  instance  I 
will  take  is  that  of  the  place  where  we  are  now  met.  Exeter 
Hall  is  so  called  from  Burleigh  House,  afterwards  Exeter 
House,  which  took  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  and 
his  father,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  Prime  Minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  statesmen  that  this 
country  ever  possessed.  Between  Burleigh  Street,  which 
runs  on  my  right,  and  Exeter  Street,  which  runs  on  my  left, 
rose  the  noble  mansion  which  witnessed  the  consultations  of 
that  great  man  against  enemies  abroad  and  rebels  at  home — 
Spanish  Armada  and  Irish  insurrections — and  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  Church,  the  Monarchy,  and  the  Empire  on  their 
present  solid  basis.  I  know  not  how  far  historical  associa¬ 
tions  may  be  supposed  to  linger  round  a  place  which  has  lost 
all  vestiges  of  its  ancient  aspect,  but  aay  one  who  considers 
how  grave  and  how  complicated  are  the  questions  which 
are  from  time  to  time  discussed  within  these  walls,  couid 
wish  no  better  wish  for  their  successful  issue  than  that  they 
might  be  viewed  in  the  calm  spirit  of  the  enlightened  and 
high-minded  counsellor  who  once  lived  and  died  within  the 
precincts  of  this  famous  Hall. 

From  the  Strand  let  us  advance  into  what  is  still  an  open 
space.  St.  Martin’8-in-the-/’iWrf5  still  reminds  you  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  it  stood  a  village  church  in 
green  fields;  and  Charing  Cross  recalls  one  of  the  most 
touching  scenes  in  English  history,  when  the  long  funeral 
procession  of  Eleanor,  the  beloved  wife  of  King  Edward  I., 
who  had  sucked  the  poison  from  his  wounded  arm  in  the 
Holy  Land,  halted,  for  the  last  time,  before  it  reached  its  final 
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resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  little  village 
which  from  her  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  of  Charing — 
La  Chere  Reine — The  Dear  Queen;  and  in  which  was 
erected  the  last  and  most  beautiful  of  the  memorials  called 
from  her  “  Queen  Eleanor’s  crosses.” 

There  is  a  statue  in  Charing  Cross  which  almost  irre¬ 
sistibly  takes  us  on  a  few  steps  to  one  of  the  most  historical 
spots  in  London.  Yesterday — the  30th  of  January — was  the 
anniversary  of  that  scene  which  has  made  Whitehall  Place 
for  ever  memorable,  by  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
King  Charles  I.  It  is  one  of  the  few  scenes  in  English 
history  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  time  and  place, 
you  can  still  follow  step  by  step  from  beginning  to  end. 
You  can  go  with  the  king  and  his  escort,  from  St.  James’s 
Palace,  where  he  slept  the  night  before, — you  can  cross  St. 
James’s  Park  with  him  on  that  cold,  wintry  morning, — ^you 
can  imagine  him  entering  from  the  Park  the  long  gallery 
that  then  ran  across  the  street,  joining  together  the  two 
parts  of  Whitehall  Palace, — ^you  can  fancy  him  passing 
llirough  the  Banqueting  Hall,  the  only  part  of  the  Palace 
that  remains,  now  turned  into  Whitehall  Chapel.  You  must 
then  imagine  him  issuing  from  an  aperture  made  in  the 
wall,  east  of  the  Hall.  You  can  see  the  vast  mass  of  human 
heads  far  away  to  Charing  Cross  on  one  side,  and  to  West¬ 
minster  on  the  other.  You  may  fancy  the  old  Archbishop 
Usher  sitting,  an  awe-struck  spectator,  on  the  roof  of  what 
is  now  the  Admiralty,  and  fainting  away  as  he  saw  the  axe 
descend.  You  may  hear  the  deep  groan  which  burst  forth 
from  the  whole  assembled  multitude,  as  the  head  of  the  King 
— still  beloved  in  spite  of  his  faults  and  because  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes — trolled  on  the  scaffold.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
various  questions  which  that  scene  raises  ;  they  would 
furnish  a  Lecture  in  themselves.  I  now  only  notice  it  that 
you  may  remember  that  there  is  the  place  where  you  may 
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form  a  picture  of  its  outward  aspect  to  your  mind’s  eye. 
But  there  is  another  spot  in  Whitehall  which  illustrates  so 
well  and  so  briefly  another  part  of  English  history,  that  I 
must  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  Pass  behind  the  Banquet¬ 
ing  Hall — step  into  the  open  space  by  Whitehall  Gardens. 
You  may  possibly  have  turned  in  there  to  look  at  the  house 
of  the  great  statesman  for  whose  untimely  death  four  years 
ago  all  London,  as  it  was  truly  said,  “  mourned  as  one 
family.”  Pass  into  that  open  space,  and  observe  another 
statue.  Who  is  the  King  there  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
palace  court  ?  It  is  the  son  of  Charles — the  hardly  less  un¬ 
fortunate  James  II.  It  is,  with  one  exception,  the  only 
statue  of  that  wayward  and  obstinate  king  which  exists 
in  England.  That  one  exception  is  over  the  gateway  of 
the  oldest,  and,  I  trust,  not  the  least  useful  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  then  Jaeobite 
head,  Obadiah  W’'alkcr.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  of  the 
statue  having  been  erected  either  in  London  or  Oxford,  but 
the  fact  of  its  continuance  in  Whitehall,  to  which  I  call 
your  attention.  It  was  erected  a  short  time  before  his  flight, 
but  it  remained  after  the  occupation  of  that  very  same  palace 
by  his  rival  and  enemy,  William  III.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
contrast  between  Paris  and  London — between  France  and 
England.  I  know  of  no  more  striking  instance  of  it  than 
the  contrast  between  the  total  overthrow  of  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  past  dynasties  by  those  who  succeed  them  in 
France,  and  the  permission  accorded  to  this  memorial  of 
James  to  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  palace  by  the  very  man 
who  had  driven  out  the  king  whom  it  represents.  Look  at 
it  in  this  aspeet,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  instructive 
— I  had  almost  said  one  of  the  most  edifying — monuments 
in  London.  It  tells  of  the  mildness,  of  the  moderation,  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  revolution,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries.  It  tells  us  of  the  regard  for  law,  of  the 
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respect  for  the  past,  of  the  dislike  to  violent  changes  which, 
combined  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  was  then,  with  manly  love 
of  freedom  and  independence,  constitutes  the  greatest  charm 
of  our  national  history — the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  our  national  character.  Long  may  we  keep  it ; 
long  may  the  wise  and  peaceful  lessons  of  Whitehall  Gardens 
prevail,  as  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  bloody  and  mournful 
recollections  of  Whitehall  Place  ! 

Let  us  briefly  follow  the  course  of  London  westward. 
G  radually  it  rolled  on.  What  the  Strand  was  once,  Grosvenor 
Square  became  in  later  times ;  and  what  Grosvenor  Square 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  Belgrave  Square  is  becoming 
now.  But  it  was  long  before  this  was  effected.  In  the  seven- 
t(;cnth  century,  Oxford  Road  was  the  highroad  running  to 
that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  through  fields  and  hedges ;  Pic¬ 
cadilly  was  the  name  of  a  solitary  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  ;  woodcocks  were  shot  in  Conduit  Street 
and  Regent  Street ;  the  little  brook,  of  which  I  spoke  before, 
which  gives  its  name  to  Brook  Street,  was  sufficient,  for 
many  years,  to  prevent  the  tide  of  houses  and  population 
from  advancing  to  its  western  bank.  Many  instances  might 
be  given  of  the  great  changes  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  westward  part  of  London  even  within  the  memory  of 
man.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one,  which  I  mention  partly 
because  it  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  partly  because  it 
is,  on  a  small  scale,  a  curious  illustration  of  what  often  has 
occurred  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  history  of  men  and  manners. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  gone  through  the  narrow  passage 
which  leads  between  the  gardens  of  Lansdowne  House  from 
Berkeley  Square  to  Piccadilly,  will  remember  the  iron  rails 
which  bar  its  entrances.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  since  the  incident  occurred  which  led  to  their  erection. 
A  distinguished  person,  now  dead,  was  sitting  in  his  study 
in  Bolton  Street;  he  heard  a  great  tumult  outside — ran 
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to  ask  what  it  was — was  told  that  a  mounted  highwayman 
had  robbed  a  gentleman  in  Piccadilly,  and  had  galloped 
down  Bolton  Row,  with  a  crowd  behind  him,  who  hoped  to 
catch  him  under  the  walls  of  Lansdowne  Gardens.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  the  highwayman  darted  down  the 
passage,  then  free  of  access,  climbed  up  the  steps  on  the 
further  side,  and  rode  off  through  Berkeley  Square,  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  pursuers.  And  it  was  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  an  escape  that  the  iron  rails  which  you  now 
see  were  placed  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  narrow 
passage. 

This  little  incident,  curious,  in  the  first  instance,  as  re¬ 
calling,  where  you  least  expect  it,  an  image  of  past  times, 
brings  me  to  a  graver  and  more  important  series  of  historical 
lessons,  which  London  may  well  teach  us  all.  The  iron  rails 
of  Lansdowne  Passage  are  a  memorial  of  a  state  of  insecurity 
which  has  now  passed  away  for  ever.  Whatever  other 
dangers  we  may  encounter  in  or  about  London,  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  never  again  see  a  mounted  highwayman  attacking  a 
traveller  in  Piccadilly,  or  escaping  at  full  gallop  through 
Berkeley  Square.  But  what  this  is  on  a  small  scale  is 
brought  before  us  on  the  largest  scale  elsewhere.  W’^herever 
you  turn  in  London,  you  see  what  is  the  most  reassuring  and 
encouraging  of  all  sights  that  History  furnishes — the  graves, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  gigantic  evils,  once  triumphant, 
acknowledged,  defended — now  trodden  under  foot  never  to 
revive.  Turn  your  steps  once  more  eastward,  and  look  up 
at  Temple  Bar.  Now  every  one  hurries  through  it  as  fast 
as  the  throng  will  allow.  But  transport  yourselves  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  back,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
one  amongst  the  thousands  who  now  rush  through  its  narrow 
arches  who  w'ould  not  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  up 
at  the  dreadful  sight  at  the  top  of  the  gateway.  Tliere  were 
fixed  the  grisly  heads  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  con 
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cemed  in  the  great  Stuart  Rebellion  of  1745.  There  they 
were  placed  immediately  after  the  execution,  and  there  they 
remained  rotting  away  year  by  year,  to  greet  you  on  your 
approach  to  the  city.  These  were  the  last — our  fathers  just 
saw  the  last  fragments  of  the  blanched  and  broken  skulls— 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  that  such  a  sight  will  be  no 
more  seen  there  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  I  do  not  venture 
into  the  controversy  whether  that  curious  gateway  should 
stand  or  fall ;  but  so  long  as  it  does  stand,  it  is  a  lasting 
memorial  of  one  evil,  at  least,  from  which  we  have  escaped 
for  ever.  We  are  now  sure  never  more  to  have  rebellions  of 
rival  families  against  the  constitutional  throne  of  these 
realms;  we  are  still  more  sure  never  again  to  see  such  a 
bloody  and  barbarous  practice  as  the  exhibition  of  our  ene¬ 
mies’  heads  in  the  great  thoroughfare  of  our  metropolis. 

Go  on  yet  again.  Look  once  more  at  the  Tower,  the 
ancient  citadel  and  palace  of  English  kings.  I  will  not  go 
through  its  eventful  history ;  I  will  only  ask  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  is  the  chief  recollection  which  it  presents.  Is  it  that 
of  the  seat  of  law  and  justice  ?  Is  it  of  a  sovereign  reigning 
happily  and  fearlessly  in  the  midst  of  a  virtuous  court  and  a 
loving  family  ?  No ;  it  is  almost  from  first  to  last  a  monument 
of  war,  of  oppression,  of  injustice.  Built  as  a  fortress  to  keep 
the  citizens  of  London  in  check,  always  uniting  within  its 
walls  the  prison  hard  by  the  palace,  and  close  beside  its 
walls  the  place  of  public  execution,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
spot  in  England  which  conveys  so  striking  a  picture  of  the 
violence  of  tha  middle  ages,  which  some  call  happy  and 
holy — the  odious  union  of  law  with  injustice,  and  monarchy 
with  tyranny,  out  of  which,  by  long  and  terrible  struggles, 
our  present  good  constitution  has  worked  itself  out  Of  the 
many  celebrated  persons  whose  names  you  see  scratched  on 
the  guard-room  of  the  Tower,  and  whose  mangled  remains 
lie  buried  in  the  Tower  Chapel,  how  few  were  traitors — how 
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many  were  martyrs !  Of  the  many  deaths  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  that  stately  edifice,  under  the  sanction,  almost 
under  the  eye,  of  archbishops,  and  statesmen,  and  kings, 
how  few  were  righteous  executions — how  many  were  judicial 
murders,  nay,  even  midnight  assassinations  ! 

Once  more.  Turn  northward  from  the  Tower,  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  walls,  and  look  out  on  the 
vacant  space  of  Smithfield.  It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago  since  the  beginning  of  those  terrible  days  when 
the  fires  were  lit  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of 
which  the  ashes  remained  even  till  our  own  time,  in  which 
perished  the  Protestant  victims  of  Queen  Mary’s  cruel  per¬ 
secution.  The  very  thought  of  those  dreadful  scenes  still 
rouses  the  indignation  of  every  Englishman.  But  it  is  not 
for  this  that  I  now  call  your  attention  to  them ;  it  is  to 
remind  you  that  the  fires  then  lighted  are  now,  and  have 
been  long,  extinguished,  never  again  to  be  kindled;  that 
this  great  evil  of  burning  men  and  women  for  differing  in 
opinion  from  ourselves  is  one  which  we  may  be  quite  sure 
will  never  return. 

I  dwell  upon  all  these  cases  for  two  reasons ;  first,  as  a 
reason  for  thankfulness,  and,  secondly,  as  an  example  and 
encouragement.  We  shall  never  again  see  the  gory  heads 
of  rebel  noblemen’  looking  down  upon  us  from  Temple  Bar ; 
we  shall  never  again  hear  of  kings  murdered  by  their  cousins 
and  uncles  in  the  Tower ;  we  shall  never  again  see  Reformers 
burnt  alive  in  Smithfield.  Let  us  thank  God  with  all  our 
hearts  that  from  these  evils  He,  through  the  progress  of  His 
Providence,  through  the  workings  of  His  good  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  of  nations,  has  set  us  for  ever  free.  They 
are  gone ;  we  have  left  them  very  far  behind  us ;  with  them, 
at  least,  we  need  trouble  ourselves  no  mqre ;  to  guard  against 
them  norv,  to  declaim  against  them  now,  is  like  putting  up 
crossbars  at  the  comers  of  our  streets  to  prevent  the  escape 
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of  mounted  robbers  from  Piccadilly.  But  do  they  teach  ug 
nothing  for  the  future  ?  Yes.  They  teach  us  that  as  those 
evils,  great  in  their  day,  have  now  been  put  down  entirely 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  so  evils  as  great  in  our 
own  day  may  and  must  be  put  down  by  ourselves  and  our 
children.  I  need  not  name  them.  Every  one  who  lives  in 
this  metropolis  must  know  of  evils,  social  and  moral, — in  his 
neighbourhood,  in  his  calling,  in  the  streets  and  the  alleys  of 
London, — sufficiently  great  to  require  all  the  energy  of  man, 
and  all  the  grace  of  God,  to  subdue  or  even  to  mitigate  their 
power.  Think  not  that  such  evils  are  insuperable.  Be  not 
discouraged ;  remember  that  evils  as  great  have  fallen ;  re¬ 
member  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar ;  remember  the  murders 
on  Tower  Hill ;  remember  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 

And  remember  also — which  brings  me  to  a  no  less 
important,  though  more  pleasing,  lesson  of  the  same  kind — 
remember  the  good  that,  even  amongst  all  this  evil,  existed 
in  former  times — the  salt  of  England,  the  salt  of  London 
then — the  warning  to  us  how  we  of  this  age  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  generations  which  are  yet  to  come.  There 
are  many  spots  to  which  I  might  call  your  memory,  as  the 
monuments  of  the  good  of  former  times — the  bright  spots 
of  Modem  History.  Recollections  of  Samuel  Johnson  meet 
us  almost  everywhere  ;  John  Milton  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church  ;  John  Bunyan  in  Bunhill  Fields  ;  John  Wesley  by 
the  City  Road ;  Oliver  Cromwell  under  Tyburn  Turnpike. 
But  there  are  two  such  places,  which  above  all  will  occur 
— two  which  are  happily  the  most  conspicuous  objects  to 
every  one  in  the  whole  metropolis — the  sight  of  which  we 
can  never  lose — the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul’s.  Each  of  them  in  itself  is  a  study  of  Modern 
History.  Any  one,  who  goes  through  the  tombs  of  those 
magnificent  churches,  and  asks  himself  who  and  what 
were  those  whose  remains  are  there  interred — what  they 
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did  for  England  and  the  world — why  they  are  buried  within 
those  walls — would  acquire  a  far  more  solid  and  lively 
knowledge  of  English  history  than  by  reading  many  books 
and  hearing  many  lectures.  But  I  confine  myself  to  the 
general  fact.  There  you  see  what  can  and  has  been  done 
by  the  genius,  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  the  piety  of 
Englishmen  in  times  past — there  you  may  think  what 
may  and  ought  to  bo  done  by  the  same  means  in  times 
future.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  vast 
majority,  I  doubt  not,  of  those  who  now  hear  me  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  instructive,  one  of  the  most  historical 
scenes  that  this  city  and  this  nation  has  ever  beheld.  You 
saw  the  long  funeral  procession  defiling  through  park,  and 
street,  and  square,  and  strand  ;  you  saw  London  turned  into 
a  vast  amphitheatre  of  gazing  multitudes  —  of  silent  and 
respectful  mourners  ;  you  saw  the  remains  of  England’s 
greatest  soldier  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  beneath  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Such  a  sight  was  instructive,  if  only  as 
helping  you  to  imagine  and  understand  like  events  in  former 
times.  But  it  is  instructive  also,  as  showing  what  one  man 
can  do — what  gratitude  one  man  can  earn — how  much  the 
rough  and  simple  virtues  of  a  man  devoted  to  his  public  duty 
can  avail  against  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  his  time. 

It  is  no  abrupt  transition  from  the  great  and  good  men 
who  sleep  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s,  to  fix 
your  thoughts  for  a  moment  on  those  buildings  themselves. 
They  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
of  our  city.  Let  us  ask,  as  the  concluding  lesson  which 
London  teaches  us,  what  we  may  learn,  as  often  as  we  look 
on  those  noble  towers  or  on  that  majestic  dome.  Look  at 
them  well.  Their  outward  aspect  conveys,  as  in  a  parable, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  truths  that  Modern 
History  can  teach  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than 
their  forms,  either  in  conception  or  execution.  They  re- 
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present  the  two  extremes  of  history  and  of  architecture. 
One  is  all  Gothic,  the  offspring  of  mediaeval  and  romantic 
ages — the  masterpiece  of  bishops,  and  monks,  and  crusaders. 
The  other,  though  first  founded  in  remote  antiquity,  yet 
dates  its  fame  from  the  time  when  the  Reformers  preached  at 
Paul’s  Cross  ;  and  its  present  building  is  the  highest  result 
of  that  style  of  classical  architecture  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  causes  that  produced  the  Reformation, 
and  which  a  century  later  was  carried  into  execution  by 
the  great  mechanical  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  who  admired  the  Abbey 
could  have  never  dreamed  of  a  building  like  St.  Paul’s ;  or, 
again,  when  he  who  admired  St.  Paul’s,  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  Abbei^^,  as  Gothic  and  barbarian.  Such 
prejudices  have  now  passed  away,  and  there  is,  I  trust,  no 
one  here  present  who  has  not  the  capacity  to  enjoy  them, 
and  admire  them,  both.  But  what  we  feel  with  regard  to 
the  different  manifestations  of  beauty  in  architecture,  this  is 
what  History  ought  to  teach  us  in  regard  to  the  different 
manifestations  of  goodness  and  truth  in  men  and  in  history. 
You  may  remember  the  old  proverb  about  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  That  proverb  took  its  first  origin  from  the  time 
when  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  were  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in 
London.  But  it  has  a  much  more  extensive  application,  of 
which  those  two  noble  edifices  may  always  serve  to  remind 
us.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  rob  Peter  for  paying  Paul — or  to  rob  Paul 
for  paying  Peter.  We  are  tempted  to  do  so,  if,  as  I  said, 
we  refuse,  in  our  admiration  of  one  kind  of  beauty,  to 
recognise  any  beauty  of  another  kind.  We  may  be  tempted 
still  more  seriously  to  do  so,  if  in  our  study  of  political  or 
religious  questions,  ancient  or  modern,  past  or  present,  we 
insist  on  dwelling  only  on  one  side,  and  never  looking  at  the 
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other.  This  is,  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense,  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  ;  it  is  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  variety 
of  character,  of  taste,  of  opinion,  which  God  himself  has 
forced  upon  us,  not  only  in  common  history,  but  in  the  most 
sacred  history  of  all.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  both 
alike  apostles  and  servants  of  their  common  Lord,  however 
differing  in  much  beside;  and  we  shall  read  history  to  no 
purpose  if  we  cannot,  in  like  manner,  admire  the  various 
forms  of  goodness  in  later  times,  acknowledging  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  in  each, 
and  the  higher  good  in  all.  And  to  that  higher  good,  each 
in  its  different  way,  St.  Peter’s  at  Westminster,  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  London,  point  surely  and  truly,  if  we  will  but  see 
it.  Their  foundations  are  on  the  graves  of  the  good  and 
wise  of  former  ages  ;  but  their  massive  structure — their 
towering  height — their  majestic  size — the  Gothic  pinnacles 
of  the  one — the  golden  Cross  of  the  other — remind  us  not 
only  of  what  is  around  us,  but  of  Who  is  above  us — remind 
us  of  that  Eternal  Power,  and  Strength,  and  Wisdom,  which 
is  above  and  beyond  all  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  world 
below. 

Such  were  the  monuments  which,  of  old,  our  fathers 
reared  to  remind  us  of  that  Divine  Presence.  It  may  be  that 
such  monuments  will  be  reared  no  more;  that  the  age  for 
erecting  such  outward  memorials  of  the  unseen  world  is  past 
and  gone.  Yet,  if  this  be  so,  the  more  need  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have — the  more  need,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  do 
in  our  day,  and  in  our  way,  what  in  their  day  and  their  way 
our  fathers  did  before  us.  When  I  think  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  greatness  of  this  city,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  my  Lecture — when  I  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  rising 
generation  now  gathered  before  me,  it  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  noble  works  of  Modern  History  are  finished. 
There  are  still  needed,  and  there  may  still  be  achieved,  for 
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London  and  for  England,  good  deeds,  as  vast  in  dimension, 
as  grand  in  design,  as  Abbey  or  Cathedral  that  ever  yet 
were  raised.  Out  of  the  vast  masses  of  your  and  our  poorer 
brethren,  through  the  examples  and  exertions  of  those  whom 
I  am  now  addressing,  the  true  Temple  and  Church  of  God 
must  be  built  up  and  renewed  amongst  us.  In  that  great 
work  may  you  and  all  of  us  be  enabled  to  bear  a  part,  by 
those  only  means  which,  under  God,  can  accomplish  it — by 
those  only  means  which  History  and  Revelation  alike  enforce 
upon  us — by  hope  and  humility,  by  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  by  the  energy  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  Christian  love. 


NOTE. 

For  most  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  refer  to  any  more  recondite  source  than  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  excellent  “Handbook  of  London.”  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  more  general  view  of  the  city  in 
its  successive  stages  may  turn  with  advantage  to  Stow’s 
“Survey”  and  Pennant’s  “Account  of  London,”  to  the 
curious  contemporary  description  of  London  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Fitzstephen,  and  to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  celebrated 
Chapter  on  the  State  of  Society  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  “  History  of  England.” 
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THE  TWO  RECORDS:  MOSAIC 
AND  GEOLOGICAL. 

It  is  now  exactly  fifty  years  since  a  clergyman  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Church,  engaged  in  lecturing  at  St.  Andrews,  took 
occasion,  in  enumerating  the  various  earths  of  the  chemist, 
to  allude  to  the  science,  then  in  its  infancy,  that  specially 
deals  with  the  rocks  and  soils  which  these  earths  compose. 
“  There  is  a  prejudice,”  he  remarked,  “  against  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  geologist  which  I  am  anxious  to  remove.  It 
lias  been  said  that  they  nurture  infidel  propensities.  It  ha.s 
been  alleged  that  geology,  by  referring  the  origin  of  the 
globe  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
^mtings  of  Moses,  undermines  our  faith  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  the  animating  prospects  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  which  it  unfolds.  This  is  a  false  alarm.  The  writings 
of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe." 

The  bold  lecturer  on  this  occasion, — for  it  needed  no 
small  courage  in  a  divine  of  any  established  church  to  take 
up,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  position  so  de¬ 
termined  on  the  geologic  side, — was  at  the  time  an  obscure 
young  man,  characterised,  in  the  small  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  by  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the  breadth 
and  originality  of  his  views  ;  but  not  yet  distinguished  in 
the  science  or  literature  his  country,  and  of  comparatively 
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little  weight  in  the  theological  field.  He  was  marked,  too, 
by  what  his  soberer  acquaintance  deemed  eccentricities  of 
thought  and  conduct.  When  the  opposite  view  was  all  but 
universal,  he  held  and  taught  that  Free  Trade  would  be  not 
only  a  general  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  would 
inflict  permanent  injury  on  no  one  class  or  portion  of  them  ; 
and,  further,  at  a  time  when  the  streets  and  lanes  of  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  were  lighted  with  oil  burnt  in 
lamps,  he  held  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  a  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  would  be  substituted  instead ;  and,  on 
getting  his  snug  parsonage-house  repaired,  he  actually  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  walls  a  system  of  tubes  and  pipes  for  the 
passage  into  its  various  rooms  of  the  gaseous  fluid  yet  to  be 
employed  as  the  illuminating  agent.  Time  and  Experience 
have  since  impressed  their  stamp  on  these  supposed  eccentri¬ 
cities,  and  shown  them  to  be  the  sagacious  forecastings  of  a 
man  who  saw  farther  and  more  clearly  than  his  contemporaries ; 
and  Fame  has  since  blown  his  name  very  widely  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  enlightened,  and,  withal,  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere  of  modern  theologians. 
The  bold  lecturer  of  St.  Andrews  was  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers — 
a  divine  whose  writings  are  now  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  and  whose  wonderful  eloquence  lives  in 
memory  as  a  vanished  power,  which  even  his  extraordinary 
writings  fail  adequately  to  represent.  And  in  the  position 
which  he  took  up  at  this  early  period  with  respect  to  geology 
and  the  Divine  Record,  we  have  yet  another  instance  of  the 
great  sagacity  of  the  man,  and  of  his  ability  of  correctly  esti¬ 
mating  the  prevailing  weight  of  the  evidence  with  which, 
though  but  partially  collected  at  the  time,  the  geologist  was 
preparing  to  establish  the  leading  propositions  of  his  science. 
Even  in  this  late  age,  when  the  scientific  standing  of  geology 
is  all  but  universally  recognised,  and  the  vast  periods  of 
time  which  it  demands  fully  conceded,  neither  geologist  nor 
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theologian  could,  in  any  new  scheme  of  reconciliation,  shape  his 
first  proposition  more  skilfully  than  it  was  shaped  by  Chalmers 
a  full  half  century  ago.  It  has  formed,  since  that  time,  the 
preliminary  proposition  of  those  ornaments  of  at  once  science 
and  the  English  Church,  your  present  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bird  Sumner, — with  Doctors  Buckland, 
Conybeare,  and  Professor  Sedgwick, — of  eminent  evange¬ 
listic  Dissenters,  too, — such  as  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr. 
John  Harris,  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney — enlightened  and  distinguished  men, 
who  all  alike  came  early  to  the  conclusion,  with  the  lec¬ 
turer  of  St.  Andrews,  that  “the  writings  of  Moses  do  not 
fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.” 

In  1814,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  St.  Andrews’ 
lectures.  Dr.  Chalmers  produced  his  more  elaborate  scheme 
of  reconciliation  between  the  Divine  and  the  Geologic  Re¬ 
cords  in  a  “  Review  of  Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the  Earth 
and  that  scheme,  perfectly  adequate  to  bring  the  Mosaic 
narrative  into  harmony  with  what  was  known  at  the  time 
of  geologic  history,  has  been  very  extensively  received  and 
adopted.  It  may,  indeed,  still  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular 
of  the  various  existing  schemes.  It  teaches,  and  teaches 
truly,  that  between  the  first  act  of  creation,  which  evoked 
out  of  the  previous  nothing  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  the  first  act  of  the  first  day’s  work  recorded  in 
Genesis,  periods  of  vast  duration  may  have  intervened  ;  but, 
further,  it  insists  that  the  days  themselves  were  but  natural 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  ;  and  that,  ere  they  began, 
the  earth,  though,  mayhap,  in  the  previous  period,  a  fair 
residence  of  life,  had  become  void  and  formless,  and  the  sun 
moon,  and  stars,  though,  mayhap,  they  had  before  given  light, 
had  been,  at  least  in  relation  to  our  planet,  temporarily 
extinguished.  In  short,  while  it  teaches  that  the  successive 
creations  of  the  geologist  may  all  have  found  ample  room  in 
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the  period  preceding  that  creation  to  which  man  belongs, 
it  teaches  also  that  the  record  in  Grenesis  bears  reference 
to  but  the  existing  creation,  and  that  there  lay  between  it 
and  the  preceding  ones  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  dark¬ 
ness.  The  scheme  propounded  by  the  late  truly  admirable 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  since  adopted  by  several  writers,  differs 
from  that  of  Chalmers  in  but  one  circumstance,  though  an 
important  one.  Dr.  Smith  held,  with  the  great  northern 
divine,  that  the  Mosaic  days  were  natural  days ;  that  they 
were  preceded  by  a  chaotic  period ;  and  that  the  work  done 
in  them  related  to  but  that  last  of  the  creations  to  which 
the  human  species  belongs.  Further,  however,  he  held,  in 
addition,  that  the  chaos  of  darkness  and  confusion  out  of 
which  that  creation  was  called  was  of  but  limited  extent, 
and  that  outside  its  area,  and  during  the  period  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  many  of  our  present  lands  and  seas  may  have  enjoyed 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  been  tenanted  by  animals,  and 
occupied  by  plants,  the  descendants  of  which  still  continue 
to  exist.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  published 
exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  posterior  to  the  promulgation, 
through  the  press,  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and 
this  important  addition, — elaborated  by  its  author  between  the 
years  1837  and  1839, — seems  to  have  been  made  to  suit  the 
more  advanced  state  of  geological  science  at  the  time.  The 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  perfectly  adequate  in  1814,  was 
found  in  1 839  to  be  no  longer  so ;  and  this  mainly  through 
a  peeuliarity  in  the  order  in  which  geological  fact  has  been 
evolved  and  accumulated  in  this  country,  and  the  great  fos- 
siliferous  systems  studied  and  wrought  out,  to  which  I  must 
be  permitted  briefly  to  advert. 

William  Smith,  the  “  Father  of  English  Geology,”  as  he 
has  been  well  termed  (a  humble  engineer  and  mineral  sur¬ 
veyor,  possessed  of  but  the  ordinary  education  of  men  of  his 
class  and  profession),  was  born  upon  the  English  Oolite — 
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that  system  which,  among  the  five  prevailing  divisions  of 
the  great  Secondary  class  of  rocks,  holds  exactly  the  middle 
place.  The  Triassic  system  and  the  Lias  lie  beneath  it ; 
the  Cretaceous  system  and  the  Weald  rest  above.  Smith, 
while  yet  a  child,  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  Oolitic 
fossils  ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  while  his  youthful  contem¬ 
poraries  had  their  garnered  stores  of  marbles,  purchased  at 
the  toy-shop,  he  had  collected  instead  a  hoard  of  spherical 
fossil  terebratula,  which  served  the  purposes  of  the  game 
equally  well.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  organic 
remains,  and  the  deposits  in  which  they  occur,  influenced 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  and  when  supporting 
himself  in  honest  independence  as  a  skilful  mineral  sur¬ 
veyor  and  engineer,  he  travelled  over  many  thousand  miles  of 
country,  taking  as  his  starting-point  the  city  of  Bath,  which 
stands  near  what  is  termed  the  Great  Oolite  ;  and  from  that 
centre  he  carefully  explored  the  various  Secondary  formations 
above  and  below.  He  ascertained  that  these  always  occur 
in  a  certain  determinate  order  ;  that  each  contains  fossils 
peculiar  to  itself ;  and  that  they  run  diagonally  across  the 
kingdom,  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  from  north-east  to  south¬ 
west.  And,  devoting  every  hour  which  he  could  snatch 
from  his  professional  labours  to  the  work,  in  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  rather  more,  he  completed  his  great  strati- 
graphical  map  of  England.  But,  though  a  truly  Herculean 
achievement,  regarded  as  that  of  a  single  man  unindebted  to 
public  support,  and  uncheered  by  even  any  very  general  sym¬ 
pathy  in  his  labours,  it  was  found  to  be  chiefly  valuable  in  its 
tracings  of  the  Secondary  deposits,  and  strictly  exact  in  only 
that  Oolitic  centre  from  which  his  labours  began.  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  at  an  early  period,  that  he  ought  to  have  restricted 
his  publication  to  the  formations  which  lie  between  the  Chalk 
and  the  Red-marl,  inclusive ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  great 
Secondary  division.  The  Coal  Measures  had,  however,  been 
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previously  better  known,  from  their  economic  importance,  and 
the  number  of  the  workings  opened  among  them,  than  the 
deposits  of  any  other  system  ;  and  ere  the  publication  of  the 
map  of  Smith,  Cuvier  and  Brogniart  had  rendered  famous 
all  over  the  world  the  older  Tertiary  formations  of  the  age  of 
the  London  clay.  But  both  ends  of  the  geological  scale, 
comprising  those  ancient  systems  older  than  the  Coal,  and 
representative  of  periods  in  which,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  first  began  upon  our  planet,  and 
those  systems  of  comparatively  modern  date,  representative 
of  the  periods  which  immediately  preceded  the  human  epoch, 
were  equally  unknown.  The  light  fell  strongly  on  only  that 
middle  portion  of  the  series  on  which  the  labours  of  Smith 
had  been  mainly  concentrated.  The  vast  geologic  bridge, 
which,  like  that  in  the  exquisite  allegory  of  Addison,  strode 
across  a  “  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity,”  “  had  a  black 
cloud  hanging  at  each  end  of  it.”  And  such  was  the  state 
of  geologic  science  w'hen,  in  1814,  Dr.  Chalmers  framed  his 
scheme  of  reconciliation. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  light  not  less  strong  than 
the  one  thrown  by  William  Smith  on  the  formations  of  the 
Lias  and  the  Oolite  has  been  cast  on  both  the  older  and  the 
newer  fossiliferous  systems.  Two  great  gaps  still  remain  to 
be  filled  up  ;  that  which  separates  the  Palaeozoic  from  the 
Secondary  division,  and  that  which  separates  the  Secondary 
from  the  Tertiary  one.  But  they  occur  at  neither  end  of  the 
geological  scale.  Mainly  through  the  labours  of  two  distin¬ 
guished  geologists,  who,  finding  the  geologic  school  of  their 
own  country  distracted  by  a  fierce  and  fruitless  controversy, 
attached  themselves  to  the  geologic  school  of  England,  and 
who  have  since  both  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
reward  of  their  labours,  both  ends  of  the  geologic  scale  have 
been  completed.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  addressed  himself 
to  the  formations  older  than  the  Coal — more  especially  to  the 
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Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  systems,  from  the  Ludlow  locks 
to  the  Llandeilo  flags.  The  Old  Red  sandstone,  too,  a  system 
which  lies  more  immediately  beneath  the  Coal,  has  also 
been  explored,  and  its  various  deposits,  with  their  peculiar 
organic  remains,  enumerated  and  described.  And  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  setting  himself  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale, 
has  wrought  out  the  Tertiary  formations,  and  separated  them 
into  the  four  great  divisions  which  they  are  now  recognised 
as  forming.  And  of  these,  the  very  names  indicate  that  certain 
proportions  of  their  organisms  still  continue  to  exist.  It  is 
a  great  fact,  now  fully  established  in  the  course  of  geological 
discovery,  that  between  the  plants  which,  in  the  present  time, 
cover  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  and  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there 
occurred  no  break  or  blank,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  existing  organisms  were  contemporary,  during  the 
morning  of  their  being,  with  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during 
the  evening  of  theirs.  We  know,  further,  that  not  a  few  of 
the  shells  which  now  live  on  our  coasts,  and  several  of  even 
the  wild  animals  which  continue  to  survive  amid  our  tracts 
of  hill  and  forest,  were  in  existence  many  ages  ere  the  human 
age  began.  Instead  of  dating  their  beginning  only  a  single 
natural  day,  or  at  most  two  natural  days,  in  advance  of 
man,  they  must  have  preceded  him  by  many  thousand  years. 
In  fine,  in  consequence  of  that  comparatively  recent  exten¬ 
sion  of  geologic  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  later  systems  and 
formations,  through  which  we  are  led  to  know  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  creation  was  not  cut  off  abruptly  from  the  preceding 
one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  dovetailed  into  it  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  points,  we  are  led  also  to  know,  that  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  which  would  separate  between  the 
recent  and  the  extinct  existences  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of 
death  and  darkness,  is  a  scheme  which  no  longer  meets  th  i 
necessities  of  the  case.  Though  perfectly  adequate  forty 
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years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  outgrown  by  the  progress 
geological  discovery,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  adequate  no 
longer ;  and  it  becomes  a  not  unimportant  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  special  scheme  that  would  bring  into  completest 
harmony  the  course  of  creation,  as  now  ascertained  by  the 
geologist,  and  that  brief  but  sublime  narrative  of  its  progress 
which  forms  a  meet  introduction  in  Holy  W rit  to  the  history 
of  the  human  family.  The  first  question  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  in  any  such  inquiry  is,  of  course,  a  very 
obvious  one — What  are  the  facts  scientifically  determined 
which  now  demand  a  new  scheme  of  reconciliation  ? 

There  runs  around  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  a  flat  terrace  of  unequal  breadth,  backed  by  an  escarp¬ 
ment  of  varied  height  and  character,  which  is  known  to 
geologists  as  the  Old  Coast-line.  On  this  flat  terrace  most 
of  the  seaport  towns  of  the  empire  are  built.  The  subsoil, 
which  underlies  its  covering  of  vegetable  mould,  consists 
usually  of  stratified  sands  and  gravels,  arranged  after  the 
same  fashion  as  on  the  neighbouring  beach,  and  interspersed 
in  the  same  manner  with  sea-shells.  The  escarpment  behind, 
when  formed  of  materials  of  no  great  coherency,  such  as 
gravel  or  clay,  exists  as  a  sloping,  grass-covered  bank, — at 
one  place  running  out  into  promontories,  that  encroach  upon 
the  terrace  beneath,  at  another  receding  into  picturesque, 
bay-like  recesses ;  and  where  composed,  as  in  many  localities, 
of  rock  of  an  enduring  quality,  we  find  it  worn,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  the  surf, — in  some  parts  relieved  into  insulated 
stacks,  in  others  hollowed  into  deep  caverns, — in  short,  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  appearances  of  a  precipitous  coast-line,  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Now,  no  geologist  can,  or 
does,  doubt  that  this  escarpment  was  at  one  time  the  coast¬ 
line  of  the  island — the  line  against  which  the  waves  broke 
at  high-water  in  some  distant  age,  when  either  the  sea  stood 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  higher  along  our  shores  than  it 
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dws  now,  or  the  land  sat  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  lower. 
Nor  can  geologist  doubt  that  along  the  flat  terrace  beneath, 
with  its  stratified  beds  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  its  accumula¬ 
tions  of  sea-shells,  the  tides  must  have  risen  and  fallen  twice 
every  day,  as  they  now  rise  and  fall  along  the  beach  that 
girdles  our  country.  But,  in  reference  to  at  least  human 
history,  the  age  of  the  Old  Coast-line  and  terrace  must 
be  a  very  remote  one.  Though  geologically  recent,  it  lies 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  written  record.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  one  of  our  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  that  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  erected 
by  the  Romans  as  a  protection  against  the  Northern  Caledo¬ 
nians,  was  made  to  terminate  at  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  with  relation — not  to  the  level  of  the  Old  Coast-line — 
but  to  that  of  the  existing  one.  And  so  we  must  infer  that,  ere 
the  year  a.d.  140  (the  year  during  which,  according  to  our 
antiquaries,  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  was  erected)  the 
Old  Coast-line  had  attained  to  its  present  elevation  over 
the  sea.  Further,  however,  we  know  from  the  history  of 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  that  at  a  period  earlier  by  at  least 
two  hundred  years,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  was 
connected  with  the  mainland  at  low  water,  just  as  it  is  now, 
by  a  flat  isthmus,  across  which,  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide, 
the  ancient  Cornish  miners  used  to  carry  over  their  tin  in  carts. 
Had  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  been  those  of  the  Old 
Coast-line  at  the  time,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  instead  of  being 
accessible  at  low  ebb,  would  have  been  separated  from  the 
shore  by  a  strait  from  three  to  five  fathoms  in  depth.  It 
would  not  have  been  then  as  now,  as  described  in  the  verse 
of  Carew — 

“  Both  land  and  island  twice  a-day.” 

But  even  the  incidental  notice  of  Diodorus  Siculus  repre¬ 
sents  very  inadequately  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  coast- 
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line.  Some  of  its  caves,  hollowed  in  hard  rock  in  the  line  of 
faults  and  shifts  by  the  attrition  of  the  surf,  are  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth;  and  it  must  have  required  many 
centuries  to  excavate  tough  trap  or  rigid  gneiss  to  a  depth 
so  considerable  by  a  process  so  slow.  And  yet,  however  long 
the  sea  may  have  stood  against  the  present  coast-line,  it 
must  have  stood  for  a  considerably  longer  period  against  the 
ancient  one.  The  latter  presents  generally  marks  of  greater 
attrition  than  the  modern  line,  and  its  wave-hollowed  caves 
are  of  a  depth  considerably  more  profound.  In  determining, 
on  an  extensive  tract  of  coast,  the  average  profundity  of 
both  classes  of  caverns,  from  a  considerable  number  of  each, 
I  ascertained  that  the  proportional  average  depth  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  to  the  ancient  is  as  two  to  three.  For  every  two  cen- 
turie.s,  then,  during  which  the  waves  have  been  scooping  out 
the  caves  of  the  present  coast-line,  they  must  have  been 
engaged  for  three  centuries  in  scooping  out  those  of  the  old 
one.  But  we  know,  historically,  that  for  at  least  twenty 
centuries  the  sea  has  been  toiling  in  these  modern  caves ; 
and  who  shall  dare  affirm  that  it  has  not  been  toiling  in 
them  for  at  least  ten  centuries  more  ?  But  if  the  sea  has 
stood  for  but  even  two  thousand  six  hundred  years  against 
the  present  coast-line  (and  no  geologist  would  dare  fix 
his  estimate  lower),  then  must  it  have  stood  against  the 
old  line,  ere  it  could  have  excavated  caves  one-third  deeper, 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  years.  And  both  periods  united 
(six  thousand  five  hundred  years)  more  than  exhaust  the 
Hebrew  chronology.  Yet  what  a  mere  beginning  of  geo¬ 
logic  history  does  not  the  epoch  of  the  Old  Coast-line  form  I 
It  is  but  a  mere  starting-point  from  the  recent  period.  Not 
a  single  shell  seems  to  have  become  extinct  during  the  last 
six  thousand  five  hundred  years !  The  shells  which  lie  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  subsoils  beneath  the  Old  Coast-line  are  exactly 
those  which  still  live  in  our  seas. 
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Above  this  ancient  line  of  coast,  we  find  at  various  heights 
bods  of  shells  of  vastly  older  date  than  those  of  the  low-lying 
terrace,  and  many  of  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  living 
around  our  shores.  I  spent  some  time  last  autumn  in  ex¬ 
ploring  one  of  these  beds — once  a  sea-bottom,  but  now  raised 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  over  the  sea — in  which  there 
occurred  great  numbers  of  shells  now  not  British,  though 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain  at  heights  varying  fronv  two 
hundred  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  over  the  existing 
sea-level.  But  though  no  longer  British  shells,  they  arc 
shells  that  still  continue  to  live  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
as  on  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  ;  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  in  which  they  were  developed  on  the  submerged  plains 
and  hill-sides  of  what  are  now  England  and  Scotland,  during 
what  is  termed  the  Pleistocene  period,  shows  of  itself  what  a 
very  protracted  period  that  was.  The  prevailing  shell  of  the 
bed  which  I  last  explored, — a  bed  which  occurs  in  some 
places  six  miles  inland,  in  others  elevated  on  the  top  of  dizzy 
crags — is  a  sub-artic  iaWma {^Tellina proxima),  of  which  only 
dead  valves  are  now  to  be  detected  on  our  coasts,  but  wdiicli 
may  be  found  living  at  the  North  Cape,  and  in  Greenland. 
In  this  elevated  Scottish  bed,  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  I  laid 
this  boreal  shell  open  to  the  light  by  hundreds,  on  the  spot 
evidently  where  the  individuals  had  lived  and  died.  Under 
the  severe  climatal  conditions  to  which  (probably  from  some 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf-stream)  what  is  now 
Northern  Europe  had  been  brought,  this  tellina  had  increased 
and  multiplied  until  it  became  a  prevailing  shell  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  area ;  and  this  increase  must  have  been  the  slow  work 
of  ages,  during  which  the  plains — and  not  a  few  of  the  table¬ 
lands — of  the  country  were  submerged  in  a  sub-artic  sea,  and 
Great  Britain  existed  as  but  a  scattered  archipelago  of  wintry 
islands.  But  in  a  still  earlier  period,  of  which  there  exists 
unequivocal  evidence  in  the  buried  forests  of  Ilappisburg 
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and  Cromer,  the  country  had  not  only  its  head  above  water, 
as  now,  but  seems  to  have  possessed  even  more  than  its  present 
breadth  of  surface.  During  this  ancient  time — more  remote  by 
many  centuries  than  not  only  the  times  of  the  Old  Coast-line, 
but  than  even  those  of  the  partial  submergence  of  the  island 
— that  northern  mammoth  lived  in  great  abundance,  of  which 
the  remains  have  been  found  by  hundreds  in  England  alone, 
together  with  the  northern  hippopotamus,  and  at  least  two 
northern  species  of  rhinoceros.  And  though  they  have  all 
ceased  to  exist,  with  their  wild  associates  in  the  forests  and 
jungles  of  the  Pleistocene,  the  cave-hyaena,  the  cave-tiger, 
and  the  cave-bear,  we  know  that  the  descendants  of  some 
of  their  feebler  contemporaries,  such  as  the  badger,  the  fox, 
and  the  wild  cat,  still  live  amid  our  hills  and  brakes.  The 
trees,  too,  under  which  they  roamed,  and  whose  remains 
we  find  buried  in  the  same  deposits  as  theirs,  were  of  species 
that  still  hold  their  place  as  aboriginal  trees  of  the  country, 
or  of  at  least  the  more  northerly  provinces  of  the  continent. 
The  common  Scotch  fir,  the  common  birch,  and  a  continental 
species  of  conifer  of  the  far  north,  the  Norwegian  spruce 
(Abies  excelsa),  have  been  found  underlying  the  Pleistocene 
drift,  and  rooted  in  the  Mammiferous  Crag ;  and  for  many 
ages  must  the  old  extinct  elephant  have  roamed  amid  these 
familiar  trees.  From  one  limited  tract  of  sea-bottom  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  the  fishermen  engaged  in  dredging  oysters 
brought  ashore,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  (from  1820  to 
1 833),  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  elephants’  grinders,  be¬ 
sides  great  tusks  and  numerous  portions  of  skeletons.  It  was 
calculated  that  these  remains  could  not  have  belonged  to  fewer 
than  five  hundred  individual  mammoths  of  English  growth ; 
and  various  in  their  states  of  keeping,  and  belonging  to  ani¬ 
mals  of  which  only  a  few  at  a  time  could  have  found  suffi¬ 
cient  food  in  a  limited  tract  of  country,  the  inference  seems 
ineviuble,  that  they  must  have  belonged,  not  to  one  or  two. 
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but  to  many  succeeding  generations.  The  further  fact,  that 
remains  of  this  ancient  elephant  {Elephas  primiyenius) 
occur  all  round  the  globe  in  a  broad  belt,  extending  from  the 
fortieth  to  near  the  seventieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  must  have  required  many  ages 
ere  an  animal  that  breeds  so  slowly  as  the  elephant  could 
have  extended  itself  over  an  area  so  vast. 

Many  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  northern  mammoth, 
especially  of  its  molluscan  contemporaries,  continue,  as  I  have 
said,  to  live  in  their  descendants.  Of  even  a  still  more  ancient 
period,  represented  by  the  Red  Crag,  seventy  out  of  every 
hundred  species  of  shells  still  exist ;  and  of  an  older  period 
still,  represented  by  the  Coraline  Crag,  there  survive  sixty 
out  of  every  hundred.  In  the  Red  Crag,  for  instance,  we  find 
the  first  known  ancestors  of  our  common  edible  periwinkle 
and  common  edible  mussel ;  and  in  the  Coraline  Crag  the 
first  known  ancestors  of  the  common  horse-mussel,  the  com¬ 
mon  whelk,  the  common  oyster,  and  the  great  pecten.  There 
then  occurs  a  break  in  the  geologic  deposits  of  Britain,  which, 
however,  in  other  parts  of  Europe  we  find  so  filled  up  as  to 
render  it  evident  that  no  corresponding  break  took  place  in 
the  chain  of  existence  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  from  tlie 
present  time  up  to  the  times  represented  by  the  earliest  Eocene 
formations  of  the  Tertiary  division,  day  has  succeeded  day, 
and  season  has  followed  season,  and  that  no  chasm  or  hiatus — 
no  age  of  general  chaos,  darkness,  and  death,  has  occurred  to 
break  the  line  of  succession,  or  check  the  course  of  life.  All 
the  evidence  runs  counter  to  the  supposition,  that  immediately 
before  the  appearance  of  man  upon  earth  there  existed  a 
chaotic  period  which  separated  the  previous  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  creation.  Up  till  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  ages, 
if  even  then,  there  was  no  such  chaotic  period  in  at  least 
what  is  now  Britain  and  the  European  continent ; — the  per¬ 
sistency  from  a  high  antiquity  of  some  of  the  existing  races, 
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of  not  only  plants  and  shells,  but  of  even  some  of  the  mam- 
miferous  animals,  such  as  the  badger,  the  goat,  and  the  wild 
cat,  prove  there  was  not ;  and  any  scheme  of  reconciliation 
which  takes  such  a  period  for  granted  must  be  deemed  as 
unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  geologic  knowledge,  as  any 
scheme  would  have  been  forty  years  ago  which  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  “  fix  the  antiquity  of 
the  globe.” 

The  scheme  of  reconciliation  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  though,  save  in  one  particular,  identical,  as  I  have 
said,  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  made,  in  virtue  of  its 
single  point  of  difierence,  to  steer  clear  of  the  difliculty. 
Both  schemes  exhibit  the  creation,  recorded  in  Genesis,  as  an 
event  which  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago ;  both 
describe  it  as  begun  and  completed  in  six  natural  days ;  and 
both  represent  it  as  cut  otf  from  a  previously  existing  crea¬ 
tion  by  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness.  But  while, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Chalmers,  both  the  Biblical  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  previous  period  of  death  are  represented  as  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  globe,  they  are  represented,  according  to 
that  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  limited  and  local.  They  may  liave 
extended,  it  is  said,  over  only  a  few  provinces  of  Central 
Asia,  in  which,  when  all  was  life  and  light  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  there  reigned  for  a  time  only  death  and  darkness 
amid  the  welterings  of  a  chaotic  sea ;  and  which,  at  the 
Divine  command,  was  penetrated  by  light,  and  occupied  by 
dry  land,  and  ultimately,  ere  the  end  of  the  creative  week,  be¬ 
came  a  centre  in  which  certain  plants  and  animals,  and  finally 
man  himself,  were  created.  And  this  sclieme,  by  leaving  to 
tlie  geologist  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  save,  mayhap,  in 
some  unknown  Asiatic  district,  his  unbroken  series,  certainly 
does  not  conflict  with  the  facts  educed  by  geologic  discovery. 
It  virtually  removes  Scripture  altogether  out  of  the  field.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  on  this,  and  on  some  other  ac- 
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counts,  it  has  ftiilod  to  satisfy  me.  I  have  stumbled,  too,  at  the 
conception  of  a  merely  local  and  limited  chaos,  in  which  the 
darkness  would  be  so  eomplete,  that  when  first  penetrated  by 
the  light,  that  penetration  could  be  described  as  actually  a 
making  or  creation  of  light ;  and  that,  while  life  obtained 
all  around  its  precincts,  could  yet  be  thoroughly  void  of  life. 
A  local  darkness,  so  profound  as  to  admit  no  ray  of  light, 
seems  to  have  fallen  for  a  time  on  Egypt,  as  one  of  the  ten 
plagues ;  but  the  event  was  evidently  miraculous ;  and  no 
student  of  natural  science  is  entitled  to  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  out  of  a  difficulty,  to  supposititious,  un¬ 
recorded  miracle.  Creation  cannot  take  place  without 
miracle ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  reversal  of  all  our  pre¬ 
vious  conclusions  on  the  subject,  should  we  have  to  hold  that 
the  dead,  dark  blank  out  of  which  creation  arose  was  miracu¬ 
lous  also.  And  if,  rejecting  miracle,  we  cast  ourselves  on 
the  purely  natural,  we  find  that  the  local  darknesses,  depen¬ 
dent  on  known  causes,  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  his¬ 
tory,  were  always  either  very  imperfect, — like  the  darkness 
of  your  London  fogs,— or  very  temporary, — like  the  dark¬ 
ness  described  by  Pliny,  as  occasioned  by  a  cloud  of  volcanic 
ashes; — and  so,  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  hypothesis  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Smith.  And  yet,  further, 
I  am  disposed,  I  must  add,  to  look  for  a  broader  and  more 
general  meaning  in  that  grand  description  of  the  creation  of 
all  things,  with  which  the  Divine  Record  so  appropriately 
opens,  than  I  could  recognise  it  as  forming,  were  I  assured  it 
referred  to  but  one  of  many  existing  creations — a  creation 
restricted  to,  mayhap,  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  country, 
and  to,  mayhap,  a  few  scores  of  animals  and  plants.  What, 
then,  is  the  scheme  of  reconciliation  which  I  would  venture 
to  propound  ? 

Let  me  first  remark,  in  reply,  that  I  come  before  you 
this  evening,  not  as  a  philologist,  but  simply  as  a  student 
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of  geological  fact,  who,  believing  his  Bible,  believes  also, 
that  though  theologians  have  at  various  times  striven  hard 
to  pledge  it  to  false  science,  geographical,  astronomical,  and 
geological,  it  has  been  pledged  by  its  Divine  Author  to  no 
falsehood  whatever.  I  occupy  exactly  the  position  now, 
with  respect  to  geology,  that  the  mere  Christian  geographer 
would  have  occupied  with  respect  to  geography  in  the  days 
of  those  doctors  of  Salamanca,  who  deemed  it  unscriptural 
to  hold  with  Columbus  that  the  world  is  round — not  flat; 
or  exactly  the  position  which  the  mere  Christian  astronomer 
would  have  occupied,  with  re;  peetto  astronomy,  in  the  days 
of  that  Francis  Turrettine  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  to 
hold  with  Newton  and  Galileo,  that  it  is  the  earth  which 
moves  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  which  stands  still.  The 
mere  geographer  or  astronomer  might  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  discuss  with  Turrettine  or  the  doctors  the  niceties 
of  Chaldaic  punctuation,  or  the  various  meanings  of  the 
Hebrew  verbs.  But  this  much,  notwithstanding,  he  would 
be  perfectly  qualified  to  say  : — However  great  your  skill  as 
linguists,  your  reading  of  what  you  term  the  scriptural 
geography  or  scriptural  astronomy  must  of  necessity  be  a 
false  reading,  seeing  that  it  commits  Scripture  to  what, 
in  my  character  as  a  geographer  or  astronomer,  I  know 
to  be  a  monstrously  false  geography  or  astronomy.  Pre¬ 
mising,  then,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  even  the 
slightest  skill  in  philology,  I  remark,  further,  that  it  hiis 
been  held  by  accomplished  philologists,  that  the  days  of  the 
Mosaic  creation  may  be  regarded,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  periods  of 
great  extent.  And,  certainly,  in  looking  at  my  English  Bible, 
I  find  that  the  portion  of  time  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  ^  six  days,  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  chapter  as 
one  day.  True,  there  are  other  philologers,  such  as  the 
late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  take  a  diflerent  view ;  but 
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then  I  find  this  same  Professor  Stuart  striving  hard  to  make 
the  phraseology  of  Closes  “  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe 
— and  so,  as  a  mere  geologist,  I  reject  his  philology,  on 
exactly  the  same  principle  on  which  the  mere  geographer 
would  reject,  and  bo  justified  in  rejecting,  the  philology  of 
the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  or  on  which  the  mere  astronomer 
would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting,  the  philology  of 
Turrettine  and  the  old  Franciscans.  I  would,  in  any  such  case, 
at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  cut  the  philological  knot, 
by  determining  that  that  philology  cannot  be  sound  which 
would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a  science  that  cannot  be  true. 
Waving,  however,  the  question  as  a  philological  one,  and 
simply  holding  with  Cuvier,  Parkinson,  and  Silliman,  that 
each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  first 
chapter  were  what  is  assuredly  meant  by  the  day  referred  to 
in  the  second — not  natural  days,  but  lengthened  periods — I 
find  myself  called  on,  as  a  geologist,  to  account  for  but  three 
of  the  six.  Of  the  period  during  which  light  was  created — 
of  the  period  during  which  a  firmament  was  made  to 
separate  the  waters  from  the  waters — or  of  the  period 
during  which  the  two  great  lights  of  the  earth,  with  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  became  visible  from  the  earth’s 
surface,  we  need  expect  to  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.  Let 
me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment,  to  remark  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  language  in  which  we  are  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  the  heavenly  bodies — sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  The  moon,  though  absolutely  one  of  the 
smallest  lights  of  our  system,  is  described  as  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  only  its  greatest  light,  the  sun.  It  is  the 
apparent,  then,  not  the  actual,  which  we  find  in  the  passage 
—  what  seemed  to  be,  not  what  was;  and  as  it  was 
merely  what  appeared  to  be  greatest  that  was  described  as 
greatest,  on  what  grounds  are  we  to  hold  that  it  may  not 
also  have  been  what  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  made  that 
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has  been  described  as  made?  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
may  have  been  created  long  before,  though  it  was  not  until 
this  fourth  period  of  creation  that  they  became  visible  from 
the  earth’s  surface. 

The  geologist,  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine  with 
the  geologic  record,  has,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six 
l)eriods  of  creation  to  account  for — the  period  of  plants,  the 
period  of  great  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  and  the 
period  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called  on  to 
question  his  systems  and  formations  regarding  the  remains  of 
these  three  great  periods,  and  of  these  only.  And  the  question 
once  fairly  stated,  what,  I  ask,  is  the  reply  ?  All  geologists 
agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geological  scale  naturally 
divides  into  three  great  parts.  There  are  many  lesser 
divisions — divisions  into  systems,  formations,  deposits,  beds, 
strata ; — but  the  master  divisions,  in  each  of  which  we 
find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the 
unpractised  eye  can  detect  the  difference,  are  simply  three, — 
the  Palaeozoic,  or  oldest  fossiliferous  division ;  the  Secondary, 
or  middle  fossiliferous  division ;  and  the  Tertiary,  or  latest 
fossiliferous  division. 

In  the  first,  or  Palaeozoic  division,  we  find  corals,  crusta¬ 
ceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  and,  in  its  later  formations,  a  few 
reptiles.  But  none  of  these  classes  of  organisms  give  its 
leading  character  to  the  Palaeozoic, — they  do  not  constitute 
its  prominent  feature,  or  render  it  more  remarkable  as  a 
scene  of  life  than  any  of  the  divisions  which  followed.  That 
which  chiefly  distinguished  the  Palaeozoic  from  the  Secondary 
ar**.  Tertiary  periods  was  its  gorgeous  flora.  It  was  em¬ 
phatically  the  period  of  plants, — “of  herbs  yielding  seed 
after  their  kind.”  In  no  other  age  did  the  world  ever 
witness  such  a  flora  ; — the  youth  of  the  earth  was  peculiarly 
a  green  ana  umorageous  youth  —  a  youth  of  dusk  and 
tangled  forests — of  huge  pines  and  stately  araucarians  —  of 
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the  rced-Hke  calamite — the  tall  tree-fern — the  sculptured 
eigillaria — and  the  hirsute  lepidodendron.  Wherever  dry 
land,  or  shallow  lake,  or  running  stream  appeared,  from  where 
Melville  Island  now  spreads  out  its  ice-wastes,  under  the  star 
of  the  Pole,  to  where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary, 
beneath  the  bright  cross  of  the  south,  a  rank  and  luxuriant 
herbage  cumbered  every  foot-breadth  of  the  dank  and 
steaming  soil ;  and  even  to  distant  planets  our  earth  must 
have  shone  through  the  enveloping  cloud  with  a  green 
and  delicate  ray.  Of  this  extraordinary  age  of  plants,  we 
have  our  cheerful  remembrancers  and  witnesses  in  the  flames 
that  roar  in  our  chimneys  when  we  pile  up  the  winter  fire, — 
in  the  brilliant  gas  that  now  casts  its  light  on  this  great 
assemblage,  and  that  brightens  up  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this 
vast  city, — in  the  glowing  furnaces  that  smelt  our  metals, 
and  give  moving  power  to  our  ponderous  engines, — in  the 
long  dusky  trains  that,  with  shriek  and  snort,  speed  dart¬ 
like  athwart  our  landscapes, — and  in  the  great  cloud-en¬ 
veloped  vessels  that  darken  the  lower  reaches  of  your  noble 
river,  and  rush  in  foam  over  ocean  and  sea.  The  geologic 
evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first 
great  period  of  organised  being  was,  as  described  in  the 
Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a  period  of  herbs  and  trees,  “yielding 
seed  after  their  kind.” 

The  middle  great  period  of  the  geologist — that  of  the 
Secondary  division — possessed,  like  the  earlier  one,  its  herbs 
and  plants,  but  they  were  of  a  greatly  less  luxuriant  and 
conspicuous  character  than  their  predecessors,  and  no  longer 
formed  the  prominent  trait  or  feature  of  the  creation  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  period  had  also  its  corals,  its  crusta¬ 
ceans,  its  molluscs,  its  fishes,  and,  in  some  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tional  instances,  its  dwarf  mammals.  But  the  grand  existences 
of  the  age,  the  existences  in  which  it  excelled  every  other 
creation,  earlier  or  later,  were  its  huge  creeping  things — its 
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enomous  monsters  of  the  deep, — and,  as  shown  by  the 
impressions  of  their  footprints  stamped  upon  the  rocks,  its 
gigantic  birds.  It  was  peculiarly  the  age  of  egg-bearing 
animals,  winged  and  wingless.  Its  wonderful  whales,  not, 
however,  as  now,  of  the  mammalian,  but  of  the  reptilian 
class, — ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  cetiosaurs,  must  have 
tempested  the  deep  ;  its  creeping  lizards  and  crocodiles,  such 
as  the  teleosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and  iguanodon, — creatures, 
some  of  which  more  than  rivalled  the  existing  elephant 
in  height,  and  greatly  more  than  rivalled  him  in  bulk,  must 
have  crowded  the  plains,  or  haunted  by  myriads  the  rivers 
of  the  period  ;  and  we  know  that  the  footprints,  of  at  least 
one  of  its  many  birds,  are  of  fully  twice  the  size  of  those 
made  by  the  horse  or  camel.  We  are  thus  prepared  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  second  period  of  the  geologist  was 
peculiarly  and  characteristically  a  period  of  whale-like  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  sea,  of  enormous  creeping  reptiles  of  the  land, 
and  of  numerous  birds — some  of  them  of  gigantic  size ;  and, 
in  meet  accordance  with  the  fact,  we  find  that  the  secor.d 
Mosaic  period  with  which  the  geologist  is  called  on  to  deal 
was  a  period  in  which  God  created  the  fowl  that  flieth 
above  the  earth,  with  moving  [or  creeping]  creatures,  both  in 
the  waters  and  on  the  land,  and  what  our  translation  renders 
great  whales,  but  what  I  find  rendered  in  the  margin,  great 
sea-monsters. 

The  Tertiary  period  had  also  its  prominent  class  of 
existences.  Its  fiora  seems  to  have  been  no  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  the  present  time  ;  its  reptiles  occupy  a  very 
subordinate  place  ;  but  its  beasts  of  the  field  were  by  far 
the  most  wonderfully  developed,  both  in  size  and  numbers, 
that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Its  mammoths  and  its 
mastodons,  its  rhinoceri  and  its  hippopotami,  its  enormous 
dinotherium  and  colossal  megatherium,  greatly  more  than 
equalled  in  bulk  the  hugest  maininals  of  the  present  time 
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and  vastly  exceeded  them  in  number.  The  remains  of  one 
of  its  elephants,  Elephas  primigenius,  are  still  so  abundant 
amid  the  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia,  that  what  have  been  not 
inappropriately  termed  “  ivory  quarries  ”  have  been  wrought 
among  their  bones  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Even  in 
our  own  country,  of  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  this 
elephant  was  for  long  ages  a  native,  so  abundant  are  the 
skeletons  and  tusks,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  in  the 
kingdom  tliat  has  not  its  specimens  dug  out  of  the  Pleistocene 
deposits  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  with  this  ancient 
elephant  there  were  meetly  associated  in  Britain,  as  on  the 
Northern  Continents  generally  all  around  the  globe,  many 
other  mammals  of  corresponding  magnitude.  “  Grand,  in¬ 
deed,”  says  an  English  naturalist,  “  was  the  fauna  of  the 
British  Islands  in  those  early  days.  Tigers,  as  laT’ge  again 
as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species,  lurked  in  the  ancient  thickets ; 
elephants  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  individuals 
that  now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon,  roamed  in  herds  ;  at 
least  two  species  of  rhinoceros  forced  their  way  through  the 
primsEval  forest ;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted 
by  hippopotami  as  bulky,  and  with  as  great  tusks,  as 
those  of  Africa.”  The  massive  cave-bear,  and  large  cave- 
hyaena,  belonged  to  the  same  formidable  group,  with  at 
least  two  species  of  great  oxen  {Bos  longifrons  and  Bos 
primigenius),  with  a  horse  of  smaller  size,  and  an  elk 
{Megaceros  Hibernicus),  that  stood  ten  feet  four  inches  in 
height.  Truly,  this  Tertiary  age — this  third  and  last  of  the 
great  geologic  periods  — was  peculiarly  the  age  of  great 
“  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their 
kind.” 

Permit  me,  at  this  stage,  in  addressing  myself  to  a 
London  audience,  to  refer  to  what  has  been  well  termed  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  London.  An  illustration  drawn  from 
what  must  be  familiar  to  you  all,  may  impart  to  your  con- 
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captions  respecting  the  facts  on  which  I  build  a  degree  of 
tangibility  which  otherwise  they  could  not  possess. 

One  of,  perhaps,  the  most  deeply  interesting  departments 
of  your  great  British  Museum — the  wonder  of  the  world — 
is  that  noble  gallery,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  opening 
in  line,  the  one  beyond  the  other,  which  forms  its  rich 
store-house  of  organic  remains.  You  must,  of  course,  re¬ 
member  the  order  in  which  the  organisms  of  that  gallery 
are  ranged.  The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  a  spacious 
room  devoted  to  fossil  plants,  chiefly  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
And  if  these  organisms  are  in  any  degree  less  imposing  in 
their  aspect  than  those  of  the  apartments  which  follow 
in  the  series,  it  is  only  because  that,  from  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  the  Coal-Measure  plants,  they  can  be  exhibited 
in  but  bits  and  fragments.  Within  less  than  an  hour’s 
walk  of  the  Scottish  capital  there  are  single  trees  of  this 
ancient  period  deeply  embedded  in  the  sand-stone  strata, 
which,  though  existing  as  mere  mutilated  portions  of  their 
former  selves,  w'ould  yet  fail  to  find  accommodation  in 
that  great  apartment.  One  of  these  fossil  trees — a  noble 
araucarian — which  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  Granton 
quarry,  is  a  mere  fragment,  for  it  wants  both  root  and  top, 
and  yet  what  remains  is  sixty-one  feet  in  length,  by  six 
feet  in  diameter  ;  and  beside  it  there  lies  a  smaller  arau¬ 
carian,  also  mutilated,  for  it  wants  top  and  branches,  and  it 
measures  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  four  feet  in  diameter. 
I  saw  lately,  in  a  quarry  of  the  Coal  Measures,  about  two 
miles  from  my  dwelling-house,  near  Edinburgh,  the  stem  of 
a  plant  allied  to  the  dwarfish  club-mosses  of  our  moors, 
considerably  thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man,  and  which, 
reckoning  on  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  plant,  must 
have  been  at  least  seventy  feet  in  height.  And  of  a  kind  of 
aquatic  reed,  that  more  resembles  the  diminutive  mare’s- 
tail  of  our  marshes  than  aught  else  that  now  lives,  remains 
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have  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  coal-field,  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter,  by  thirty  feet  in  length.  Imposing, 
then,  as  are  the  vegetable  remains  of  this  portion  of  the 
national  museum,  they  would  be  greatly  more  imposing  still, 
did  they  more  adequately  represent  the  gigantic  flora  of  the 
remote  age  to  which  they  belong. 

Passing  onwards  in  the  gallery,  from  the  great  plants  of 
the  Palaeozoic  division  to  the  animals  of  the  Secondary  one, 
the  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  monstrous  forms  on 
the  wall.  Shapes  that  more  than  rival  in  strangeness  the 
great  dragons,  and  griffins,  and  “  laithly  worms,”  of  me¬ 
diaeval  legend,  or,  according  to  Milton,  the  “  gorgons, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,”  of  classical  fable,  frown  on  the 
passing  visitor ;  and  though  wrapped  up  in  their  dead  and 
stony  sleep  of  ages,  seem  not  only  the  most  strange,  but  also 
the  most  terrible,  things  on  which  his  eye  ever  rested. 
Enormous  jaws,  bristling  with  pointed  teeth,  gape  horrid 
in  the  stone,  under  staring  eye-sockets  a  full  foot  in  diameter. 
Necks  that  half  equal  in  length  the  entire  body  of  the  boa- 
constrictor,  stretch  out  from  bodies  mounted  on  fins  like  those 
of  a  fish,  and  furnished  with  tails  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  mammals.  Here  we  see  a  winged  dragon  that,  armed 
with  sharp  teeth  and  strong  claws,  had  careered  through 
the  air  on  leathern  wings  Uke  those  of  a  bat;  there  an 
enormous  crocodilian-whale,  that,  mounted  on  many-jointed 
paddles,  had  traversed  in  quest  of  prey  tho  green  depths  of 
the  sea ;  yonder  an  herbivorous  lizard,  with  a  horn  like  that 
of  the  rhinoceros  projecting  from  its  snout,  and  that,  when 
it  browsed  amid  the  dank  meadows  of  the  Wealden,  must 
have  stood  about  twelve  feet  high.  All  is  enormous, 
monstrous,  vast,  amid  the  creeping  and  flying  things,  and  tho 
great  sea-monsters  of  this  division  of  the  gallery. 

We  pass  on  into  the  third  and  lower  division,  and  an 
entirely  different  class  of  existences  now  catch  the  eye. 
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The  huge  mastodon,  with  his  enormous  length  of  body,  and  his 
tusks  projecting  from  both  upper  and  under  jaw,  stands  erect 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor — a  giant  skeleton.  We  see  beside 
him  the  great  bones  of  the  megatherium,  —  thigh-bones 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  claw-armed  toes  more  than  two 
feet  in  length.  There,  too,  ranged  species  beyond  species,  are 
the  extinct  elephants  ;  and  there  the  ponderous  skull  of  the 
dinotherium,  with  the  bent  tusks  in  its  lower  jaw,  that  give 
to  it  the  appearance  of  a  great  pickaxe,  and  that  must  have 
dug  deeply  of  old  amid  the  liliaceous  roots  and  bulbs  of  the 
Tertiary  lakes  and  rivers.  There,  also,  are  the  massive 
heads  and  spreading  horn-cores  of  the  Bos  primigenius,  and 
the  large  bones  and  broad,  plank-like  horns  of  the  great 
Irish  elk.  And  there,  too,  in  the  same  apartment,  but 
leaning  against  its  farther  wall, — last,  as  most  recent,  of  all 
the  objects  of  wonder  in  that  great  gallery, — is  the  famous 
human  skeleton  of  Guadaloupe,  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
from  its  slab  of  grey  limestone.  It  occurs  in  the  series,  just 
as  the  series  closes,  a  little  beyond  the  mastodon  and  the 
mammoths ;  and  in  its  strange  character,  as  a  fossil-man, 
attracts  the  attention  scarce  less  powerfully  than  the  great 
Palaeozoic  plants,  the  great  Secondary  reptiles,  or  the  great 
Tertiary  mammals. 

I  last  passed  through  this  wondrous  gallery  at  the  time 
when  the  attraction  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  filled 
London  with  curious  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ; 
and  a  group  of  intelligent  mechanics,  fresh  from  some  manu¬ 
facturing  town  of  the  Midland  Counties,  were  sauntering  on 
through  its  chambers,  immediately  before  me.  They  stood 
amazed  beneath  the  dragons  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias;  and 
with  more  than  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  disciples 
of  old  when  contemplating  the  huge  stones  of  the  Temple, 
they  turned  to  say,  in  almost  the  old  words,  “Lo!  master, 
what  manner  of  great  beasts  are  these?”  “These  are,*’  I 
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replied,  “  the  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things  of  the 
second  great  period  of  organic  existence.”  The  reply  seemed 
satisfactory,  and  we  passed  on  together  to  the  terminal 
apartments  of  the  range  appropriated  to  the  Tertiary  or¬ 
ganisms.  And  there,  before  the  enormous  mammals,  the 
mechanics  again  stood  in  wonder,  and  turned  to  inquire.  ’ 
Anticipating  the  query,  I  said,  “And  these  are  the  huge 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  cattle  of  the  third  great  period 
of  organic  existence ;  and  yonder,  in  the  same  apartment, 
you  see,  but  at  its  farther  end,  is  the  famous  fossil-man  of 
Guadaloupe,  locked  up  by  the  petrifactive  agencies  in  a  slab 
of  limestone.”  The  mechanics  again  seemed  satisfied.  And, 
of  course,  had  I  encountered  them  in  the  first  chamber  of 
the  suite,  and  had  they  questioned  me  respecting  the  or¬ 
ganisms  with  which  it  is  occupied,  I  would  have  told  them 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  herbs  and  trees  of  the 
^rst  great  period  of  organic  existence.  But  in  the  chamber 
of  the  mammals  we  parted,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

There  could  not  be  a  simpler  incident.  And  yet,  rightly 
apprehended,  it  reads  its  lesson.  You  have  all  visited  the 
scene  of  it,  and  must  all  have  been  struck  by  the  three 
salient  points,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  which  that  noble  gallery 
lays  strongest  hold  of  the  memory,  and  most  powerfully  im¬ 
presses  the  imagination, — ^by  its  gigantic  plants  of  the  first 
period  (imperfectly  as  these  are  represented  in  the  collection), 
by  its  strange  misproportioned  sea-monsters  and  creeping 
things  of  the  second,  and  by  its  huge  mammals  of  the  third. 
Amid  many  thousand  various  -objects,  and  a  perplexing  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  detail,  which  it  would  require  the  patient  study 
of  years  even  partially  to  classify  and  know,  these  are  the 
great  prominent  features  of  the  gallery,  that  involuntarily, 
on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  force  themselves  on  his  at¬ 
tention.  They  at  once  pressed  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  the  intelligent,  though  unscientific  mechanics,  and  1  doubt 
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not  still  dwell  vividly  in  their  recollections;  and  I  now  ask 
you,  when  you  again  visit  the  national  museum,  and  verify 
the  fact  of  the  great  prominence  of  these  classes  of  objects, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  gallery  in  which  they  occur  repre¬ 
sents,  both  in  the  order  and  character  of  its  contents,  the 
course  of  creation.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that,  had  there 
been  human  eyes  on  earth  during  the  Palaeozoic,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiary  periods,  they  would  have  been  filled  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  great  plants,  the  great  reptiles,  and  the  great 
mammals,  just  as  those  of  the  mechanics  were  filled  by  them 
in  the  Museum.  As  the  sun  and  moon,  when  they  first 
became  visible  in  the  heavens,  would  have  seemed  to  human 
eyes — had  there  been  human  eyes  to  see — not  only  the 
greatest  of  the  celestial  lights,  but  peculiarly  the  prominent 
objects  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  appeared,  so  would  these 
plants,  reptiles,  and  mammals,  have  seemed  in  succession, 
the  prominent  objects  of  the  several  epochs  in  which  they 
appeared.  And  asking  the  geologist  to  say,  whether  my 
replies  to  the  mechanics  were  not,  with  all  their  simplicity, 
true  to  geological  fact,  and  the  theologian  to  say,  whether  the 
statements  which  they  embodied  were  not,  with  all  their  geo¬ 
logy,  true  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  I  ask,  further,  whether 
(of  course,  making  due  allowance  for  the  laxity  of  the  terms, 
botanic  and  zoological,  of  a  primitive  language  unadapted 
to  the  niceties  of  botanic  or  zoologic  science),  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  could  be  rendered  more  essentially  true 
than  we  actually  find  it,  to  the  history  of  creation,  geo¬ 
logically  ascertained.  If,  taking  the  Mosaic  days  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  lengthened  periods,  we  hold  that,  in  giving  their 
brief  history,  the  inspired  writer  seized  on  but  those  salient 
points  that,  like  the  two  great  lights  of  the  day  and  night, 
would  have  arrested  most  powerfully  during  these  periods  a 
human  eye,  we  shall  find  the  harmony  of  the  two  records 
complete  In  your  visit  to  the  Museum,  I  would  yet  further 
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ask  you  to  mark  the  place  of  the  human  skeleton  in  the.great 
gallery.  It  stands, — at  least  it  stood  only  a  few  years  ago, — 
in  the  same  apartment  with  the  huge  mammifers.  And  it 
is  surely  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  in  both  the  sacred 
and  geologic  records,  a  strongly  defined  line  separates  be¬ 
tween  the  period  of  plants  and  the  succeeding  period  of 
reptiles ;  and,  again,  between  the  period  of  reptiles  and  the 
succeeding  period  of  mammals,  no  line  in  either  record 
separates  between  this  period  of  mammals  and  the  human 
period.  Man  came  into  being  as  the  last-born  of  creation, 
just  ere  the  close  of  that  sixth  day — the  third  and  terminal 
period  of  organic  creation — to  which  the  great  mammals 
belong. 

Let  me  yet  further  remark,  that  in  each  of  these  three 
great  periods  we  find,  with  respect  to  the  classes  of  existences, 
vegetable  or  animal,  by  which  they  were  most  prominently 
characterised,  certain  well-marked  culminating  points,  toge¬ 
ther,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, — twilight  periods  of  morning 
dawn  and  evening  decline.  The  plants  of  the  earlier  and 
terminal  systems  of  the  Palaeozoic  division  are  few  and  small ; 
it  was  only  during  the  protracted  eons  of  the  Carboni¬ 
ferous  period  that  they  received  their  amazing  developc- 
ment,  unequalled  in  any  previous  or  succeeding  time.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  earlier  or  Triassic  deposits  of  the 
Secondary  division,  the  reptilian  remains  are  comparatively 
inconsiderable  ;  and  they  are  almost  equally  so  in  its  Creta¬ 
ceous  or  later  deposits.  It  was  during  those  middle  ages  of 
the  division  represented  by  its  Liassic,  Oolitic,  and  Wealden 
formations  that  the  class  existed  in  that  abundance  which 
rendered  it  so  peculiarly,  above  every  other  age,  an  age  of 
creeping  things  and  great  sea-monsters.  And  so  also  in  the 
Tertiary,  regarded  as  but  an  early  portion  of  the  human 
division,  there  was  a  period  of  increase  and  diminution,  a 
morning  and  evening  of  mammalian  life.  The  mammals  of 
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its  early  Eocene  ages  were  comparatively  small  in  bulk  and 
low  in  standing  ;  in  its  concluding  ages,  too,  immediately  ere 
the  appearance  of  man,  or  just  as  he  had  appeared,  they  ex¬ 
hibited,  both  in  size  and  number,  a  reduced  and  less  imposing 
aspect.  It  was  chiefly  in  its  middle  and  latter,  or  Miocene, 
Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  ages  that  the  myriads  of  its  huger 
giants, — its  dinotheria,  mastodons,  and  mammoths,  cumbered 
the  soil.  I,  of  course,  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  three 
periods  of  organic  life,  and  have  not  inquired  whether  aught 
analogous  to  these  mornings  and  evenings  of  increase  and 
diminution  need  be  sought  after  in  any  of  the  others. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  geological  facts  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  account  were  great 
periods,  not  natural  days  ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that 
between  the  scheme  of  lengthened  periods  and  the  scheme 
of  a  merely  local  chaos,  which  existed,  no  one  knows  how, 
and  of  a  merely  local  creation,  which  had  its  scene,  no  one 
knows  where,  geological  science  leaves  us  now  no  choice 
whatever.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  this  scheme  of 
periods  is  irreconcilable  with  that  Divine  “reason”  for  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  which  he  who  appointed  the 
day  of  old,  has,  in  his  goodness,  vouchsafed  to  man.  I 
have  failed  to  see  any  force  in  the  objection.  God,  the 
Creator,  wl»o  wrought  during  six  periods,  rested  during  the 
.“eventh  period  ;  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that 
lie  recommenced  his  work  of  creation — as,  on  the  contrary, 
man  seems  to  be  the  last  formed  of  creatures— God  may  be 
resting  still.  The  presumption  is  strong  that  his  Sabbath 
is  an  extended  period,  not  a  natural  day,  and  that  the  work 
of  Redemption  is  his  Sabbath-day’s  work.  And  so  I  cannot 
see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the 
l  eason  rendered,  to  read  it  as  follows  : — Work  during  six 
periods,  and  rest  on  the  seventh  ;  for  in  six  periods  the  Lord 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  period 
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he  rested.  The  Divine  periods  may  have  been  very  great, 
the  human  periods  very  small ;  just  as  a  vast  continent  or 
the  huge  earth  itself  is  very  great,  and  a  map  or  geographical 
globe  very  small ;  but  if,  in  the  map  or  globe,  the  proportions 
be  faithfully  maintained,  and  the  scale,  though  a  minute  one, 
be  true  in  all  its  parts  and  applications,  we  pronounce  the 
map  or  globe,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  size,  a 
faithful  copy.  Were  man’s  Sabbaths  to  be  kept  as  enjoined, 
and  in  the  Divine  proportions,  it  would  scarcely  interfere  with 
the  logic  of  the  “  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment,”  though  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others  in  which  man 
can  be  an  imitator  of  God,  the  imitation  should  be  a  miniature 
one. 

The  work  of  Redemption  may,  I  repeat,  be  the  work  of 
God’s  Sabbath-day.  What,  I  ask,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  geologic  history,  or  of  that 
corresponding  history  of  creation,  which  forms  the  grandly- 
fashioned  vestibule  of  the  sacred  volume?  Of  both  alike 
the  leading  characteristic  is  progress.  In  both  alike  do  we 
find  an  upward  progress  from  dead  matter  to  the  humbler 
forms  of  vitality,  and  from  thence  to  the  higher.  And  after 
great  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth  had,  in  due  order,  suc¬ 
ceeded  inanimate  plants,  sea-monsters,  and  moving  creatures 
that  had  life,  the  moral  agent,  man,  enters  upon  the  scene. 
Previous  to  his  appearance  on  earth,  each  succeeding  eleva¬ 
tion  in  the  long  upward  march  had  been  a  result  of  creation. 
The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  dead  matter  came  into 
existence.  The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  plants,  with 
the  lower  animal  forms,  came  into  existence.  The  creative 
fiat  went  forth,  and  the  oviparous  animals — birds  and  reptiles, 
came  into  existence.  The  creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  the 
mammiferous  animals— cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  came 
into  existence.  And,  finally,  last  in  the  series,  the  creative 
fiat  went  forth,  and  responsible,  immortal  man,  came  into 
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existence.  But  has  the  course  of  progress  come,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  a  close  ?  No  !  God’s  work  of  elevating,  raising, 
heightening — of  making  the  high  in  due  progression  succeed 
the  low — still  goes  on.  But  man’s  responsibility,  his  im¬ 
mortality,  his  God-implanted  instincts  respecting  an  eternal 
future,  forbid  that  that  work  of  elevation  and  progress  should 
be,  as  in  all  the  other  instances,  a  work  of  creation.  To 
create  would  be  to  supersede.  God’s  work  of  elevation  now 
is  the  work  of  fitting  and  preparing  peccable,  imperfect  man 
for  a  perfect,  impeccable,  future  state.  God’s  seventh  day’s 
work  is  the  work  of  Redemption.  And,  read  in  this  light, 
his  reason  vouchsafed  to  man  for  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  is  found  to  yield  a  meaning  of  peculiar  breadth 
and  emphasis.  God,  it  seems  to  say,  rests  on  his  Sabbath 
from  his  creative  labours,  in  order  that  by  his  Sabbath- 
day’s  work  he  may  save  and  elevate  you  ;  rest  ye  also  on 
your  Sabbaths,  that  through  your  co-operation  with  him  in 
this  great  work  ye  may  be  elevated  and  saved.  Made 
originally  in  the  image  of  God,  let  God  be  your  pattern  and 
example.  Engaged  in  your  material  and  temporal  employ¬ 
ments,  labour  in  the  proportions  in  which  ho  laboured ;  but 
in  order  that  you  may  enjoy  an  eternal  future  with  him,  rest 
also  in  the  proportions  in  which  he  rests. 

One  other  remark  ere  I  conclude.  In  the  history  of  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  molluscs,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals, 
had  each  in  succession  their  periods  of  vast  duration  ;  and 
then  the  human  period  began — the  period  of  a  fellow- worker 
with  God,  created  in  God’s  own  image.  What  is  to  be  the 
next  advance  ?  Is  there  to  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
past? — an  introduction  a  second  time  of  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God  ?  No !  The  geologist  in  those  tables  of  stone, 
which  form  his  records,  finds  no  example  of  dynasties,  once 
passed  away,  again  returning.  There  has  been  no  repetition 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  fish — of  the  reptile — of  the  mammal 
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The  dynasty  of  the  future  is  to  have  glorified  man  for  its 
inhabitant;  but  it  is  to  be  the  dynasty — “the  kingdom,”  not 
of  glorified  man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  of  God  him¬ 
self  in  the  form  of  man.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  two  cojoined 
natures,  human  and  divine,  and  in  the  further  doctrine  that 
the  terminal  dynasty  is  to  be  peculiarly  the  dynasty  of  Him 
in  whom  the  natures  are  united,  we  find  that  required  pro¬ 
gression  beyond  which  progress  cannot  go.  We  find  the 
point  of  elevation  never  to  be  exceeded  meetly  coineident 
with  the  final  period  never  to  be  terminated — the  infinite  in 
height  harmoniously  associated  with  the  eternal  in  duration. 
Creation  and  the  Creator  meet  at  one  point  and  in  one 
person.  The  long-ascending  line  from  dead  matter  to  man 
has  been  a  progress  Godwards,  not  an  asymptotical  pro¬ 
gress,  but  destined  from  the  beginning  to  furnish  a  point  of 
union ; — and  occupying  that  point  as  true  God  and  true  man, 
as  Creator  and  created,  we  recognise  the  adorable  Monarch 
of  all  the  Future  I 
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Life,  death,  immortality,  truth,  God  !  What  words  are 
these,  and  what  thoughts  do  they  suggest  !  Dear  young 
friends,  objects  of  our  Christian  solicitude, — or,  as  St.  Paul 
would  have  said  to  you,  “  Of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,” — what  do  you  want  ? 
WTiat  does  man  want  ?  The  question  is  short  and  simple — 
so  simple  as  to  seem,  at  first  hearing,  unworthy  of  the  pro¬ 
minence  thus  given  to  it.  But  be  not  content  with  a  first 
hearing ;  consider  it,  and  the  more  seriously  you  consider  it, 
the  more  you  will  find  it  expanding  its  meaning  and  appli¬ 
cation,  till  you  will  see  involved  in  it  all  that  you  are,  and 
all  that  you  hope  to  be;  all  that  Philosophy  gropes  after, 
and  all  that  Faith  finds;  all  that  Apostles  and  Prophets 
were  inspired  to  proclaim ;  all  that  martyrs  and  confessors 
died  to  defend ;  all  that  God,  the  eternal  Word,  was  incar¬ 
nate  to  reveal. 

What  does  man  want  ?  That  plainly  depends  upon  what 
man  is.  What  does  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth  want  ?  What 
does  a  flower  or  a  tree  want  ?  What  does  a  bird  or  a  beast 
want?  These  questions,  elementary  as  they  are,  have 
already  had  this  good  effect,  that  they  have  set  you  all  to 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  stones,  clods,  plants,  and 
animals ;  and  also  about  the  difference,  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence,  between  all  these  and  a  man. 
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One  of  our  poets  has  said  that  “  Man  wants  but  little 
here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long.”  This  has  reference 
to  his  animal  wants  and  his  natural  mortality.  It  may  servo 
for  a  sentimental  verse,  but,  if  taken  as  an  answer  to  the 
question,  what  does  man  want,  even  here  below,  it  will  not 
bear  examination.  Even  here  below  man  wants  not  a  little, 
but  much,  very  much.  How  sensitive  he  is !  His  heart 
vibrates  with  trembling  apprehensions,  and  expands  with 
glowing  anticipations.  The  inmate  of  his  bosom,  which 
is  an  heir  and  an  earnest  of  immortality,  renders  this  fallen 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  utterly  incapable  of  satis¬ 
fying  his  wants.  In  vain  his  coffers  are  filled  with  this 
world’s  wealth ;  in  vain  his  intellect  is  stored  with  this 
world’s  knowledge;  in  vain  his  path  is  adorned  with  this 
world’s  grandeur ;  in  vain  his  name  is  associated  with  this 
world’s  applause.  All  these  are  but  superficial;  they  are 
but  the  ornaments,  the  trappings,  the  holiday  costume  of  a 
first-rate  worldly  man.  But  underneath  this  dress,  behind 
its  most  gorgeous  folds  and  glittering  orders,  there  beats 
a  craving  after  something  far  different  from  these.  There 
lurks  a  secret  consciousness  of  infirmity — a  “  sentence  of 
death”  in  the  body — a  progress  of  decay — a  feeling  after,  if 
haply  he  may  find,  some  resting-place  more  permanent  than 
a  silken  couch  or  bed  of  down ;  an  occupation  for  the  intel¬ 
lect  more  truly  ennobling,  more  satisfying,  because  more 
sanctifying,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  or  languages 
of  men ;  a  voice  of  welcome  more  touching,  calming,  tran- 
quillising,  than  the  shout  of  popularity  upon  earth. 

Yes,  man  is  a  longing  creature.  His  heart  pants  after 
happiness  in  some  shape.  He  is  a  wondering  creature  in 
his  ignorance ;  his  mind  affects  the  marvellous ;  he  is  a 
proud  creature  in  his  knowledge,  rejecting  what  is  still  too 
high  for  him,  and  resenting  what  tends  to  make  but  little  of 
him.  He  is  an  unsolved  riddle  to  himself. 
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Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  cordially  received, 
contains  a  response  to  all  his  wants — repose  to  the  most 
agitated  heart,  from  whatever  cause  the  agitation  may  arise ; 
exercise  for  the  most  cultivated  understanding,  leading  to  a 
reasonable  service ;  mystery  for  the  reverent  cravings  of 
a  finite  spirit,  keeping  it  in  that  posture  of  humility  which 
must  ever  be  suitable  to  a  creature,  as  such,  in  its  highest 
possible  estate.  Happy  are  the  people  who  are  in  such  a 
case !  yes,  happiest  of  their  kind  are  the  people  who  have 
iTCceived  Christianity  intelligently,  cordially,  and  spiritually  ! 

But  this  haven  of  rest  is  rejected  by  many ;  by  some, 
after  what  they  consider  a  fair  trial ;  by  others,  who  have 
never  tried :  and  we  are  called  on,  from  time  to  time,  to 
leave  our  loved  harbour  of  repose  and  safety,  and  go  out  to 
sea,  that  we  may  offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  tempest-tossed 
inquirer ;  that  we  may  tell  him  of  our  chart,  and  our  pilot, 
and  our  lighthouse,  and  say  to  him,  “Come  with  us,  and 
we  will  do  you  good.” 

Our  invitation  is  too  often  slighted ;  but  in  self-denying 
love  to  our  fellow-men  we  repeat  it ;  and,  in  the  reasonable 
hope  of  making  it  more  acceptable  and  more  effectual,  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  high  duty  of  giving  such  reasons 
for  it  as  may  commend  it  to  the  unsettled,  and  thereby 
enlarge  on  the  earth  the  happiness  we  experience  in  our¬ 
selves.  We  desire,  also,  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  young  friends  who  feel  with  us,  but  who 
are  exposed  to  harassing  conflicts  and  agitating  debates  with 
unbelievers.  This  is  the  history  of  such  lectures  as  this. 

Some  of  our  modern  reasoners,  in  their  opposition  to 
Christianity,  or,  as  they  call  it — with  unintentional  truth — 
orthodoxy,  have  set  up  what  is  their  ideal  of  all  that  is  true 
and  valuable — of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  enlarged  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  productive  of  purity  in  conduct,  in  what  they 
are  pleased  to  designate  by  the  name  of  secularism.  They 
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tell  US  that  orthodoxy  offers  to  men  of  mind  “its  dry  husks; 
but  they  now  know  that  husks  cannot  afford  strength  or 
pleasure.  In  such  a  position  secularism  meets  them  with 
promise  and  power.  It  offers  the  study  of  the  order  rather 
than  the  origin  of  nature,  and  thus  calls  the  mind  from 
speculation  on  an  incomprehensible  Being  to  a  living  ob¬ 
servance  of  living  facts.  It  teaches  that  man’s  condition  is 
not  the  result  of  some  decree  or  power  apart  from  himself, 
but  that  his  sole  dependence  is  in  himself.  It  brings  peace 
to  the  mind,  by  showing  that  sincere  unbelief  of  any  opinion, 
however  true,  is  innocent ;  and  that  right  actions  and  right 
motives  are  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  the  sight  of  a  moral 
God.” — The  Reasoner,  Oct.  5,  1853,  p.  216. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyse  the  entire  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  now  ask  these  reasoners,  as  I  might  very 
reasonably  do,  to  give  us  their  definitions  of  right  motives 
and  right  actions,  with  some  intelligible  account  of  what  is 
their  standard  of  right,  and  why  it  is  so.  I  do  not  now  ask 
them  to  consider  that  an  opinion  may  be  sincere  without 
being  innocent,  if  for  some  time  it  has  been  insincerely 
fostered  and  encouraged.  I  'might  remind  them  on  this 
point  of  the  truth  of  the  Latin  proverb,  “  Quod  volumus 
facile  credimus,”  and  of  the  converse,  which  is  equally  true, 
“  Quod  nolumus  facile  negamus.”  I  might  remind  them  of 
a  higher  proverb  still — “  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  and  the  end  of  it  are  the  ways  of  death.”  I  do 
not  now  pause  l;o  show  them,  as  I  might,  that  man’s  con¬ 
dition,  as  we  actually  find  it,  is  a  mixed  result,  to  be  traced 
in  part — in  much  of  its  physique,  e.  g. — to  causes  over  which 
he  himself  had  no  control  (who  had  the  choice  of  his  own 
parentage  or  bodily  constitution  ?)  and  to  be  traced,  in  part 
— in  much  of  its  morale — to  causes  over  which  we  deny 
not,  but  maintain,  that  he  himself  has  apparently  unbounded, 
and  really  very  extensive  influence. 
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My  present  subject  rather  fixes  attention  on  another 
clause  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted.  The  perfection  of 
reason,  it  is  alleged,  invites  to  the  “  study  of  the  order  rather 
than  the  origin  of  nature,  and  thus  calls  the  mind  from 
speculation  on  an  incomprehensible  Being  to  a  living  observ¬ 
ance  of  living  facts.”  “  A  living  observance  of  living  facts!" 
Grood.  We  accept  this.  We  grant  freely  that  a  priori 
reasonings  on  the  perfections,  or  supposed  perfections,  of  a 
Being  whom  we  would  approve  of  as  God  are  unfit  for  our 
finite  and  fallible  minds ;  and  that  we  could  not  succeed  in 
that  direction  unless  we  were  ourselves  morally  perfect  and 
intellectually  omniscient — i.  e.  unless  we  were  above  the 
necessity  of  any  reasoning  process  whatever. 

“A  living  observance  of  living  facts”  is  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  physical  science  of  our  times.  It 
seizes  on  facts  as  principia,  and  speculates  only  in  the  way  of 
apparently  sound  and  consequential  deductions.  Where  re¬ 
sults  are  produced,  it  is  a  conclusion  of  reason  that  adequate 
causes  must  have  been  at  work.  Results  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  The  facts  are  here — we  see  them,  hear  them,  handle 
them ;  they  cannot  be  denied,  if  oui  own  existence  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  How  came  they  to  be  ?  They  must  be  accounted 
for,  if  possible.  There  is  an  hypothesis  which  would  account 
for  them.  There  is  no  other  that  we  know  of,  or  have  ever 
heard  of,  that  would.  Therefore,  in  our  present  state  of 
information,  it  is  reasonable  to  embrace  this  one  as  the 
truth,  and  to  maintain  it  against  every  objection,  short  of  the 
production  of  a  more  reasonable  and  equally  adequate  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Thus  the  astronomer  argues  with  reference  to  gra¬ 
vitation  :  grant  it,  and  the  phenomena  are  accounted  for ; 
deny  it,  and  they  remain  to  be  accounted  for :  we  hold  it, 
therefore,  against  any  and  every  plausible  objection,  until 
we  are  supplied  with  a  better  principle,  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  Thus  the  geo- 
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legist  argues  with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth. 
In  common  with  the  astronomer,  he  starts  with  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  facts.  On  this,  as  a  basis,  their  theories  are  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  it  becomes  highly  satisfactory,  and  corrobora¬ 
tive  to  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory,  when 
it  is  confirmed  by  a  further  and  more  enlarged  observance  of 
facts.  Of  this  you  had  an  interesting  illustration  in  the 
Lecture  delivered  here  last  week. 

To  “  a  living  observance  of  living  facts,”  then,  we  are 
challenged  by  our  reasoners.  I  accept  the  challenge.  To  “  a 
living  observance  of  living  facts”  let  us  go.  Mine  are  con¬ 
venient  facts,  and  easy  of  observation.  I  have  no  occasion 
to  dig,  or  bore,  or  break,  to  bring  out  perfect  fossils.  I  have 
no  occasion  to  study  and  explain  comparative  anatomy,  in 
order  to  supplement  with  accuracy  mutilated  remains.  I 
have  no  occasion  to  construct  and  adjust  a  telescope,  to 
observe  the  occurrence  of  the  predicted  eclipse,  the  time  of  the 
predicted  transit,  or  the  shading  of  the  predescribed  parallax. 
My  facts  are  literally  and  indeed  living  facts ;  they  walk 
about  among  us,  and  among  all  nations,  in  the  accessible 
and  intelligible  shape  of  men,  women,  and  children.  My 
facts  are  Jews.  I  invite  attention  to  them.  I  beg  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  they  are,  or  whence  they  came.  These 
are  matters  for  inquiry.  I  am  content  to  begin  with  what 
is  beyond  all  question — what  they  are.  Open  your  eyes, 
and  see. 

Jewish  specimens  are  found  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
they  present  the  same  general  features.  In  every  inhabited 
region  of  the  civilised  world,  in  every  port,  in  every 
great  city,  in  every  mart  of  business,  in  every  climate, 
among  people  of  every  language,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  Jews  are  dispersed.  They  are  found,  not 
merely  as  travellers  come  to  see  the  country,  and  then  to 
leave  it,  nor  as  men  of  business,  come  to  conduct  certain 
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transactions  of  traffic  or  finance,  and  then  return  to  their 
own  home.  They  have  no  home  anywhere ;  they  possess 
none  of  those  features,  whether  of  territory  or  government, 
which  give  nationality  and  unity  to  other  people.  Every¬ 
where  they  are  found  to  be  residents ;  everywhere  they  are 
felt  to  be  strangers. 

This  is  a  living  fact.  As  a  strange  fact,  it  deserves 
attention ;  as  an  unparalleled  fact,  it  demands  explanation. 
When  we  begin  to  inquire  about  it,  the  first  thing  we  dis¬ 
cover  is,  that  as  it  is  a  fact  now,  so  it  has  been  a  fact  for 
ages.  Take  up  a  volume  of  history  of  any  country,  at  any 
age  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  you  find,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  Jews  were  there,  just  as  we  now  see 
that  they  are  hen'. 

The  people  so  found  in  every  place  are  very  distinct 
from  all  around  them,  and  very  peculiar.  They  are  found 
in  very  difierent  states  of  intellectual  culture.  “  Highly 
favoured  for  ages,  both  by  the  Gothic  and  Moorish  kings, 
the  Jews  in  Spain  acquired  an  elevation  of  character,  and 
even  of  countenance  and  manner,  which  was  never  attained 
by  the  German  and  Slavonic  Jews.”  But  in  all  the  varieties 
— intellectual,  moral,  social,  physical — discernible  among 
them  in  the  various  countries  of  their  dispersion,  we  find 
one  marked  and  remarkable  uniformity  of  religious,  or 
rather  superstitious,  usage. 

Doubtless  there  are  among  them  individuals — and  in 
some  places  they  may  be  numerous — who  have  been  in 
every  age  infected  with  scepticism,  denying  the  existence  of 
angels  or  spirits,  and  holding  themselves  superior  to  all 
religious  observances.  There  was  a  sect  of  Sadducees  from 
the  earliest  times.  But,  as  a  body,  the  Jewish  nation  were, 
and  still  are,  Pharisees. 

The  ceremonial,  to  the  observance  of  which  they  are 
still  in  bondage,  may,  in  all  its  most  important  features,  be 
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traced  to  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  which  every 
true  Jew  is  bound  to  observe.  Three  of  these  precepts, 
namely,  those  enjoining  the  use  of  phylacteries,  fringes  at 
the  corner  of  garments,  and  the  sign  on  the  door-posts,  are 
specified  by  modem  Jews  as  “  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Judaism,”  and  declared  to  be  coeval  with  its  institution.  A 
few  words  on  each  of  these  may  prove  interesting. 

Phylacteries  are  thus  made.  Four  portions  of  Scripture 
— two  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  two  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy — are  transcribed  on  slips  of  parchment.  These 
slips  are  rolled  up,  and  put  into  small  boxes,  made  of  leather, 
and  sewed  witli  the  sinews  of  a  clean  animal.  For  use  on 
the  head,  four  of  these  boxes  are  fastened  together  in  the 
shape  of  the  Hebrew  letter  shin  ;  for  use  on  the  hand,  one 
box  is  sufficient.  The  following  description  of  the  sewing  of 
these  boxes  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  celebrated  Rabbi : — 

“  Take  the  sinews  of  a  clean  beast,  particularly  the  sinews 
that  are  in  the  steps  of  the  animal,  which  are  white  and  stiff ; 
bruise  them  with  stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  until  they 
become  like  flax  ;  then  spin  them,  and  with  the  threads  sew 
the  divisions  together  at  the  four  sides ;  on  each  side,  three 
stitches,  in  order  that  there  may  be  altogether  twelve  stitches, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
If  the  number  be  lessened,  and  made  ten,  according  to 
the  number  of  ten  only,  leaving  out  Judah,  who  was  a  king, 
and  Levi,  who  was  a  priest ;  or,  if  the  number  be  increased, 
and  made  fourteen,  according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  with  the  addition  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  it  is  also 
right.” 

The  reason  why  four  boxes  should  be  used  in  a  phylac¬ 
tery  for  the  head,  and  only  one  for  the  hand,  is  thus  given 
by  the  great  Jewish  champion.  Rabbi  Lipman : — 

“We  are  commanded  to  make  the  phylacteries  for  the  head 
of  four  boxes,  and  to  put  them  on  the  head  in  the  place  where 
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the  pulse  of  an  infant’s  brain  beats  (for  the  four  senses — see¬ 
ing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting — derive  their  source  from 
the  brain),  but  to  make  phylacteries  for  the  hand  of  one  box 
only,  and  to  put  it  on  the  left  arm  opposite  the  heart,  for 
strength  is  in  the  arm,  and  the  main  sensorium  of  the  whole 
body  is  in  the  heart.” 

The  phylacteries  are  fastened  on  by  a  leathern  thong, 
called  R'tsuoth.  The  Rabbis  define  the  breadth  of  this 
thong  to  be  equal  to  the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  or  a  little 
wider.  Its  length,  when  used  for  the  head,  must  be  sufficient 
to  compass  the  head  once,  to  form  the  kesher,  or  knot,  and  to 
leave  ends  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  breast.  When  used 
for  the  hand,  it  must  be  long  enough  to  go  seven  times  round 
the  arm,  and  three  times  round  the  middle  finger,  with  a 
little  surplus. 

Fringes. — It  appears  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
practice  of  ancient  Jews  with  reference  to  fringf’s  on  their 
garments,  the  more  modern  Rabbis  were  for  a  long  time 
divided  upon  the  question,  whetlier  they  should  be  worn 
on  an  outer  or  an  inner  garment.  But  at  last  they  de¬ 
cided  on  having  a  particular  article  of  dress  on  purpose  to 
put  the  fringes  on.  It  is  called  Talith,  and  resembles  a 
shawl  in  shape.  The  fringes  are  of  various  shapes  and 
breadths,  but  always  connecU'd  with  a  blue  riband.  Every 
talith  has  blue  stri{x.>s  on  its  border. 

The  practice  is  a  strict  compliance  Avitli  a  commandment 
of  Scripture,  Num.  xv.  37-40;  and,  again,  Deut.  xxii.  12. 
Christ,  as  a  man  and  member  of  the  Jewish  Church,  obeyed 
this  precept  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  This  appears 
from  the  narrative  in  the  Gosik‘1  of  the  poor  woman  who 
came  behind  him  and  touched  the  border  of  his  garment. 
The  word  hero  used  by  the  Evangelist  (Luke,  viii.  44)  is 
x^etirx'tic*.  It  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee.  It  is  translated 
border,  but  it  literally  signifies  fringe.  The  same  word 
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occurs  in  Christ’s  reproof  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5) 
for  the  ostentation  of  piety,  when  he  tells  them  they  made 
hroad  the  borders,  literally,  the  fringes,  of  their  garments. 

But  when,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  Jews  wear  these  phy¬ 
lacteries  and  these  fringes  ?  We  see  them  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  houses,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  see  these 
peculiarities.  The  answer  is,  the  Rabbis,  in  consideration 
of  the  exposure  of  their  peojde  among  strangers,  have  re¬ 
laxed  the  obligation  to  wear  these  things  all  the  day,  and 
confined  it  to  the  morning,  from  daylight  till  after  their 
morning  prayers.  According  to  one  Rabbi,  the  phylacteries 
are  to  be  put  on  in  the  morning,  “  when  a  person  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  blue  and  white.”  Another  Rabbi  says, 
“  when  a  person  is  able  to  distinguish  between  a  wolf  and  a 
dog.”  A  third  Rabbi  describes  the  time,  “  when  a  person 
is  able  to  recognise  his  friend  with  whom  he  is  but  little 
acquainted.”  We  are  informed,  however,  by  travellers  in 
Poland  and  Russia,  that  many  Jews  there  wear  their  phylac¬ 
teries  all  the  day  long. 

Another  practice  I  must  mention,  namely,  the  use  of  the 
M'zuzah,  or  sign  on  the  door-post.  This  also  is  derived  from 
Scripture.  Two  passages  in  Deuteronomy  are  specified, 
vi.  4-9,  and  xi.  13-20.  These  must  be  written  out  on  ruled 
jiarchment ;  if  not  ruled  in  regular  lines,  it  has  no  virtue 
in  it.  They  must  compose  twenty-two  lines,  and  all  the  lines 
Im"  of  equal  length.  The  parchment  is  then  rolled  together, 
and  the  w'ord  Shadai  (Almighty)  written  on  the  outside  of 
the  scroll.  The  scroll  is  then  put  into  a  cane,  or  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  of  glass  or  tin,  in  t!ie  side  of  which  a  hole  is  made, 
so  that  the  word  Shadai  on  the  scroll  may  be  visible.  This 
tulx;  is  then  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail  at  each  end. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Rabbis  for  the  use  of  this 
sign,  or  M'zuzah,  is  well  intended,  though,  of  course,  it  is 
found  wholly  ineffectual.  “  A  man  is  apt  to  commit  a  fault 
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secretly,  and  says,  Peradventure  some  one  will  see  me ;  but 
he  does  not  say.  Lest  God  should  see  me.  Therefore  our 
Rabbis  of  blessed  memory  eulogised  such  an  one  who  would 
not  do  anything  in  his  private  chamber  which  he  would  not 
do  in  a  public  place.  For  this  reason  the  Blessed  One  has 
commanded  that  wherever  there  is  a  habitation  for  men,  even 
if  there  were  a  thousand  houses,  one  within  the  other,  there 
should  be  a  M’zuzah  even  on  the  innermost,  in  order  that 
whensoever  thou  comest  into  thine  house,  or  into  thy  bed¬ 
chamber,  thou  mayest  recollect  His  blessed  love,  and  that 
thou  shouldcst  not  deviate  from  the  good  way,  though  no  man 
may  see  thee.” 

These  usages  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered  as  too  frivo¬ 
lous  in  themselves  to  deserve  serious  notice ;  but,  as  living 
facts  to  be  accounted  for,  they  form  a  link  by  no  means 
frivolous  in  the  chain  of  our  general  argument. 

Another  fact  undeniable  by  any  attentive  reader  of 
history  is  the  bitter  and  protracted  suffering  of  this  singular 
people — sufiering  for  indomitable  constancy  to  the  faith  and 
usages  of  their  fathers ;  since,  had  they  renounced  Judaism, 
they  might  have  escaped  the  suffering.  Tlieir  sufferings  have 
arisen  mainly  from  a  persecution  of  a  three-fold  character, 
proceeding  from  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  people. 
“The  first  is  the  persecution  practised  by  governments 
themselves.  As  the  Jews  were,  at  least  negatively,  quiet 
subjects  and  good  citizens,  the  motive  for  this  kind  of 
oppression  was  almost  invariably  thirst  of  gold.  When  tlic 
Jews  became,  or  were  supposed  to  have  become,  so  rich, 
that  their  plunder  was  more  tempting  than  their  loans,  they 
were  fleeced  without  mercy.  The  story  of  the  English  king 
who  drew  the  teeth  of  wealthy  Jews  to  extort  money  is, 
perhaps,  an  exaggerated  type  of  this  spirit  in  the  European 
sovereigns. 

“  The  second  form  of  pei'secution  was  that  practised 
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by  the  church,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity. 
Besides  the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  means  employed  to 
work  this  important  change,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  able  and  accustomed  to 
contemplate  without  much  horror  the  contingency  of  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  and  impenitence,  on  account  of  the  substantial 
compensation  furnished  by  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the 
infidels.  It  is,  indeed,  no  breach  of  charity  to  utter  the 
suspicion,  that  in  process  of  time  the  hopes  of  a  corrupt 
clergy  were  directed  rather  to  the  failure  than  to  the  success 
of  their  proselyting  efforts,  and  that  they  often  needed  to 
be  comforted,  as  much  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  as  for 
their  perdition ;  at  least  when  the  reprobates  were  very 
rich. 

“  The  third  form  was  that  of  popular  persecution,  some¬ 
times  existing  in  connexion  with  the  others,  sometimes 
arising  in  rebellious  opposition  to  the  ruling  powers,  both 
of  church  and  state.  The  occasions  of  these  popular 
outbreaks  were  both  various  and  capricious ;  and  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  they  had  their  origin  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  exciting  causes.  Not  the  least  powerful 
of  these  were  the  external  differences  of  dress  and  resi¬ 
dence  continually  presented  to  the  senses.  The  Jews  were 
required  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress ;  and  traces  of  their 
compulsory  confinement  for  residence  to  particular  quarters 
of  great  towns  have  long  survived  the  usage  itself.  We 
find  them  in  the  names  of  streets,  such  as  the  Old  Jewry  in 
London,  and  many  kindred  designations  on  the  Continent. 

“  This  palpable  external  separation,  like  the  difference 
of  colour  in  America,  though  it  did  not  of  itself  excite  to 
persecution,  made  it  easier  and  more  severe  when  once 
aroused.  To  all  this  we  must  add  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  Jews  as  hereditsiry  money-lenders,  and  their 
growing  ill-repute  as  usurers.  Something  was  also  due. 
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no  doubt,  to  the  tradition  of  their  participation  in  the  slave- 
trade.  But  the  chief  appeal  was  to  religious  prepossessions. 
Besides  the  general  stigma  of  the  race  as  the  murderers 
of  Christ,  there  were  particular  enormities  imputed  to  them 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  exaggerated  by  the  fancies  of  the 
people  into  various  forms  of  superstitious  horror.  Of  these 
imaginations  there  were  two  particularly  frequent.  One 
was  the  alleged  violation  of  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer 
of  Romanism ;  the  other  was  the  alleged  ciTicifixion  of 
Christian  children  by  the  Jews  in  their  secret  haunts — a 
charge  which  has  led  to  sanguinary  persecution  even  in  our 
own  day. 

“  Another  favourite  charge  was  that  of  creating  or  pro¬ 
moting  epidemical  disorders.  The  different  forms  which 
this  accusation  was  made  to  assume  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  animus  by  which  the  populace  was  actuated  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  When  a  disease  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  north  of  Europe  bearing  strong  resemblance  to 
the  leprosy,  it  was  instantly  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  as 
being  their  national  or  hereditary  malady.  But  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Jews,  to  a  great  extent,  were  free 
from  its  ravages,  the  people,  with  their  usual  versatility, 
ascribed  it  to  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  Jewish  agency. 
The  strength  of  such  popular  impressions  was  exemplified 
by  the  existence  of  a  similar  panic  when  the  cholera  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Paris  fifteen  years  ago.”* 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  details  of  the  plunder¬ 
ing,  hypocritical,  and  ferocious  outrages,  from  all  these 
sources,  which  have  been  committed  against  the  Jews.  Our 
own  country  shares  in  the  guilt;  but  the  darkest  page 
in  the  tragedy  of  torture,  robbery,  and  blood,  must  be 

*  See  a  paper  on  “  Modern  Jewish  History,”  ia  ”  The  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  ”  for  March  1853. 
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read  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  In  the 
Archbishopric  of  Seville  alone,  in  the  space  of  thirty -seven 
years,  from  1483  till  1520,  between  imprisonment,  con¬ 
fiscation,  banishment,  torture,  and  death,  100,000  Jews 
received  what  the  Papal  historian  calls  the  just  sentence  of 
heretics. 

Ajiother  fact,  discernible  by  all  who  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  state  of  the  Jewish  mind,  is  the  unity  of  their 
hope.  Everywhere  they  are  expecting  a  great  deliverer. 
The  present  condition  of  the  nation,  however  protracted, 
is  still  felt  not  to  be  final.  Ajid  whatever  changes  may  be 
effected,  or  whatever  ameliorations  or  improvements  may 
be  introduced  by  human  policy,  something  better  still  is 
anticipated.  Their  Messiah  is  expected,  and  with  him  such 
a  change  in  their  relative  position  among  the  nations  as 
only  Divine  power  can  accomplish.  Their  Messiah  is 
expected,  and  with  him  such  a  fulfilment  of  what  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  have  written  as  will  silence  the  last  scofi" 
of  scepticism.  One  of  the  strongholds  of  modern  infidelity 
is  found  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  predictions  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  past  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Such 
objectors  take  for  granted  that  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  men,  his  past  history  is  his  only  history ;  and  finding 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  excited 
by  the  Prophets,  they  turn  round  and  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  Prophets,  and  ascribe  their  high-flown  language 
to  mere  poetical  fancy.  Hear  a  celebrated  writer  of  this 
class,  Mr.  Theodore  Parker.  He  says,  in  his  “Discourse 
on  Religion :  ” — 

“  The  Messianic  expectations  and  prophecies  seem  to  have 
originated  in  this  way.  After  the  happy  and  successful  period 
of  David  and  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  Judah 
and  Israel — the  two  tribes  and  the  ten;  the  national  prosperity 
declined.  Pious  men  hoped  for  better  times;  they  naturally 
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connected  these  hopes  with  a  personal  deliverer,  a  descendant 
of  David,  their  most  popular  king.  The  deliverer  would 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  the  old  form.  A  poetic  fancy 
endowed  him  with  wonderful  powers — made  him  a  model  of 
goodness.  Different  poets  arrayed  their  expected  hero  in 
imaginary  drapery,  to  suit  their  own  conceptions.  Malachi 
gives  him  a  forerunner.  The  Jews  were  the  devoutest  of 
nations:  the  popular  deliverer  must  be  a  religious  man. 
They  were  full  of  pious  faith;  so  the  darker  the  present,  the 
brighter  shone  the  Pharos  of  Hope  in  the  future. 

“  These  hopes  and  predictions  of  a  deliverer  involved 
several  important  things: — a  reunion  of  the  divided  tribes  ; 
a  return  of  the  exiles ;  the  triumph  and  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  its  eternal  duration,  and  perfect  happiness. 
Idolatry  was  to  be  rooted  out;  the  nations  improved  in 
morals  and  religion;  truth  and  righteousness  were  to  reign; 
Jehovah  to  be  reconciled  to  his  people ;  all  of  them  were  to 
be  taught  of  God ;  other  nations  were  to  come  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  be  blessed,” 

Such  is  the  summary  given  by  this  writer  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  certain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
then  he  asks,  in  triumph, — “  Are  these  predictions  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ?  Was  he  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  expectation  ? — 
of  the  Prophets’  foretelling  ? — the  farthest  from  it  possible. 
The  ten  tribes  —  have  they  come  back  to  the  home  of  their 
fathers  ?  They  have  perished,  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
tide  of  the  nations,  no  one  knowing  the  place  of  their  burial. 
The  kingdom  of  the  two  tribes  soon  went  to  the  ground. 
These  are  notorious  facts.  The  Jews  are  right  when  they 
say  their  predicted  Messiah  has  not  come.” 

Thus  Mr.  Parker  concludes,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
against  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Prophets.  They  were 
pious  poets,  naturally  anticipating  an  imaginary  personage ; 
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and  his  proof  is,  that  no  such  personage  as  they  did 
anticipate  has  ever  appeared. 

How  is  he  to  be  answered  ?  Is  it  an  answer  to  say  that 
a  personage  has  appeared  in  whose  history  other  predictions 
of  the  same  Prophets  have  been  fulfilled?  And  is  it  an 
answer  to  say  that  those  predicted  events  which  have  not 
been  in  like  manner  fulfilled  must  be  understood  in  a 
different  sense  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  to  accommodate  the 
language  of  the  Prophets  according  to  what  we  see  to  be  the 
course  of  events,  instead  of  anticipating  events  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Prophets?  I  am  free  to  confess  my 
conviction,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  no  events  such  as 
those  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  enumerated  in 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Parker,  ever  can  come  to 
pass, — if  it  could  be  proved  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  never 
will  do,  as  clearly  as  it  may  be  proved  that  he  never  has 
done,  these  things, — if  this  could  be  proved  as  undeniably 
as  it  is  proved  that  they  never  have  come  to  pass, — the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Prophets  could  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sistently  defended. 

How,  then,  is  the  cavil  to  be  answered  ?  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  appear  to  have  been  thrown  for  a  moment  into 
the  same  sort  of  perplexity  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  unbelief.  Satisfied  by  what  they  had  seen  in  his 
life,  and  confirmed  by  the  infallible  proofs  of  his  glorious 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  that  he  was  indeed  the  predicted 
Messiah,  they,  of  course,  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  the 
predicted  events,  and  therefore  asked  him, — “  Wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  ”  Restore  the 
kingdom !  This  was  comprehensive  of  the  events  in 
question.  His  reply  left  their  expectation  of  the  events 
untouched,  and  turned  upon  the  time  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  time  was  a  secret.  This  was  somewhat 
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disappointing ;  but  as  they  were  still  left  in  anticipation  of 
the  events  themselves,  they  could  bear  to  wait. 

What,  however,  was  their  astonishment,  what  must  have 
been  their  dismay,  when  immediately  afterwards  they  saw 
him  taken  up  and  received  into  heaven  out  of  their  sight  ? 
What,  gone  !  Gone,  and  so  many  important  events  plainly 
predicted  still  unfulfilled  I  Gone,  and  the  kingdom  not 
restored  to  Israel !  Gone,  and  the  ten  tribes  not  found,  and 
the  two  tribes  not  gathered,  and  Jerusalem  not  made  a 
praise  in  the  earth!  Were  we  then  deceived,  after  all? 
Have  we  mistaken  our  man  ?  Or  were  the  men  who  pre¬ 
dicted  these  events  poets  only,  and  not  Prophets  ? 

Under  this  staggering  disappointment,  so  highly  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  recoil  into  infidelity,  as  regarded  the 
Prophets,  they  stood  gazing  up  into  heaven.  But  they  were 
not  exposed  long  to  this  bitter  trial.  Angelic  messengers 
came  to  their  relief,  and  said — “  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.” 

Shall  so  come!  This  is  the  point.  As  if  the  angels  had 
said,  “  We  know  the  ground  of  your  astonishment ;  it  is  not 
the  mere  wonder  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  You  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  wonders  in  his  person ;  and,  if  it  were  so,  we 
would  supply  no  abatement  of  your  surprise  by  announcing 
to  you  another  similar  wonder,  namely,  his  coming  again. 
But  we  know  your  minds ;  we  are  aware  of  the  nature  of 
your  perplexity ;  you  cannot  reconcile  the  departure  of 
Messiah  from  the  earth  with  your  well-founded  expectations 
of  events  to  be  fulfilled  by  him  on  the  earth.  Left  to  your¬ 
selves,  you  will  lose  all  confidence  in  the  Scriptures;  but 
hearken  to  our  answer.  He  is  indeed  gone,  but  not  for¬ 
ever.  He  shall  come  again.  Be  not  impatient.  There  is  a 
time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time.” 
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This  is  our  answer  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  all  who  think 
with  him.  We  admit,  nay,  we  zealously  maintain,  that  the 
events  to  which  you  refer,  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  We  do  not  attempt  to  evade 
the  language  of  the  predictions  treating  the  Prophets  like 
mere  poets.  We  admit  that  a  large  portion — the  largest 
portion — of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  doings  of  the  great 
Messiah  upon  earth  has  not  found  any  fulfilment  in  the 
past  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is  gone,  and  these 
things  are  not  done.  We  agree  in  your  facts,  but  we  do 
not  agree  in  your  conclusions.  We  are  not  impatient.  We 
know  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  expect  nothing 
before  its  time.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  indeed  gone,  but  not 
forever.  He  shall  come  again  in  like  manner  as  he  went 
away.  He  shall  do  all  that  is  written  of  him  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  Prophets  will  be  proved  to  have  spoken, 
not  by  poetic  fancy,  but  by  insjiiration  of  God. 

Another  fact  of  no  ordinary  importance  is,  that  for  all 
these  peculiarities  the  Jews  refer  to  a  written  revelation. 
Their  phylacteries,  and  fringes,  and  signs  on  their  door¬ 
posts,  are  all  undying  testimonies  to  their  conviction  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  Their  suffering 
and  constancy  proclaim  the  same  truth.  Through  this  con¬ 
viction  they  have  esteemed  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons  greater  riches  than  the 
ease,  and  respectability,  and  honours  of  this  world’s  society. 
The  tenacity  of  their  hope,  though  so  long  deferred,  proves 
the  same  reverence  for  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  although 
by  those  Prophets  the  conduct  of  their  fathers  is  pointedly 
condemned,  and  the  condition  of  themselves,  in  justly  de¬ 
served  dispersion  and  degradation,  is  plainly  predicted. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  overloaded  and  obscured  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  with  their  own  traditions : 
but  still  the  traditions  themselves,  in  their  wildest  absurdity. 
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bear  witness  to  their  origin.  Their  phylacteries  in  the 
hands  of  their  Rabbis  have  become  ludicrous ;  but  still  the 
slips  of  parchment  enclosed  in  them  are  inscribed  with  words 
held  sacred — words  from  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  M'znzah 
has  become  an  idol,  but  still  the  scroll  enclosed  in  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  nailed  on  the  door-post,  contains  words  considered 
sacred — words  from  the  Law  of  Moses  :  just  as  the  scapulars 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  in  themselves  degrading 
superstitions,  yet  contain  in  the  portions  of  Scripture  en¬ 
closed  a  testimony  to  the  Catholic  conviction  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  which  not  even  apostasy 
itself  has  been  able  to  eradicate. 

Concerning  the  Jews  I  may  further  remark,  that  even 
tneir  cabalistic  writings,  which  most  of  all  abound  in  childish 
frivolities,  are  yet  such  as  to  supply  a  most  convincing  test 
of  the  safe  keeping  of  even  the  very  letter  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  cabalists  have  thirteen  rules  for  their  guidance  in  the 
discovery  and  exhibition  of  the  various  mysteries  of  letters, 
and  the  shapes  of  letters,  and  the  transposition  of  letters.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  these  plain  to  an  English  reader,  because 
the  only  examples  to  be  cited  depend  for  their  force  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 

The  fifth  rule  of  the  Cabalists  refers  to  the  use  of  initial 
and  final  letters.  It  is  exercised  by  forming  one  word  from 
the  initials  or  finals  of  certain  several  words.  For  instance, 
an  objection  was  suggested  against  having  the  Book  of 
Esther  inserted  among  the  holy  books,  because  the  name  of 
the  Holy  One,  Jehovah,  is  not  once  mentioned  therein.  This 
objection  was  answered  by  the  Cabalists,  after  their  fashion, 
thus.  They  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Esther  this  sen¬ 
tence  :  “  Let  the  king  and  Haman  come  this  day and  they 
found  that  the  initials  of  the  words  composing  this  sentence 
composed  the  sacred  name,  Jehovah.  This  was  sufficient. 

Another  rule  of  the  Cabalists  will  be  more  readily  appre- 
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ciatcd,  because  it  can  be  practised  in  any  language,  and  wo 
sometimes  amuse  ourselves  with  it  in  English.  It  is  the 
anagram,  or  transposition  of  letters,  making  of  the  same 
letters  different  words.  Astronomers  may  be  transposed  into 
moon-starers ;  old  England  into  golden  land;  penitentiary 
into  nay  I  repent  it. 

The  Cabalists  supply  chapters  of  this  kind  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  vastly  absurd  certainly,  but  still  based  on  the 
very  letter  of  the  sacred  text,  and  calculatt*d  to  detect  the 
slightest  tampering  with  that  text  afterwards. 

Such  are  some  of  the  “living  facts”  to  which  we  invite 
a  living,  intelligent  observance.  K  this  people  had  been 
destroyed  when  they  were  expatriated,  or  if  they  had  amal¬ 
gamated  with  other  nations ;  if,  in  the  space  of  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  after  their  dispersion,  they  had  in  any 
way  lost  their  identity  or  their  distinctness ;  if  their  history, 
and  circumstances,  and  claim  to  a  written  revelation,  had 
been  analogous  to  those  of  any  nation  upon  earth ;  an  at¬ 
tempt  might,  with  some  plausibility  of  reason,  be  made  to 
gainsay  the  evidence  they  supply  for  the  Divine  authority  of 
that  revelation.  If  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the 
Jews,  considered  as  facts,  were  not  of  a  nature  so  singular  and 
peculiar  as  to  bear  out  to  the  letter  the  truth  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  them,  with  what  triumph,  we  ask,  would  the 
infidel  have  produced  those  very  prophecies  as  fatal  to  the 
idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  when  the 
Jews  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  when 
they  have  remained  everywhere  a  distinct  race  ;  when  they 
have  clung  with  fond  tenacity  to  rites  and  usages  which, 
while  they  superstitiously  corrupt  the  spirit,  seem,  at  the 
same  time,  to  fix  and  stereotype  the  letter  of  their  sacred 
books ;  when  they  have  been  despoiled  evermore,  yet  never 
destroyed ;  when  the  most  wonderful  and  amazing  facts, 
such  as  never  occurred  among  any  other  people,  form  the 
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ordinary  narration  of  their  history,  and  fulfil  literally  the 
prophecies  concerning  them ;  may  not  the  believer  challenge 
his  adversary  to  the  production  of  such  credentials  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him  1 

The  Jews  present  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  each 
link  a  prophecy  and  a  fact,  extending  throughout  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  generations,  and  not  yet  terminated.  The  prophecies 
concerning  the  Jews  are  as  clear  as  a  narrative  of  events ; 
they  are  as  ancient  as  the  oldest  records  in  existence ;  and 
it  has  never  been  denied  that  they  were  delivered  and  well 
known  long  prior  to  their  fulfilment.  They  were  so  un¬ 
imaginable  by  human  wisdom,  that  the  whole  experience  of 
the  world  has  never  exhibited  a  parallel  to  the  events ;  and 
the  facts  are  visible  and  present,  and  applicable  to  an  hair¬ 
breadth. 

Could  Moses,  as  an  uninspired  mortal,  have  described  the 
history,  the  fate,  the  dispersion,  the  treatment,  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Israelites  to  the  present  day,  or  for  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  ?  Could  the  Prophets  have  testified,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  of  the  self-same  and  similar  facts,  as  wonderful  in 
themselves  as  they  have  proved  accurate  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  ?  The  probabilities  were  infinite  against  them.  The 
mind  of  man  often  fiuctuates  in  uncertainty  over  the  nearest 
events,  and  the  most  probable  results  ;  but,  in  regard  to 
remote  ages,  when  hundreds  of  years  shall  have  elapsed,  and 
to  facts  then  to  be  exhibited,  contrary  to  all  previous  know¬ 
ledge,  experience,  or  analogy,  it  feels  that  they  are  dark 
as  death  to  mortal  ken.  And  when,  in  the  light  of  their 
cherished  writings,  declared  by  themselves  to  be  Divine,  and 
watched  over  by  successive  generations  with  a  superstitious 
jealousy,  we  contemplate  the  Jews  as  historical  and  living 
facts,  their  country  desolate,  their  city  trodden  down  of  Gen¬ 
tiles,  themselves  despoiled,  persecuted,  enslaved,  shattered  in 
pieces  like  a  wreck  of  a  vessel  in  a  mighty  storm — scattered 
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over  the  earth  like  fragments  on  the  waters — and,  instead  of 
disappearing  or  mingling  with  the  natives,  remaining  a  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  people — ^in  every  kingdom  the  same — retaining 
similar  habits  and  customs,  and  creeds  and  manners,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe — meeting  everywhere  the  same  insult,  and 
mockery,  and  oppression — multiplying  amidst  all  their  mise¬ 
ries — surviving  their  enemies — beholding  unchanged  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  many  nations  and  the  convulsions  of  all — robbed 
of  their  silver  and  their  gold,  though  cleaving  to  the  love  of 
them  still,  as  the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity — well  may 
we  ask,  how  could  mortal  man,  piercing  through  a  hundred 
successive  generations,  have  foretold  any  one  of  these  won¬ 
ders  that  are  now  conspicuous  in  these  latter  times  ?  Who 
but  the  Father  of  Spirits,  possessed  of  perfect  prescience, 
«-ven  of  the  knowledge,  of  the  will,  and  of  the  actions  of 
free,  intelligent,  and  moral  agents,  could  have  revealed 
tlicir  unbounded  and  yet  unceasing  wanderings,  unveiled  all 
their  destiny,  and  presented,  as  in  a  picture,  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  in  every  age  and 
clime  ?  The  creation  of  a  world  might  as  well  be  the  work 
of  chance  or  imposture  as  the  revelation  of  these  things. 
Whoever  seeks  a  miracle  may  here  behold  a  sign  and  a 
wonder  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  miracles.  It  is  a  sublime  display  of  God,  who 
said,  concerning  the  Jews,  “  This  people  have  I  formed  for 
myself :  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise.”  And  although 
all  this  forms  but  a  part  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Christian 
evidence,  yet  it  fixes  an  insurmountable  barrier  at  the  very 
threshold  of  infidelity.* 

Objections  may,  indeed,  still  be  urged,  and  cavils  raised, 
against  particular  passages  in  the  Books  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  Arguments  from  probabilities,  and  apparent  im- 


*  See  Keith 
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probabilities,  may  be  mfide  so  plausible  as  to  deceive  the 
unwary  and  embarrass  the  iminformed.  The  ingenuity  of 
scepticism  against  Divine  revelation  can  only  be  equalled 
by  its  credulity  in  every  other  direction.  Such  objections, 
and  cavils,  and  arguments,  demand  undoubtedly,  the  careful 
investigation  and  detailed  exposure  of  men  competent  to  the 
task ;  inasmuch  as  every  stone  in  the  Divine  building,  every 
frieze,  every  cornice,  when  really  understood,  will  redound 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  Divine  Architect.  But,  mean¬ 
time,  let  the  Christian  believe  and  remember  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  standeth  sure,  and  that  none  of  these  nibbling  objec¬ 
tions  have  even  assailed,  much  less  shaken,  the  Rock  which 
Jehovah  has  laid  in  Zion. 

Having  thus  defended,  we  are  now  privileged  to  enter 
into  and  enjoy  the  Temple  of  Revelation.  By  this  I  mean 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Judaism,  as  exhibited 
therein,  is  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  a  figure,  or  rather 
a  system  of  figures.  Those  figures  were  all  facts — signi¬ 
ficant  facts — pregnant  with  saving  truth.  One  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  pervades  them  all — vicarious  sacrifice ;  in  other 
words,  the  suffering  unto  death  as  a  penalty,  of  a  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  culprit.  Without  this,  the  facts  of 
Judaism  are  an  unmeaning  jargon,  such  as  could  not  have 
come  from  God ;  and  their  place  of  worship  was  a  hideous 
slaughter-house  rather  than  a  house  of  prayer. 

The  special  peculiarities  of  Judaism  date  their  commence¬ 
ment  from  Abraham ;  but  the  previous  patriarchal  history, 
though  not  strictly  speaking  a  part  of  Judaism,  yet  stands  so 
connected  with  it,  is  so  introductory  to  it,  and  so  absolutely 
requires  for  its  explanation  the  same  great  principle  of 
vicarious  sacrifice,  that  I  must  refer  to  it.  I  do  so  the 
rather  because  it  will  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture  full  of  interest  and  full  of  difficulty.  I  mean  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  of  their  respective  sacrifices. 
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Cain  was  the  eldest  son,  and  had  all  the  privileges  and 
authority  of  the  first-born.  His  brother  was  inferior  in 
position,  as  he  was  later  in  time.  They  were  of  different 
occupations.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was 
a  tiller  of  the  ground. — Genesis,  iv.  3-7. 

As  a  first  step  towards  a  right  understanding  of  this, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  Apostle’s  observation  upon  it, 
where  he  tells  us,  that  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God 
a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts.” 
— Heb.  xi.  4. 

The  words  here  translated  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
are,  in  an  early  version  of  the  English  Bible,  rendered  a 
much  more  sacrifice,  which  phrase,  though  uncouth  in 
form,  adequately  conveys  the  original.  The  meaning  is, 
that  Abel  offered  what  was  much  more  of  the  true  nature  of 
a  sacrifice  than  what  Cain  offered.  But  how  so?  In 
what,  let  us  ask,  did  the  distinction  consist?  Cain  was 
no  atheist.  He  presented  his  offering  before  God.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  the  offering  of 
it  recognised  the  sovereign  proprietorship  of  the  Almighty- 
He  was  Creator  of  aU  and  Preserver  of  all.  By  him  was 
vegetation  earned  on,  with  all  its  increase.  The  grass, 
the  corn,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  all  were  his. 
Instead  of  an  infidel,  Cain  was  all  that  our  poet  imagines 
a  Christian  to  be,  when  he  talks  of  looking  from  nature 
up  to  nature’s  God.  His  was  that  natural  piety  in  which 
many,  very  many,  sentimental  worshippers  among  and  around 
ourselves,  allege  that  all  true  religion  consists.  Cain  looked 
around,  and  saw  God  in  all  his  works.  He  looked  up  and 
adored  the  beneficent  Giver  of  all,  and  manifested  his 
adoration  and  his  dependence  by  a  practical  expression  of 
his  gratitude.  This  is  lovely.  Many  are  the  lovely  de¬ 
scriptions  of  such  religion  which  might  be  quoted.  In  this 
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strain,  the  most  fascinating  writers  on  natural  religion 
luxuriantly  indulge. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  scheme,  it  omits  and 
loses  sight  of  two  things — two  vital  things — sin  in  man 
and  justice  in  God.  This  scheme  was  suitable  to  man 
as  originally  created.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  there  was 
no  sin  in  man,  and  no  occasion  for  any  exercise  of  justice 
in  God.  All  was  very  good  in  the  creature ;  and  all  that 
was  manifested  of  the  Creator  was  goodness.  But  to  man 
as  a  sinner,  this  scheme  is  unsuitable ;  because  it  does  not 
recognise  his  fault,  neither  does  it  deprecate  his  danger. 
It  aims  at  dealing  with  God  as  if  no  fall  had  taken  place. 
It  seems  very  amiable  and  very  kind ;  and  it  is  very  captivat¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  very  flattering.  But  it  is  not  right;  it 
is  not  sound.  The  state  of  mind  it  springs  from  does  not 
become  a  rebel,  because  it  contains  no  acknowledgment 
of  his  revolt ;  and  the  service  it  leads  to  is  not  such  as 
an  ofiended  Sovereign  can  consistently  accept,  because  it 
contains  no  propitiation  of  his  justice. 

In  contrast  with  this,  Abel  offered  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice.  It  consisted  of  an  animal — its  blood  shed — its 
fat  burned.  It  was  an  expressive  acknowledgment  that 
he  who  offered  it  deserved  death  himself,  and  burning  pun¬ 
ishment  after  death.  It  recognised,  therefore,  a  new  re¬ 
lationship  between  God  and  man,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Creator  and  creature:  it  recognised  the  relationship  of 
sinner  and  Redeemer.  This  is,  indeed,  the  truth ;  and  the 
worship  which  proceeds  upon  the  footing  of  this  truth  is 
more  excellent.  Abel  thus  worshipped.  This  is  the  fact. 

The  principle  by  which  he  did  so  was  faith.  And  here 
the  question  arises,  faith  in  what  ?  What  was  it  that  Abel 
believed,  and  by  the  faith  of  which  he  was  led  to  approacii 
God  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  Cain  ?  Without  some 
revelation  granted,  some  assurance  held  out  as  the  object 
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of  faith,  he  could  not  have  exercised  this  virtue;  and 
without  some  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice  enjoined,  he  could 
not  have  exemplified  his  faith  by  an  appropriate  ofiering. 
What  revelation,  then,  had  he?  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
recorded  with  special  reference  to  himself;  and,  therefore, 
we  naturally  inquire,  what  revelation  his  father  had  ?  since, 
whatever  his  father  had,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  was 
made  known  both  to  him  and  his  brother. 

His  father  had  revelation  in  both  word  and  deed.  He 
was  present  when  God  spake  to  Satan  about  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  announcing  the  bruising  of  his  heel,  and  the 
consequence,  eventually,  in  the  crushing  of  the  usurper’s 
head.  He  lieard,  also,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth 
— upon  the  woman — upon  himself :  and  he  saw  death  in¬ 
dicted  upon  animals,  and  their  clothing  transferred  to  cover 
himself  and  his  wife  in  their  discovered  nakedness, — the 
outward  symbol  of  their  inward  guilt. 

“  It  is  obvious  that  the  language  of  God,  in  the  hearing 
of  our  first  parents,  conveyed  an  intimation  of  some  future 
deliverer  who  should  overcome  the  tempter.  This  assurance, 
without  which,  or  some  other  ground  of  hope,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  religion  could  have 
had  place  among  men,  became  to  Adam  and  his  descendants 
the  true  object  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this  fundamental 
article  of  religious  belief  among  men,  some  striking  memorial 
would  naturally  be  appointed.  And  if  we  admit,  as  all 
who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  Divine  must  admit,  that 
the  scheme  of  redemption  by  the  death  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  was  determined  from  the  beginning;  that  is, 
if  we  admit  that,  when  God  had  ordained  the  deliverance 
of  man,  he  had  ordained  the  means ;  if  we  admit  that  Christ 
was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
what  more  appropriate  memorial  could  be  devised  than 
that  of  animal  sacrifice? — exemplifying,  by  the  slaying 
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of  the  victim,  the  death  which  had  been  denounced  against 
man’s  disobedience: — thus  exhibiting  the  awful  lesson  of 
that  death  which  was  the  wages  of  sin,  and  at  the  same 
time  representing  that  death  which  was  actually  to  be 
undergone  by  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  hereby  con¬ 
necting,  in  one  view,  the  two  great  cardinal  events  in  the 
history  of  man — the  Fall  and  the  Recovery,  the  death 
denounced  against  sin,  and  the  death  appointed  for  that  Holy 
One  who  was  to  deliver  man  from  the  consequences  of  sin. 

“  The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  seems,  then,  to  have 
been  peculiarly  significant,  as  containing  all  the  elements 
of  religious  knowledge ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  rite,  with 
sincere  and  pious  feelings,  would,  at  the  same  time,  imply 
an  humble  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  offerer, — a  con¬ 
fession  that  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  was 
the  desert  of  those  sins  which  had  arisen  from  man’s  trans¬ 
gression  ;  and  a  full  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  deliver¬ 
ance,  joined  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  means  appointed  for 
its  accomplishment. 

“  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  we  shall  And  but  little 
difliculty  in  determining  on  what  ground  it  was  that  Abel’s 
offering  was  accepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  was  rejected. 
Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  command,  offered  that  sacrifice  which  had 
been  enjoined  as  the  religious  expression  of  his  faith  ;  whilst 
Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assurances  which  had  been 
vouchsafed,  or,  at  least,  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed 
,  mode  of  manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing 
to  his  reason  to  possess  any  eflScacy  or  natural  fitness, 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
in  acknowledging  the  general  superintendence  of  God,  and 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by 
presenting  some  of  those  good  things  which  he  thereby 
confessed  to  have  been  derived  from  his  bounty. 
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“In  short,  Cain,  the  first-born  of  the  fall,  exhibits  the 
first-fruits  of  his  parent’s  disobedience,  in  the  arrogance  and 
self-sufiiciency  of  reason,  rejecting  the  aids  of  revelation 
because  they  fell  not  within  its  apprehension  of  right. 
He  takes  the  first  place  in  the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays, 
in  his  proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same 
spirit  which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  so  many  (and  now, 
in  our  own  days,  is  in  renewed  activity)  in  rejecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.”* 

Abel  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous.  How 
so  ?  God  had  respect  unto  him  and  to  his  offering.  In  what 
way  this  was  shown,  we  know  not.  But  the  fact  we  know. 
It  was  in  some  way  made  plain  to  Abel,  and  not  to  him  only, 
but  to  Cain  also.  Cain  and  his  offering  were  rejected.  This 
deprived  him  of  his  temporal  position,  relatively  with  his 
brother.  Forfeiting  his  right  standing  with  God,  he  forfeited 
his  privileges  and  authority  as  the  first-bom,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  see  Abel  preferred  before  him.  This  was 
what  excited  his  wrath,  and  led  to  the  expostulation  from 
God,  which  in  this  view  of  the  matter  becomes  clear  and 
pointed. — Gen.  iv.  6,  7. 

The  word  here  translated  sin  is  commonly  translated  sin- 
offering. — Exod.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  10;  Lev.  iv.  3,  21,  24,29, 
vi.  26. 

“  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?”  Or, 
rather,  as  the  margin  of  your  Bible  reads,  shalt  thou  not  have 
the  excellency  or  exaltation  above  thy  brother,  which  belongs 
to  thy  birth-right  ?  “  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin- 

offering  is  at  hand ;  it  lieth  at  thy  door  to  make  the  due  re¬ 
conciliation,  and  restore  thee  to  the  station  which  thou  hast 
lost  by  thy  misconduct.  So  that,  in  either  case,  it  depends 
upon  thyself  that  he,  thy  brother,  shall  be  still  subject  unto 


*  See  Magee  on  the  Atonement. 
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tliee,  and  that  thou  shalt  still  have  the  superiority  over 
him.” 

“  The  connexion  is  thus  rendered  evident.  God  rebukes 
Cain  for  not  conforming  to  that  species  of  sacrifice  which 
had  been  offered  by  Abel.  He  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
known  injunction ;  and  thus,  in  direct  terms,  enforces  the 
observance  of  animal  sacrifice.” 

One  word  here,  in  illustration  of  a  clause  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  In  Genesis,  iv.  10-12,  we  read: — “And 
he  said.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother’s 
blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  And  now  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to 
receive  thy  brother’s  blood  from  thy  hand.  When  thou 
tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength.  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth.”  The  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  writing  of  the  blood 
of  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  says,  “  It  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel.” 

To  us  it  seems  a  slight,  and  therefore  a  strange,  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  blood  of  the  great  Sacrifice  to  say  that  it 
speaks  better  things  than  vengeance.  But  to  Hebrews,  who 
had  shed  their  brother’s  blood,  the  case  was  widely  different. 
Of  the  men  who,  in  the  madness  of  their  persecuting  zeal, 
had  cried  concerning  Jesus,  “  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon 
our  children,”  imagine  some  brought  aftei-wards  to  feel  what 
they  had  done ;  what  more  natural  apprehension  in  their 
awakened  consciences  than  that  their  brother’s  blood  would 
cry  for  vengeance  against  them,  as  Abel’s  blood  cried  against 
his  murderer  ?  It  has  been  so.  The  Hebrew  nation  is  a 
living  Cain.  Their  brother’s  blood  crieth  against  them.  God’s 
mark  is  upon  them,  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  kill  them ; 
and  God’s  curse  is  upon  them,  as  a  fugitive  and  vagabond 
on  the  earth. 

To  a  penitent  Hebrew,  therefore,  how  needful,  and  how 
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suitable,  and  how  satisfactory,  was  the  Apostle’s  assurance, 
while  commending  the  Gospel,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had, 
indeed,  a  voice,  but  not  of  vengeance.  His  death  in  their 
hands  was,  indeed,  a  murder,  but  by  the  hand  of  God  it 
had  been  turned  into  a  mercy ;  and  it  was  their  privilege  to 
look  for  its  parallel,  not  in  the  blood  of  Abel,  speaking 
wrath,  but  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  speak¬ 
ing  pardon  and  peace. 

Abraham  practised  animal  sacrifice.  From  the  period 
of  that  Divine  call,  in  obedience  to  which  he  forsook  his 
country  and  his  kindred ;  in  all  his  wanderings,  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent,  he  built  his  altar,  and  on  every  altar  he 
poured  forth  blood  which  is  the  life.  He  had  frequent  com¬ 
munications  with  God — in  what  way  is  not  explained ;  but 
it  must  have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  his  mind* 
as  to  their  reality.  In  some  of  them  ho  had  received  pro¬ 
mises  which  in  the  course  of  events  had  been  fulfilled — 
events  of  a  nature  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ac¬ 
complish,  or  his  sagacity  to  anticipate.  Abraham  had  the 
guarantee  of  experience  to  prove  to  him,  that  in  hearkening 
to  such  communications,  he  was  not  under  any  deception,  or 
led  astray  by  any  vain  vision.  This  is  what  gives  force  to 
a  clause,  not  generally  noted,  but  of  vital  consequence,  in 
Gen.  xxii.  1, —  after  these  things:  after  the  antecedents  of 
Abraham’s  history ;  after  the  experience  thus  corroborated, 
which  he  had  enjoyed,  of  communications  really  and  truly 
Divine ;  so  that  now  he  could  no  more  be  deceived  as  to 
the  reality  of  another  such  communication  than  he  could  as 
to  the  reality  of  his  own  existence :  after  these  things,  God 
tried  him.  God  was  the  giver,  or  rather  the  lender  and 
owner,  of  his  reason  ;  of  his  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong ; 
of  his  natural  affection ;  of  his  son,  the  darling  object  of  that 
affection  ;  and  the  trial  was,  could  he  subordinate  all  these, 
and  at  the  command — the  unmistakable  command — of  God, 
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the  Head  of  all — could  he  do  violence  to  all  that  was  natural 
within  him,  and,  as  God’s  agent,  take  away  the  life  of  the 
lad,  which  only  God  had  a  right  to  take  away  ?  The  moral 
trial  was  intense.  In  all  that  was  mental  in  it  Abraham 
triumphed ;  and  in  this  sense  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
offered  up  his  son.  From  the  physical  completion  of  the 
solemn  deed  his  hand  was  stayed  by  the  same  Divine  autho¬ 
rity  which  he  had  so  far  honoured.  His  design  w'as  accepted 
for  a  performance  ;  and  because  he  did  not  withhold  his  son 
— his  only  son — from  God,  because  he  did  not  allow  either 
his  reason  or  his  affection  to  prevail  against  the  Author  of 
both,  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God — he  was  blessed  and 
made  a  blessing. 

But  against  all  this  it  is  argued  that  what  opposes  man’s 
inward  sense  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  from  God. 
Hence  the  multiplied  sneers  at  several  passages  in  the  sacred 
history ;  and  the  sly  insinuation  contained  in  the  statement 
that  “right  actions  and  right  motives  are  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  the  sight  of  a  moral  God.” 

But  is  not  this  to  deny  that  man  has  any  superior  in 
creation?  Does  not  the  absolute  supremacy  claimed  for 
what  is  called  subjective  religion  amount  to  a  deification  of 
man  ?  Is  it  not  to  say,  “  Our  sense  of  right  is  right,  our 
sense  of  wrong  is  wrong ;  let  any  one  say  to  the  contrary, 
no  matter  on  what  evidence  of  authority,  and  he  is  inunoral : 
WE  are  the  ultimate  standard  of  all  morality !  who  is  lord 
over  us?” 

What  shall  we  say  to  this,  my  young  friends  ?  Is  man 
a  supreme  being  or  a  dependent  creature  ?  And  if  depen¬ 
dent,  how  far  ?  As  far  as  ho  thinks  proper,  or  farther  ?  If 
farther,  where  is  the  limit  ?  Man  is  absolutely  dependent, 
for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  included.  And  Abraham’s  example  is  fraught  with 
the  deepest  instruction. 
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With  what  an  emphasis  does  his  history  enforce  the 
great  truth  of  vicarious  sacrifice !  His  son  had  been  so  edu¬ 
cated  in,  and  habituated  to,  the  practice  of  blood-shedding 
in  the  worship  of  God,  that  when  he  heard  his  father  say 
he  was  going  to  worship,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  provided 
with  a  sacrifice,  he  said,  “  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but 
where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?”  And  Abraham 
said,  “  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering.”  The  boy’s  confidence  in  his  father  appears  to  have 
been  as  complete  as  the  father’s  confidence  in  his  God.  “  So 
they  went  both  of  them  together.” 

Advancing  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Judaism,  how  conclusive  to  our  present  purpose  is 
the  ordinance  of  the  Passover ! 

The  name  of  the  institution,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  appointment,  fully  explain  its  import.  The  original  word, 
signifying  to  pass  over,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  change 
of  place,  but  in  the  sense  of  sparing — passing  without  in¬ 
jury  :  Jehovah,  in  his  work  of  judgment,  having  passed  over 
and  left  in  safety  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  door¬ 
posts  of  which  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  was  sprinkled, 
while  he  slew  the  first-born  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  For  what  purpose  can  we  conceive  such  a  ceremony 
to  have  been  instituted?  There  was  no  natural  virtue 
in  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb,  whereby  the  family,  on 
whose  door-posts  it  was  sprinkled,  might  be  preserved  from 
the  plague.  The  God  of  the  Israelites  did  not  require  such  a 
signal  to  distinguish  between  his  own  people  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  No ;  the  token  was  for  their  sakes, — a  sensible  token 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  of  protection  and  de¬ 
liverance.  And  are  we  not,  from  the  repeated  testimony  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God,  fully  authorised  to 
pronounce  that  it  was,  through  this,  intended  as  a  typical 
sign  of  protection  from  the  Divine  justice,  by  the  blood  of 
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Christ,  which,  in  reference  to  this,  is  called  the  blood  of 
sprinkling? 

Bishop  Patrick  remarks  thrtt  the  blood  was  a  sign,  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  assured  cf  safety  and  deliverance. 
On  which  Archbishop  Magee  adds,  “the  words  of  the  original 
are,  indeed,  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token.”  Patrick 
observes  further,  quoting  Epiphanius,  that  there  was  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  transaction  preserved  even  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  themselves,  though  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  rite ; 
for  at  the  equinox,  which  was  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
thej  marked  their  cattle,  and  their  trees,  and  one  another, 
ue  fitXruif,  with  red  ochre,  or  some  such  thing,  which  they 
fancied  would  be  a  preservation  to  them. 

The  memorial  of  it  among  the  Israelites,  in  the '  annual 
feast  of  the  Passover,  is  familiar  to  us  all;  as  also  its 
adoption  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

In  this,  as  an  evidence,  the  four  celebrated  rules  given 
by  Leslie  as  a  test  of  truth  clearly  and  undeniably  meet. 
They  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  matter  of  fact  be  such,  that  men’s  outward 
senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be  judges  of  it. 

2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

3.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  in  memory 
of  it,  but  also  that  some  outward  actions  be  statedly 
performed. 

4.  That  such  observances  be  instituted,  and  do  commence, 
from  the  time  that  such  matter  of  fact  is  done. 

The  two  first  rules  make  it  impossible  for  any  such 
matter  of  fact  to  be  imposed  on  men  at  the  time  when  said  to 
be  done,  because  every  man’s  senses  would  contradict  it. 
The  two  last  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  matter  of 
fact  should  be  invented  and  imposed  some  time  after,  because 
every  man  would  know  that  no  such  memorials  had  been 
instituted. 
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Mr.  Leslie  says — “  You  may  challenge  the  whole  world 
to  show  any  action  that  is  fabulous  which  will  bear  the  test 
of  these  four  rules.  It  is  impossible.  I  do  not  say  that 
everything  w’hich  wants  these  four  marks  is  false;  but  I 
say  that  nothing  can  be  false  which  has  them  all.” 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Middleton  endeavoured  for  twenty 
years  to  find  out  some  pretended  fact  to  which  Mr.  Leslie’s 
four  rules  could  be  applied,  but  in  vain. 

To  return  to  our  great  truth,  the  saving  peculiarity  of 
our  religion — vicarious  sacrifice — it  was  taught  by  all  the 
sin-offerings  at  the  Jewish  altar. 

Nothing  there  was  done  hastily  or  rashly,  or  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  worshipper.  Everything  was  arranged  and 
conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  a  pattern  shown,  and 
directions  given,  to  Moses  in  the  INIount. — Exod.  xxv.  9,  40. 

A  pattern  of  what?  The  very  expression  implies  an 
original,  of  which  what  was  given  to  Moses  was  a  copy. 
And  what,  we  ask,  was  that  original  ?  Who  that  receives 
the  whole  Scripture,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  can 
doubt  that  the  original  was  what  St.  Paul  calls — “  The 
eternal  purpose  which  God  purposed  in  Christ.” 

It  was  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Sparks  of  the  Divine 
light  shone  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  worship  of  the 
earlier  patriarchs ;  but  a  perfect  constellation,  radiant  every¬ 
where  with  Christ,  was  set  in  mosaic  at  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  its  detailed  concomitants.  The  tabernacle,  in 
all  its  parts  and  all  its  furniture,  the  morning  and  evening 
lamb,  the  red  heifer,  the  dying  and  living  bird,  the  goat 
sacrificed  and  the  scape-goat,  the  priest  in  his  linen  coat, 
and  in  his  glorious  robes,  the  oil  poured  upon  his  head  and 
streaming  down  upon  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  the  blood 
with  water  sprinkled  upon  all  the  people,  the  blood  with 
oil  touching  the  leper  on  his  ears,  his  head,  and  his  feet, — 
all  this,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  a  labyrinth  without 
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a  clue,  a  riddle  without  a  key,  when  viewed  as  a  pictorial 
lesson  of  the  Gospel,  is  not  only  rich  in  everlasting  truth, 
but  it  is  our  best,  our  only  trustworthy,  because  our  only 
inspired,  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  New  Testament  is  brief.  Its  statements  of  truth 
are  given  with  reference  to,  and  frequently  in  the  language 
of,  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  the  second  volume  of  a 
great  work,  by  one  and  the  same  great  Author ;  and  every 
attempt  to  understand  it,  independent  of  the  first  volume, 
deserves  to  be  a  failure.  When,  for  example,  we  read  in 
one  of  the  epistles,  as  descriptive  of  Christianity,  that  “the 
blessing  of  Abraham  is  come  upon  the  Gentiles,”  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  phrase  without  reference  to  the 
history  of  Abraham  ?  Or  when  we  read,  in  another  epistle, 
that  the  righteousness  of  God,  without  the  law,  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  law  and  the  Prophets,  how  shall  we  attempt 
to  interpret  the  important  saying,  without  reference  to  that 
Divine  witness  ?  Or  when  we  read,  in  another  epistle,  that 
“  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  time,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now' 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,”  how  shall  we 
understand  what  may  be  understood  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  Saviour’s  ascension  and  intercession,  without  reference  to 
what  is  taught  by  the  Divinely-appointed  figures  of  the  same  ? 

A  complaint  is  common,  and  readily  received  and  re¬ 
peated  in  certain  quarters,  that  heretics  of  every  opinion 
and  every  fancy,  however  wild,  appeal  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  their  support ;  and  a  conclusion  has  been  hastily 
drawn  from  thence  that  the  Scripture  is  too  obscure  to  be 
its  own  interpreter,  and  that,  consequently,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  or  the  consent  of  the 
Fathers,  or  some  rectifying  standard  or  infaUiblo  judge, 
which  shall  set  bounds  to  the  wide  wanderings  of  private 
judgment. 
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This  has  involved  Christendom  in  endless  disputes, 
because  no  agreement  has  been  come  to,  or  can  be  come  to, 
as  to  what  the  rectifying  standard  is.  The  Church  of  one 
age  contradicts  the  Church  of  another ;  the  Fathers  of  the 
same  age  contradict  one  another ;  Councils  contradict  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  Popes  contradict  Popes :  all  is  confusion,  as  of  right 
it  deserves  to  be,  when  the  appeal  is  from  what  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  to  what  was  guessed  at  by  fallible  men. 

Is  there,  then,  no  interpretation  in  detail  of  the  general 
principles  of  truth  announced  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is 
there  no  authoritative  rectifier  of  the  vagaries  of  private 
judgment  ?  Oh  yes,  there  is.  God  himself  has  laid  it  in 
mosaic  patterns ;  and  although  these  patterns  do  not  guide 
the  interpretation  of  all  the  secondary  particulars  which 
have  agitated  the  minds  of  ecclesiastical  controversialists, 
they  do  guide,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rule,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation. 

But  I  must  forbear.  I  have  of  purpose  avoided  prophecy, 
though  the  Jew  urges  us  to  look  forward.  His  history, 
past  and  present,  supplies  an  earnest  of  the  future,  and  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy  enlarges  in  tones  of  rapturous  exulta¬ 
tion  on  the  coming  glory  of  Zion.  But  now  I  rest  content 
with  facts  and  evidence.  Look  at  them. 

Is  there  a  comer  of  Christendom  unpenetrated  by  the 
Jew,  that  mysterious  stranger,  bearing  in'  his  peculiar 
features  the  lineaments  of  Abraham,  and  at  a  glance  an¬ 
nouncing  to  us  from  what  high  estate  he  has  fallen — 
cherishing  in  his  spirit  all  the  sullen  pride  of  mined  great¬ 
ness — exhibiting  in  his  dealings  all  the  eaution  and  timidity 
of  the  despised  stranger — attracting,  by  his  attachments  to 
the  carnalities  and  peculiarities  of  his  traditions,  continued 
mockery  and  derision — moving,  by  his  superstition,  his 
obstinacy,  and  his  blindness,  the  pity  of  some,  the  contempt 
of  others,  the  neglect  of  nearly  all  ? 
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ON  MAURICE’S  THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 


I  PROPOSE  to  myself  the  task  of  giving  you  some  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  questions 
which  are  most  deeply  interesting  to  men  individually,  and 
to  society — questions  involving  the  present  power  and  ulti¬ 
mate  issues  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  my  single  and 
exclusive  object.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  mastered  the 
other  writings  of  this  author;  and  I  shall  probably  make 
little  use  even  of  such  knowledge  of  them  as  I  happen  to 
possess.  Neither  do  I  venture  to  discuss  the  influences  and 
tendencies  which  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
or  advancing.  I  make  no  attempt  towards  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  literature  and  theology  of  the  age.  I  intend  to  deal 
with  this  one  work.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  I 
shall  succeed  in  dealing  with  it  as  I  would  wish  to  do,  I  may 
render  more  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  if  I  were  to 
inquire  and  speculate  and  form  a  theory  to  account  for  its 
appearance,  or  to  anticipate  its  effects.  Doubtless,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  phenomenon  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
fact,  significant  of  many  antecedents,  pregnant  with  many  con¬ 
sequences.  But  I  do  not  enter  upon  any  vague  and  wide 
inquiry  regarding  its  probable  origin  and  possible  results. 
I  take  the  product  as  I  find  it.  And  I  mean  to  try  if  Eng¬ 
lish  minds,  so  far  as  I  have  access  to  them,  cannot  estimate 
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its  practiciil  value,  apart  from  all  personal  regard  for  its 
author  ; — and  apart  also  from  all  abstract  and  mystical  philo¬ 
sophising  about  its  relation  to  the  present  conditions  of 
human  knowledge,  or  to  the  progressive  development  of 
human  thought  and  feeling. 

To  give  some  unity  to  my  remarks,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  miscellaneous  if  they  are  to  touch  the  varied  topics 
of  the  book,  I  may  be  allowed  to  indicate,  at  the  outset, 
what  seems  to  me  the  real  matter  at  issue,  the  vital  and 
essential  question  raised.  It  is  this, — Does  God  deal 
judicially  with  his  intelligent  creatures  ?  Does  he  try  and 
judge,  to  the  effect  of  acquitting  or  condemning,  the  persons 
of  men — you,  my  brother,  personally,  and  me  ?  I  may, 
perhaps,  best  raise  the  question,  if  I  advert  to  a  letter  from 
Jlr.  Mauriee  to  a  private  friend,  published  at  Mr.  Maurice’s 
request  by  Dr.  Jelf,  in  his  pamphlet  stating  the  grounds  for 
his  procedure  against  Mr.  Maurice  before  the  Council  of 
King’s  College,  London.  I  had  not  my  attention  called  to 
that  letter  until  I  had  completed  my  analysis  of  the  Essays. 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  Essays,  which, 
on  many  accounts,  is  to  be  regarded  as  important.  The 
letter  was  written  in  November  1849,  several  years  before 
the  Essays  were  published ;  but  the  theory  developed  in  the 
Essays  is  contained  in  the  Letter,  and  the  process  of  thought 
and  feeling  through  which  the  theory  was  constructed,  is  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  laid  open.  Let  it  bo  observed, 
that  the  Letter  is  written  in  reply  to  a  question  regarding 
the  duration  of  future  punishment.  The  Essays  are  written 
with  a  view  to  persuade  Unitarians,  and  especially  those  of 
tlie  recent  and  more  spiritual  school,  that,  instead  of  repu¬ 
diating,  they  ought  to  welcome  the  Anglican  Creed  and 
Articles,  as  the  real  expression  of  that  life  which  they  are 
panting  for,  and  their  best  defence  against  counterfeits  and 
exaggerations.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Letter  is  the 
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germ  of  the  Essays.  The  author  deems  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  produce  it  in  that  character,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  is  concerned.  No  injustice,  therefore,  is  done 
by  making  a  notice  of  the  Letter  an  introduction  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Essays.  This  is  the  rather  desirable,  because 
in  the  Letter,  as  has  been  said,  he  means  “  to  tell  his  corre¬ 
spondent  something  of  the  processes  of  thought  through 
which  he  had  himself  passed  while  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  ”  (p.  3). 

1.  “ I  was  brought  up,”  he  tells  his  correspondent,  “in 
the  belief  of  universal  restitution.  I  was  taught  that  the 
idea  of  eternal  punishment  could  not  consist  with  the  good¬ 
ness  and  mercy  of  God  ”  (p.  3).  But  he  explains  how,  when 
“  he  came  to  think  and  feel  for  himself,  the  views  he  had 
learned  respecting  sin  ”  did  not  seem  to  “  accord  with  his 
experience  of  it,  or  with  the  facts  which  he  saw  in  the 
world.”  He  shrunk  also  from  what  shocked  his  intellect 
and  conscience,  as  being  “  a  feeble  notion  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections,  one  which  represented  good-nature  of  the  highest 
of  them.”  And  he  disliked  the  “  distortions  of  the  text  of 
Scripture  ”  frequently  in  use,  such  as  making  “  eternal  ” 
signify  different  things  when  applied  to  punishment  and  to 
life  respectively. 

Thus  three  strong  cords  drew  him  out  of  the  pit  of  old 
vulgar  Universalism:  a  sense  of  sin;  an  apprehension  of  the 
divine  perfections;  reverence  of  the  Scripture.  Sin,  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  the  world  around  him,  was  not  to  be  made  light 
of ;  the  perfections  of  God  were  not  to  be  resolved  into 
mere  good -nature;  Scripture  was  not  to  be  set  aside,  or 
twisted  so  as  to  mean  anything  or  nothing.  These  were  not, 
he  acknowledges,  “  very  deep,  vital  convictions.”  But 
“they  were  honest  opinions  as  far  as  they  went.”  And  they 
made  him  “  despise  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  theories 
as  weak.”  “I  do  not  know,”  he  adds,  “that  I  found  any- 
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thing  at  all  better  ”  (p.  4).  He  passes  at  once,  accordingly, 
to  the  reconstruction  of  his  own  belief,  de  novo;  which  was, 
it  would  seem,  a  work  or  process  altogether  personal  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  I  can  say,  I  did  not  receive  this  of  man,  neither  was 
1  taught  it  ”  (p.  5).  Of  course,  no  one  is  necessarily  the 
worse  for  having  to  elaborate  his  own  views  and  impressions 
of  divine  truth  for  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  out  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  by  his  own  consciousness  and  experience.  And  if,  upon 
his  emancipation  from  the  lowest  depths  of  Universalist 
latitudinarianism,  the  inquirer  had  gone  on  in  earnest  to 
follow  out  the  three  lines  of  thought  which  had  been  the 
means  of  his  rescue, — sin,  within  and  without, — the  per¬ 
fections  of  God, — the  authority  of  Scripture; — keeping  all 
the  three  distinct  and  parallel ; — he  would  have  been  in  the 
right  way.  There  might  have  been  as  “  great  confusion 
and  darkness  ”  as  that  through  which,  he  says,  he  got 
“  every  glimpse”  of  what  has  ultimately  satisfied  and  settled 
his  mind ;  perhaps  more,  a  great  deal  more.  But  the  sub¬ 
ject, — man,  the  sinner  ;  the  object, — God,  the  all -perfect ; 
the  medium, — a  real  and  actual  communication  from  God  to 
man,  precisely  such  as  one  man  makes  to  another ; — these 
three  primary  facts ; — the  sin  of  man,  the  perfection  of  God, 
the  word  of  Gh)d  to  man ; — accepted  as  first  principles,  and 
drawn  forth  in  humble,  loving  reverence  of  soul  to  their 
proper  issues ; — ^must  have  led  to  a  theology,  with  far  more 
in  it  of  the  element  of  a  real  transaction  between  us  and  our 
Maker  than  the  author  is  prepared  to  admit. 

2.  The  origin  of  his  positive  faith,  following  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  coldly  negative  belief  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  is  described  by  him  thus : — “  When  I  began  in 
earnest  to  seek  God  for  myself,  the  feeling  that  I  needed  a 
deliverer  from  an  overwhelming  weight  of  selfishness  was 
the  predominant  one  in  my  mind.  Then  I  found  it  more 
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and  more  impossible  to  trust  in  any  being  who  did  not  hate 
selfishness,  and  who  did  not  desire  to  raise  his  creatures  out 
of  it.  Such  a  Being  was  altogether  difierent  from  the  mere 
image  of  good-nature  I  had  seen  among  Universalists.  He 
was  also  very  difierent  from  the  mere  Sovereign  whom  I 
heard  of  amongst  Calvinists,  and  who  it  seemed  to  me  was 
worshipped  by  a  great  portion  of  the  religious  world.  But 
I  thought  he  was  just  that  Being  who  was  exhibited  in  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  I  might  believe  his  words, 
‘He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;’  if  in 
his  death  the  whole  wisdom  and  power  of  God  did  shine 
forth,  there  was  one  to  whom  I  might  fly  from  the  demon 
of  self,  there  was  one  who  could  break  his  bonds  asunder. 
This  was  and  is  the  ground  of  my  faith  ”  (p.  4). 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  author’s  transition  state, 
the  only  two  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  present  to  his 
mind  were, — that  of  the  Universalists,  who  bow  before  a 
mere  image  of  good-nature — and  that  of  the  Calvinists,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  religious  world,  who,  as  he  represents 
the  matter,  worship  a  mere  Sovereign.  Further,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  predominant  feeling  in  his  mind  respecting 
himself  was,  that  he  needed  to  be  delivered  from  an  over¬ 
whelming  weight  of  selfishness.  And,  finally,  since  he 
cannot  trust  in  any  being  who  does  not  hate  selfishness  and 
desire  to  raise  his  creatures  out  of  it,  he  welcomes  the 
Being  who  is  exhibited  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
especially  believing  his  words,  “  Ho  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father,”  as  one  to  whom  he  may  fly  from 
the  demon  of  self,  who  can  break  his  bonds  asunder.  There 
is  truth  in  all  these  experiences.  An  earnest  man  cannot 
reverence  either  a  mere  image  of  good-nature,  or  a  mere 
sovereign.  He  is  crushed  under  the  weight  of  selfishness, 
bound  by  the  demon  of  self.  But,  in  the  first  place,  is  there 
no  conception  of  God,  but  either  Infinite  Good-nature  or 
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Infinite  Sovereignty,  that  haunts  an  awakened  conscience  ? 
Is  there  no  sense  of  a  holy  eye  reading  me  through  and 
through, — of  the  righteous  arm  of  a  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
holding  me  fast  ?  Then,  secondly,  when  my  broken  heart 
smites  me  for  my  selfishness, — my  miserable  selfishness,  that 
will  not  spare  Bathsheba  in  its  lust,  nor  Uriah  in  its  mean¬ 
ness, — my  deplorable  selfishness,  that  makes  my  very  worship 
of  God  and  my  kindness  to  my  fellows  nothing  else  than  dis¬ 
guised  self-seeking, — I  cannot  feel  that  I  have  got  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  until  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  calling  me  out  of  my 
hiding-place  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  When, — ^feeling 
that  he  is  reckoning  with  me  for  my  disobedience,  and  feeling 
also  instinctively  that  it  is  not  in  mere  wrath, — I  have  the 
(‘ATrontery  to  say.  She,  thy  gift,  led  me  to  sin ;  and  when, — 
not  smitten  down  for  my  monstrous  ingratitude  and  heart¬ 
lessness,  I  see  him  still  waiting  to  be  gracious ; — ^that  makes 
me  know  my  selfishness.  And  now,  thirdly,  the  Being 
whom  I  must  have  to  deliver  me — ^whom  I  cannot  do  with¬ 
out — is  that  same  Being, — holy,  righteous,  waiting  to  be 
gracious, — who  must  reckon  with  me  for  my  sin, — whom  I 
would  have  to  reckon  with  me  for  my  sin, — ^whom  I  could 
not  love  or  trust  if  he  did  not  reckon  with  me,  in  most 
rigorous  justice,  for  my  sin ; — ^who,  pointing  to  the  Son  of 
his  love,  tells  me  that  he  beareth  my  sin  in  his  own  body 
on  the  cross,  and  slays  the  enmity  thereby. 

I  have  thought  it  fair  to  take  the  author’s  own  account  of 
the  origin  and  rise  of  his  theology  as  he  gives  it  in  this  Letter, 
instead  of  forming  a  theory  on  the  subject  out  of  the  Essays; 
although  I  may  say  that  the  theory  which  I  was  inclined  to 
form,  to  account  for  the  Essays,  before  I  carefully  read  tlie 
Letter,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  explanation  which 
I  have  been  considering.  And  before  passing  on,  I  desire 
to  fix  one  thouglit  in  your  minds. 
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It  is  always  important  to  know  the  starting-point  of  one 
who  proposes  for  our  acceptance  a  theology,  or  a  view  of 
divine  truth,  avowedly — and  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  most 
intimately,  based  upon  and  bound  up  with  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  necessary  if  we  would  do  justice,  either 
to  him  or  to  ourselves.  It  is  not,  of  course,  so  necessary 
when  a  man  professes  simply  to  illustrate  an  old  and  well- 
defined  system,  to  place  its  relative  parts  in  fresh  and 
original  lights,  and  bring  out  its  harmony  with  the  facts 
of  his  own  life  and  consciousness,  or  of  man’s  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness  generally.  Even  in  such  a  case  it  may  be  useful 
and  interesting.  But  when  one  comes  to  us  with  a  new 
system,  and  still  more,  when  he  comes  to  us  with  a  syste¬ 
matic  repudiation  of  system, — to  give  us  his  own  reading 
of  divinity  and  humanity,  as  if  he  were  surveying  a  hitherto 
unmapped  continent,  —  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his  point  of 
view  from  the  outset ;  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  pro¬ 
bable  effect  of  his  speculations  on  himself,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  they  ought  to  exert  over  us.  For  instance, 
take  Sleiermacher  in  Germany.  Those  who  know  his  history 
and  writings  better  than  I  do,  tell  us  that  to  the  last  his 
Moravian  training  and  deep  Moravian  piety  continued  to 
steep  his  whole  nature  in  an  intensely  spiritual  warmth, 
and  leaven  his  compositions  with  an  energetic,  spiritual  life. 
Hence  it  might  happen  that  opinions  and  tendencies  might 
be  comparatively  harmless  in  his  mind, — nay,  might  be  so 
blended  with  his  old  Moravianism  as  to  be  not  only  neu¬ 
tralised,  but,  as  if  by  some  chemical  aflSlnity,  absorbed, — 
which,  nevertheless,  when  transferred  to  minds  otherwise 
constituted  and  otherwise  trained,  might  become  the  germs 
of  the  coldest  Rationalism.  Or  take  our  own  Coleridge. 
He  began  at  the  very  opposite  extreme  from  the  German 
thinker ;  and  was  led  on  in  a  path  which,  probably,  none 
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else  ever  trod, — through  almost  unparalleled  conflicts  and 
exercises  of  soul, — to  sueh  a  profound  insight  into  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  sin,  and  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  divine 
government  and  nature,  as  must  have  been  eminently 
blessed  to  himself,  and  must  ever  furnish  materials  of  most 
interesting  study  to  all  inquiring  students,  whether  of  man’s 
nature  or  of  God’s.  But  the  height  which  a  man  may 
reach  as  he  toils  his  perilous  way  from  the  lowest  depth  up 
the  steep  and  rough  ascent,  though  most  profitable  for  him¬ 
self,  may  be  unsafe  for  one  whose  position,  given  to  him,  is 
higher  still.  I  may  thus  be  tempted, — with  neither  heart 
so  ardent  to  aspire  nor  foot  so  firm  to  persevere, — to  meet 
the  adventurous  pilgrim  where  he  is — not  resting,  but  cut 
off  in  the  very  heart  of  his  struggling  upward.  And  I  may 
make  it  a  matter  of  silly  boasting  that  1  can  stand  at  ease 
where  such  a  one  as  Coleridge,  still  pressing  on,  fell.  Equally 
unsafe  may  it  be  for  me, — alas !  with  but  little  of  Moravian 
devotion,  and,  it  may  be,  too  little  also  of  Moravian  discipline, 
— to  think  that  I  occupy  ground  high  enough,  when  I  am  on 
the  level  of  that  subtle  idealistic  philosophy,  which  one  wont 
to  soar  aloft  on  eagle’s  wings  into  the  atmosphere  around  the 
throne,  and  bound  by  cords  of  love  inseparable  to  Him  who 
sits  upon  the  throne,  might,  if  not  without  peril,  yet  almost 
with  impunity,  make  his  scientific,  because  it  was  not  his 
spiritual,  standing  -  point.  These  remarks  apply  in  some 
measure  to  Mr.  Maurice ;  with  one  qualification,  however, 
which  is  noted  here,  not  invidiously,  but  as  a  necessary 
caution :  that  whereas  ho  begins  at  a  level  far  nearer  that 
at  which  Coleridge  began  than  that  at  which  Sleiermacher 
began, — the  level  of  low  Universalism,  not  high  Moravian- 
ism, — he  does  not  appear  to  have  pushed  his  inquiries  so  far 
as  Coleridge  did,  into  man’s  sinful  nature  and  the  Almighty’s 
moral  government.  In  particular,  in  his  very  first  statement 
of  the  experience  which  originated  his  theology,  as  well  as 
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throughout  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  exposition  of  his 
theology,  there  is  an  entire  omission  of  the  fact  of  guilt, 
as  a  real  fact  in  our  history,  and  a  fact  with  which  a 
righteous  God  must  deal. 

I  may  return  again  to  the  Letter.  But  it  may  be  proper, 
before  proceeding  further,  to  submit  an  outline  of  what  these 
Essays  teach.  This  I  scruple  not  to  do  in  my  own  words, 
briefly  but  boldly,  being  prepared  to  verify  what  I  say  in 
full  detail. 

1.  Love,  absolute  and  unconditional,  is  the  whole  nature 
of  God.  This  love  is  not  mere  facile  and  imbecile  good¬ 
will.  It  is  compatible  with  indignation,  anger,  wrath  :  it 
implies  wrath.  “  Wrath  against  that  which  is  unlovely,”  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  it.  The  will  of  God,  strong  against 
the  unlovely,  seeks  to  subdue  and  assimilate  all  other  wills 
to  his  own  nature,  which  is  love.  Thus  God  is  love. 

2.  Sin  is  something  different  and  distinct  from  crime  to 
be  checked  by  outward  penalties,  or  habit  to  be  extirpated 
by  moral  influences.  The  first  of  these  is  the  legislative 
idea  of  sin  ;  the  second,  the  ethical.  Both  are  set  aside ; 
and  instead  of  them  there  is  substituted  what  may  be  called 
the  exclusively  personal  idea  of  sin.  An  unloving,  an 
unlovely  creature,  finds  himself,  at  some  awful  moment,  alone 
with  the  great  Being  whose  very  nature  is  love — whose 
name  is  Father.  An  intense  feeling  of  his  being  in  a  wrong 
state,  himself  the  doer  of  wrong,  himself  the  thinker  of  wrong, 
himself  displeasing  to  his  Father,  and  not  right  with  his 
Father,  seizes  him.  It  is  not  a  sense  of  his  having  trans¬ 
gressed  a  law  and  being  justly  liable  to  punishment.  It  is 
not  a  sense  of  his  being  under  the  power  of  an  evil  habit 
needing  to  be  eradieated.  It  is  the  discovery  that  he  is 
not  what  he  now  sees  that  his  Father  is,  and  what  he  now 
is  intimately  conscious  that  his  Father  would  have  him 
to  be. 
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Thus  the  case  is  stated :  the  question  is  raised.  We 
have  the  nature  and  will  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sin  of  man,  in  a  certain  view  of  it,  on  the  other.  How  the 
case  is  to  be  met,  how  the  question  is  to  be  solved,  is  next  to 
be  considered.  For  this  end, — 

3.  The  actual  position  of  man  is  brought  out  in  two 
lights.  He  finds  himself  in  the  presence, — not  merely  of 
external  circumstances  fitted  to  exert  evil  influences,  with, 
perhaps,  an  inward  susceptibility  of  receiving  these  influences, 
— but  of  an  Evil  Spirit.  He  has  to  contend  with  a  personal 
enemy — the  Spirit  of  selfishness.  And  self  being  the  plague 
of  man,  the  Spirit  of  selfishness  tyrannises  over  him,  and 
must  be  overcome.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  man — and 
here  Job  is  taken  as  the  type — conscious  of  a  righteousness 
deeper  than  his  sin,  and  more  entirely  his  own,  although 
sin  seems  almost  as  if  it  were  himself ; — claiming  also  a  sort 
of  indefeasible  right  to  be  delivered  from  evil ; — has  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  contradictory  experience  in  the  presence  of 
a  living  Redeemer,  who  is  with  him,  in  him,  the  root  of  his 
being.  This  is  Christ  in  every  man. 

4.  The  person  and  work  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  next 
in  order ;  his  person  as  the  Incarnate  Son ;  his  work  in  the 
Atonement.  On  the  subject  of  Christ’s  person,  there  are  two 
Essays.  In  the  first  Essay,  his  divinity  as  the  Son  of  God 
is  asserted.  It  is  asserted,  however,  chiefly  to  the  effect  of 
explaining,  by  means  of  it,  the  entire  process  of  man’s 
emancipation  and  deliverance.  The  Redeemer,  who  is  with 
man  and  in  man,  as  the  root  of  his  being,  is  discovered  to  be 
a  Son,  an  actual  Son  of  God,  a  strong  Son  of  God.  Owning 
him  in  that  character  as  his  Lord,  man  is  free.  The 
Incarnation,  accordingly,  of  which  the  second  of  the  two 
Essays  treats,  is  not  a  step  towards  the  effecting  of  man’s 
deliverance.  It  is  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fection  and  the  divine  will,  in  human  nature,  as  mankind 
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have  ever  been  desiderating ;  and  such  a  combination  and 
representation  of  all  manhood’s  various  properties  as  makes 
all  men  one.  The  value  of  it  is,  that  it  reveals  God,  and 
unites  men.  It  is  not,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  essen¬ 
tial  to  man’s  redemption.  It  is  rather  the  full  and  complete 
exhibition  of  it.  Men  are  still  exhorted  to  recognise  and 
own  the  Christ  within, — the  Redeemer  in  them — the  root 
of  their  being — the  strong  Son  of  God.  For  anything  I 
can  see,  the  Redemption  is  really  independent  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  really  no  Redemption  at 
all,  in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term  (Essays,  p.  117,  &c.). 

This  appears  plainly  when  the  work  of  Christ  is  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  especially  in  the  Essay  on  the  Atonement.  There 
Christ  is  represented  as  giving  up  self-will — that  self-will 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  man.  He  is  also  said  to  suffer 
the  wrath  of  God.  But  how?  Dwelling  among  men,  he 
was  content  to  endure  all  the  effects  and  manifestations  of 
that  wrath  against  the  unlovely,  which  is  the  essential  attri¬ 
bute  of  love ;  and  would  not  have  that  wrath  quenched  till 
it  had  effected  its  full  loving  purpose.  His  sacrifice  is  the 
giving  up  of  self-will.  His  endurance  of  punishment  is  his 
perfect  willingness  that  the  loving  God’s  wrath  against  the 
unlovely  should  continue  to  work  on  among  men,  until  all 
nnloveliness  disappears  ;  and  that  he,  becoming  one  of  them, 
should  not  be  specially  exempt.  The  idea  of  his  expiating 
guilt  by  making  himself  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  of  atone¬ 
ment,  is  in  not  very  temperate  language  denounced ;  and,  in 
fact,  neither  the  obedience  which  he  renders,  nor  the  cross 
which  he  bears,  is,  in  any  sense  whatever,  the  procuring 
cause  of  man’s  redemption  (Essays,  p.  141,  &c.). 

Here  I  might  almost  close  my  summary.  The  essence  of 
what  this  book  teaches  is  in  the  statements  which  I  have 
laid  before  you.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  it,  is  little  more  than  the  drawing  out  of 
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legitimate  and  necessary  consequences.  I  must  trace  these, 
however,  as  rapidly  as  I  can.  And  while  I  do  so,  I  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  two  conclusions  as  to  the  author’s  teaching, 
which  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  are  fully  established. 
The  one  respects  the  condition  of  man.  The  other  respects 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
men  is  affected  by  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  Christ. 

1.  The  condition  of  man  is  not  the  condition  of  a  fallen 
being.  I  am  not  guilty  and  under  condemnation.  I  am 
not  depraved,  having  a  nature  radically  corrupt — a  heart 
alienated  from  God.  I  am  apt  to  be  selfish ;  I  am  selfish ; 
self  is  my  plague.  And  being  thus  unlovely,  I  cannot  but  be 
miserable  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  love.  I  have  an 
oppressor,  also — a  tyrant:  the  Evil  Spirit  of  selfishness, 
whose  yoke  I  ought  to  shake  off,  but  cannot.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  with  me,  in  me,  waiting  only  to  be  owned,  a  Redeemer, 
a  Redeemer  living:  a  strong  Son  of  God — one  with  that 
God  of  love  who  is  my  Father,  as  he  is  intimately  one  with 
me,  the  very  root  of  my  being.  I  see  him  becoming  a  man, 
the  same  as  I  am,  and  as  all  men  are.  As  a  man,  he  sacri¬ 
fices  self-will,  and  consents  to  endure  what  I  and  all  men 
have  to  endure — the  punishment  which  the  wrath  of  the 
God  of  love  against  the  unlovely  inflicts  on  the  children  of 
men,  until  its  full  loving  purpose  is  effected.  I  find  in  him  a 
representative  man,  as  well  as  a  strong  Son  of  God.  But 
alas !  I  find  in  him  no  substitute — no  vicarious  Lamb  of 
God. 

2.  The  will  of  God  is  not  only  not  changed  by  the  Atone¬ 
ment — which  of  course  is  an  impossibility — but  it  does  not 
find  in  the  Atonement  any  reason  for  a  different  mode  of 
dealing  with  man  from  that  which,  irrespectively  of  the 
Atonement,  might  have  been  adopted  as  right  and  fitting. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  not  turned  away  from  any  :  it  is  not 
quenched.  But,  what!  some  one  says:  would  you  really 
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have  it  quenched  ?  That  wrath  against  the  unlovely,  which 
is  the  essential  attribute  of  all  love  worthy  of  the  name, — 
would  you  have  it  quenched  in  the  bosom  of  Him  who  is 
love,  so  long  as  anything  unlovely  anywhere  or  in  any  one 
remains?  No.  But  the  object  against  which  the  wrath 
burns  is  not  merely  an  abstraction ;  it  is  a  living  person — 
myself,  for  example.  And  that  wrath  is  not  merely  indignant 
or  sorrowful  dislike  of  what  is  unlovely  in  me  on  the  part 
of  a  Father  whose  nature  is  love ; — but  holy  displeasure  and 
righteous  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  One  who,  however 
he  may  be  disposed  to  feel  and  act  towards  me  as  a  Father, 
is  at  all  events  my  Ruler  and  my  Judge ; — whose  law  I  have 
broken  and  by  whom  I  am  condemned.  There  is  room  here 
for  his  arranging  that,  through  the  gracious  interposition  of 
his  own  Son,  meeting  on  my  behalf  the  inviolable  claims  of 
justice,  his  wrath  should  be  turned  away  from  me; — and 
if  from  me,  from  others-  also,  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement.  If  a  moral  government  according  to  law  is 
conceivable,  such  a  procedure  is  conceivable  under  it. 

Of  course,  even  after  such  a  procedure  in  our  favour.  He 
whose  love  we  thus  experience  will  have  more  cause  than 
ever  to  be  angry  with  us  for  whatever  in  us  is  unlovely. 
And  he  may  deal  with  us  in  various  ways  for  the  removal 
of  it.  But  still  the  Atonement  will  have  effected  a  real 
and  decided  change  in  our  position, — in  our  relation  to  God. 
There  is,  in  consequence  of  the  Atonement,  and  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  it,  an  actual  removal  from  us  of  the  wrath  and  the 
condemnation  under  which  we  personally  were  before.  But 
take  the  doctrine  of  this  book,  and  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  any  change  whatever  effected  in  the  position  of  any  man 
by  virtue  of  the  Atonement.  All  that  Christ’s  endurance  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  in  the  author’s  sense  of  that  doctrine,  can 
possibly  do,  is  to  bring  out  more  vividly  than  ever  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  dislike  which  the  God  of  love  has  of  the  un- 
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lovely.  This  it  does  quite  generally ; — giving  to  all  men  an 
affecting  proof  that  punishment  must  continue  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered — that  the  wrath  of  the  loving  Grod  cannot  bo  quenched 
— till  it  has  effected  its  loving  purpose.  This  is  all  that  it 
does.  As  to  everything  else,  it  leaves  men  where  they 
would  have  been  without  it. 

A  momentous  consequence  follows.  There  is  absolutely 
no  security  for  any  of  the  human  race  being  ever  beyond  the 
reach  of  punishment ;  there  is  no  security  for  the  wrath  of 
God  ever  being  quenched  in  the  case  of  any.  Let  me  hold 
by  the  opinion,  that  the  Atonement  effects  a  real  change  in 
the  position  of  those  who  submit  to  it ;  that  it  brings  them 
out  of  the  position  of  condemned  criminals  into  the  position 
of  acquitted  free-men,  of  adopted  children — I  can  understand 
how,  by  a  renovating  process,  and  by  a  fatherly  discipline 
continued  here  for  a  time,  they  are  prepared  for  passing,  ere 
long,  into  a  world  whence  all  that  is  unlovely  is  for  ever 
excluded.  But  if  I  take  up  the  author’s  view,  I  see  nothing 
before  any  of  us,  even  those  of  us  who  have  owned  a  Son  of 
God  as  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  of  the  Evil  Spirit, — those 
of  us  who  have  that  knowledge  of  the  Son  which  is  eternal 
life, — except  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  our  present  expe¬ 
rience.  For  when,  or  how,  are  we  ever  finally  to  get  rid  of 
that  ugly  plague  of  self,  with  which  the  unselfish  and  loving 
God  cannot  but  be  angry  ?  I  confess  when  this  result,  not 
of  the  autlior’s  representation  of  the  Atonement  merely,  but 
of  his  wliole  teaching  in  these  Essays,  began  to  flash  upon 
my  mind,  I  read  almost  with  a  shudder  one  of  the  fifteen 
conclusions  relative  to  a  future  state  to  which  he  comes,  and 
which  he  recites  as  final,  in  the  Letter  already  quoted.  He 
says  “  he  feels  it  his  duty,”  among  other  things,  “  not  to  deny 
God  a  right  of  using  punishments  at  any  time  or  anywhere 
for  the  reformation  of  his  creatures  ”  (p.  8).  It  was  not  the 
apparent  questioning  of  God’s  right  to  punish  for  other  ends 
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that  startled  me.  But  is  it  really  meant,  I  asked  myself, 
that  there  is  never  to  be  a  time  when, — that  there  is  no¬ 
where  a  place  where, — the  creatures  of  God  are  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  punishment ;  so  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  their 
Father,  and  so  restored  to  his  likeness,  that  there  shall  be  no 
occasion  any  more  in  their  case  for  that  which  indicates  his 
wrath  against  the  unlovely, — nor  indeed  any  possibility  of 
it  ?  And  calling  to  mind  the  complete  system  of  these  most 
systematic  Essays,— for  so  they  are,  whatever  the  author 
may  profess, — I  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  very  same 
views  which  hold  out  the  prospect  of  ultimate  deliverance 
from  evil  to  all,  absolutely  preclude  the  certainty  of  complete 
deliverance  for  any. 

This  may  be  more  intelligible  to  you  if  I  ask  you  to  follow 
me  while  I  hastily  sketch  the  substance  of  the  remaining 
Essays. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  what  the  author  says 
concerning  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  his  descent  into 
hell,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  considered  as  parts  of 
his  mediatorial  work, — his  meritorious  service  and  its  re¬ 
ward.  There  is  not  much  importance  attached  to  them  in 
that  view.  In  fact,  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  author  is  to 
take  all  these  events  out  of  the  category  of  what  might  be 
regarded  as  special  and  peculiar  to  Christ,  and  to  make  them 
part  and  parcel  of  our  common  human  experience.  The 
value  of  them  to  us  is,  that  the  Ruler  and  Lord  of  our  spirits, 
the  deepest  root  of  our  being — a  Son  of  God,  a  Son  of  man 
— has  tasted  the  death  which  we  are  to  die,  lain  in  the  grave 
where  our  remains  are  to  lie,  visited  whatever  abyss  of 
hideous  vacancy  might  haunt  the  uneasy  soul,  proved  the 
uninterrupted  life  of  the  entire  man,  and  become  invisible 
that  he  may  be  always,  and  especially  in  the  Eucharist, 
really  present  with  us.  In  such  a  discussion  of  these  topics, 
much  interesting  sentiment  could  not  but  be  expressed  by 
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such  a  writer.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is 
not  only  no  mention  made  of  any  offices  to  be  executed  by 
Christ  in  connexion  with  our  redemption  after  his  death, 
but  everything  of  the  sort  is  virtually  excluded.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  sacerdotal  ministry  carried  on  in  heaven — 
nothing  at  all  analogous  to  the  ministry  of  the  high  priest 
within  the  veil,  the  presenting  of  the  offered  sacrifice,  and 
the  making  of  intercession  in  connexion  with  it.  There  is 
no  exaltation  to  rule  and  authority  for  the  following  out  of 
the  ends  of  his  sacrifice.  His  ascension  from  Mount  Olivet 
would  really  seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than  his  disappear¬ 
ance  out  of  the  sight  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus.  One 
would  suppose  him  to  be  personally,  in  the  body,  as  really 
on  the  earth,  going  in  and  out  among  us,  as  he  was  during 
the  forty  days  that  elapsed  between  his  rising  from  the  grave 
and  his  going  up  in  the  clouds  to  heaven.  The  use  which 
is  made  of  this  idea  for  reconciling  conflicting  views  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  little  ingenious ; — 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Romanist  will  part 
,  with  his  actual  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
wafer, — or  the  Protestant  with  his  feeding  on  Christ  by  faith, 
in  the  Spirit  and  through  the  word, — for  the  notion  of  the 
Beloved  of  his  soul  being  at  his  very  side,  while  yet  he  may 
not  see  his  face,  or  hear  his  voice,  or  touch  even  the  hem  of 
his  garment. 

But  the  more  practical  point  for  consideration  at  present, 
is  the  view  given  of  these  events  in  our  Lord’s  history,  as 
bearing  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  men.  It  may 
be  convenient  here  to  depart  a  little  from  what  might  be  the 
natural  order ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
circumstance,  that  what  the  author  says  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  eighth  Essay,  is  closely  connected  with  his  more 
formal  exposition  of  the  Judgment-day  in  the  twelfth. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  observed  is,  that  there  is 
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no  general  resurrection,  and  no  final  judgment.  I  do  not 
argue  these  great  topics  here,  nor  do  I  go  into  the  details  of 
the  author’s  reasoning.  Of  course  he  retains  the  words 
Resurrection  and  Judgment.  But  then  he  holds  that  every 
man’s  death  is  his  resurrection.  Death,  according  to  him, 
is  not  the  separation  of  soul  and  body ;  it  is  the  entire  man, 
soul  and  body  together,  rising  out  of  the  clay-cold  form 
which 'we  consign  to  the  earth,  not  to  be  the  seed  and  germ 
of  a  glorious  body,  but  to  be  no  more  heard  of  for  ever. 
Judgment,  again,  is  not  a  trial, — a  judicial  process, — with 
a  view  to  the  pronouncing  of  final  sentence,  and  the  separat¬ 
ing  of  men  into  two  classes.  It  is  merely  an  unveiling  or 
uncovering,  such  as  may  be  expected  on  our  passing  into  a 
clearer  light,  disclosing  and  revealing  to  us,  more  and  more, 
both  God  and  ourselves. 

Now  see  how  this  fits  into  what  I  pointed  out  as  an 
inevitable  conclusion  from  the  author’s  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  the  future 
state  is  to  all  alike  absolutely  nothing  more  than  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present.  There  is  no  day  fixed, — nay,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  day, — when  the  most  faithful  followers  of 
Christ  shall  be  rewarded  by  their  present  chequered  expe¬ 
rience  coming  to  an  end  ;  and  a  new  era  coming  in,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  condition  of  life,  with  no  more  sorrow  in  it, 
and  no  more  sin.  Death  is  not  such  an  era,  nor  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  nor  the  Judgment.  Nay,  for  anything  I  can  see, 
when  I  come  to  undergo,  and  that  for  countless  ages,  the 
searching  and  relentless  illumination  of  all  above,  around, 
within  me,  which  awaits  me  as  I  shuflle  off  this  mortal  coil, 
never  to  be  mine  again, — I  may  have  before  me  even  an 
intenser,  and  still  ever  intenser,  struggle,  with  that  unlovely 
selfishness  which  besets  me  now, — and  a  keener,  far  keener, 
sense  of  the  wrath  of  my  God  against  it !  Ah  me !  is  it 
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really  come  to  this  ?  Is  my  probation  never  to  be  ended  ? 
Am  I  never  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  my  Lord  ? 

Perhaps  the  author  might  taunt  me,  as  apparently  he 
taunts  Dr.  Jelf,  with  “wanting  that  kind  of  security  for  the 
bliss  of  heaven  which  we  want  for  our  earthly  possessions 
adding  the  quiet  irony,  “  No  saint  in  heaven  has  that  bliss 
in  fee  ;  he  never  wishes  so  to  have  it ;  he  holds  it  by 
continual  dependence  on  a  righteous  and  loving  Being.” 
True.  But,  nevertheless,  I  long  to  hold  it  by  the  same  kind 
of  security  by  which  my  Saviour  holds  it ;  and  what  is 
more,  my  Saviour  tells  me  that  I  shall. 

And  now,  with  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  in  the 
past,  on  the  one  hand ; — and  the  Judgment  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  future ; — the  intermediate  position  of  man  may 
be  ascertained.  Two  topics  occur  here.  Justification  and 
Regeneration. 

As  to  Justification,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  after 
the  sketch  already  submitted,  that  it  has  notliing  in  it  of 
tlie  nature  of  a  forensic  or  judicial  act.  If  there  be  nothing 
judicial  in  the  Atonement,  and  nothing  judicial  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  manifestly  there  can  be  nothing  judicial  in  Justification. 
If  God,  in  the  Atonement,  reckons  as  a  Judge  with  his  Son, 
as  standing  in  the  room  and  stead  of  guilty  criminals — if,  in 
the  Judgment,  he  reckons  as  a  Judge  with  all  men,  calling 
them  to  account  and  passing  sentence  according  to  their 
works, — then  there  may  be  keeping  and  consistency  in  our 
teaching,  that  wlien  God  justifies,  he  summons  the  ofiender 
before  him,  and  looking  upon  him  as  one  by  faith  with  his 
own  righteous  Son,  acquits  and  accepts  him  accordingly. 
Such  a  view,  however,  though  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Lutheran  and  Pauline  doctrine,  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  theology  of  this  book.  According  to  that  theo- 
logy.  Justification  cannot  denote  the  entrance, — the  intro- 
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duction, — of  a  man  into  a  new  state,  or  a  new  relationship 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
vindication  or  recognition  of  a  state  or  relationship  previously 
existing.  And  so  it  is.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
justification  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  it  is  also 
the  justification  of  all  men,  as  thereby  declared  and  proved 
to  be  sons.  It  is  so,  ipso  facto,  apart  from  any  assent  or 
consent  on  our  part  at  all.  Now  it  is  true  that  Luther, 
following  his  great  master,  Paul,  does  connect  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  very  closely  with  the  justification  of  all  who 
believe  in  him.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  his  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  raising  him  from  the  dead  the  Father  justifies 
him, — acknowledges  him,  not  only  as  his  Son,  but  as  his 
righteous  servant,  who  by  the  knowledge  of  himself  is  to 
justify  many.  His  resurrection  is  the  evidence  of  his  meri¬ 
torious  obedience  and  vicarious  sacrifice  being  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  guilty.  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification.  Still  our  justifica¬ 
tion,  on  the  footing  of  his  resurrection — and,  as  it  were,  in 
terms  of  it — is  a  new  act.  The  pardoning  mercy, — the  free, 
justifying  grace, — is  here.  But,  personally  and  individually, 
every  man  for  himself,  we  must  come  in,  or  be  brought  in. 
And  as  we  stand  before  the  righteous  Judge — the  loving 
Father, — ourselves  guilty,  but  united  by  the  Spirit  through 
faith  to  Christ, — united  to  him  as  raised  from  the  dead  for  his 
righteousness’  sake, — we  have  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 

With  Justification,  Regeneration  is  intimately  associated. 
Upon  any  system  this  is  true.  The  view  taken  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  must  always  materially  affect  the  idea  formed  of  Regene¬ 
ration.  In  the  Essays  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  Justification  manifests  a  previously 
existing  relationship ;  Regeneration  apprehends,  or  realises  it. 
The  notion  of  a  change  of  nature  is  not  admitted.  It  affords 
scope  for  what,  upon  another  subject  might  be  relished  a» 
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pleasant  raillery,  about  a  new  nature  being  superadded  to 
the  old,  and  the  like  grotesque  fancies.  But  the  new  birth, 
as  implying  a  renovation  of  man’s  moral  nature, — and  espe¬ 
cially  as  implying  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  a  new 
seed,  or  principle,  of  godliness, — is  unequivocally  disowned. 
The  name  is  retained,  and  the  conversation  vrith  Nicodemus 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Grospel  by  John  is  expounded. 
But  how?  The  second  part  of  the  conversation, — ^which 
speaks  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  world,  as  manifested  in  the 
sending  of  his  only-begotten  Son, — is  taken,  not  as  the 
necessary  supplement  or  complement  of  the  first  part,  which 
speaks  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth, — but  as 
the  full  expression  of  what  it  teaches.  Doubtless  the  second 
portion  of  this  discourse  forms  the  supplement  or  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  first  part.  The  mistake  lies  in  confounding 
or  mixing  up  the  two.  The  closing  revelation  made  by  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus  may  be  a  key, — it  is  the  key, — to  his 
preliminary  expostulation.  But  they  must  not  be  mixed 
up  with  one  another.  And  the  one  must  not  be  made  the 
substitute  for  the  other. 

Keep  the  two  parts  distinct,  and  they  wonderfully  fit 
into  one  another.  There  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  within  me, 
giving  my  faculties  of  thought,  feeling,  conscience,  and,  above 
all,  my  will,  an  entirely  new  direction, — Godward,  to  use  a 
good  old  word,  and  heavenward.  There  is  presented  to  me 
by  the  same  Spirit, — ^in  Christ,  in  the  Son  of  man  lifted  up, 
— a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  far  beyond  mere  good¬ 
nature — far  beyond  mere  absolute  love,  with  its  attribute  of 
wrath  against  the  unlovely, — the  manifestation  of  a  love 
meeting  the  crisis  of  my  guilt  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  only- 
begotten  Son.  They  are  separate ;  these  two  acts,  or  works. 
But  they  are  simultaneous.  Like  the  two  gases  under  the 
electric  spark,  they  meet.  There  is  a  flash  of  light ; — and 
then  a  calm,  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal. 
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proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, — and 
making  glad  the  city  of  God. 

But  if  you  confound  them,— or  if  you  put  the  one  for  the 
other, — ^you  really  make  void  both  of  them.  There  is  no 
real  change  in  my  nature  within  me,  if  there  is  no  real  change 
in  my  relation  without  me.  If  the  Gospel  is  to  tell  me,  not 
that  I  must  and  that  I  may  become  what  I  am  not ; — but 
only  that  I  ought  to  know  what  I  already  am ; — there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  any  radical  renovation  or  revolution  in  my 
moral  being.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  I  shall  be  informed 
and  persuaded :  not  that  I  must  be  converted,  created  anew. 
It  is  the  call  to  accept  a  privilege  never  possessed,  never 
possible,  before;: — a  privilege  which,  however  precious  in 
itself,  brings  me  too  near  to  God,  and  places  me  too  deeply 
under  obligation  to  God  to  be  agreeable  to  my  suspicious 
and  jealous  soul ; — it  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  makes 
palpable  the  necessity  of  my  being  made  “  willing  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord’s  power."’ 

Hitherto,  following  the  Essays,  I  have  spoken  of  Theo- 
logy>  or  the  Gkispel  of  Christ,  in  its  bearing  upon  men 
generally,  simply  as  men  to  be  redeemed,  justified,  regene¬ 
rated  ;  or  as  being  actually  redeemed,  justified,  regenerated. 
But  any  one,  even  ordinarily  acquainted  with  theological 
method,  knows  that  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  to  be  viewed  as  not  merely  meeting  the  wants 
of  men,  whether  in  the  mass  or  individually,  but  as  forming 
a  society,  based  upon  certain  principles,  and  placed  under  cer¬ 
tain  rules.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
a  topic  far  too  wide  for  full  consideration  now  ;  on  which, 
however,  I  must  at  least  indicate  what  I  take  to  be  the 
teaching  of  this  book.  There  are  three  Essays  bearing  on 
this  subject :  those  on  Inspiration,  on  the  Personality  and 
Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
The  connexion  of  the  three  appears  to  be  this : — The  Church 
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is  informed  by  the  teaching  of  Inspiration  ;  it  is  quickened  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit ;  and  so,  it  is  one. 

1.  Inspiration  falls  to  be  discussed  in  this  connexion,  as 
God’s  method  of  informing  the  Church — his  manner  of  im¬ 
parting  knowledge.  In  this  view,  the  Essay  on  Inspiration 
ought  to  have  had  for  its  title  not  Inspiration,  but  Revelation. 
That  is  the  real  question  raised  in  it ;  the  question,  I  mean, 
— “  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  given  to  the  Church,  an  autho¬ 
ritative  Revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ?  ”  That  is 
the  question  to  be  settled. 

Very  much  of  what  the  author  says  about  the  inspiration 
of  deep,  earnest  thinkers, — as  well  as  also  what  he  says  about 
the  inspiration  of  creative  genius  in  poetry  and  art, — may  be 
admitted  as  true.  Rapt  sages,  seers,  singers,  of  every  age 
and  clime,  have  doubtless  experienced,  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously,  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  a  power  not  their  own ; 
a  power  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  identify,  as  Milton 
did,  with  the  fire  that  kindled  Isaiah’s  bosom  and  opened  his 
burning  lips.  In  the  pencil  that  could  make  the  canvas 
glow  with  nature’s  brightest  radiance,  or  sink  far  back  into 
nature’s  remotest  shade,  or  start  into  nature’s  busiest  and 
wildest  life,  or  calmly  rest  in  the  peace  of  nature’s  beautiful 
and  awful  death ; — in  the  chisel  that  could  evoke  out  of  cold 
marble,  in  living  power  and  chastest  purity,  the  ideals  of 
nature’s  best  and  loveliest  forms,  till  the  dull  matter  all  but 
speaks ;  need  we  scruple  to  recognise  the  traces  of  the  same 
Spirit  of  God,  the  same  wisdom  of  heart,  with  which  the 
Lord  filled  the  men  who  were  to  cut  the  stones  and  carve 
the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  ?  By  all  means,  let  these  and 
all  other  methods  by  which  Gk)d  may  design  to  train  his 
creatures  to  the  love  of  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime, 
the  holy,  be  appreciated  and  improved.  Very  possibly  there 
is  ground  for  charging  the  religious  world,  and  religious  men, 
with  timidity  and  inconsistency  in  their  attitude  towards 
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Greek  and  Roman  lore, — towards  Greek  and  Roman  poetry 
and  art; — whether  original,  or  revived  and  reproduced  in 
modern  efforts.  There  may  have  been  too  much  vacillation 
between  undue  sensitiveness  and  scrupulosity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  tame  acquiescence  in  usage  on  the  other,  under 
shelter  of  an  unheeded  protest.  Certainly  in  these  days 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  products  of  science,  taste, 
and  genius,  is  a  topic  which  cannot  be  evaded.  And  who 
so  competent  to  deal  with  it  as  this  author  ? — If  only  he 
would  approach  it  with  somewhat  less  of  contempt  for  the 
not  unnatural  apprehensions  and  difficulties  of  serious  minds  : 
— and  I  must  add  also,  with  somewhat  more  of  a  knowledge 
of  real  human  nature,  among  the  average  of  the  women  of 
England,  I  dare  to  say,  as  well  as  of  its  boys  and  men 
(Essays,  p.  278). 

Still  the  question  remains.  Have  we,  — altogether  distinct 
from  these  means  by  which  God  may  partly  train  and  teach 
those  who  make  a  wise  use  from  them, — Have  we,  distinct 
from  them  in  kind,  a  Revelation  ?  Is  the  Bible  an  authori* 
tative  standard  and  rule  of  faith  ?  Does  God  in  the  Bible 
make  a  communication  to  us, — exactly  as  one  of  us  might 
make  a  communication  to  another, — by  messengers  sent  at 
sundry  times,  and  commissioned  to  speak  in  divers  manners  ? 

Nor  are  we  here  called  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
inspiration  granted  to  one  who  has  to  convey  a  direct  message 
from  God,  as  distinct  from  the  divine  help  which  a  man  may 
have  in  the  use  of  the  common  materials  of  thought  and 
speculation.  We  are  not  even  called  to  inquire  whether 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  plenary  and  verbal,  or  not. 
Let  it  be  first  settled  that  we  have,  in  the  Bible,  a  collection 
of  actual  messages  and  communications  from  God  to  us  ;  and 
we  may  then  consider  upon  what  principles  they  are  to  be 
interpreted.  But  the  Bible  is  not,  in  these  Essays,  accepted 
as  a  revelation,  in  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  that  word. 
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It  is  indeed  exalted  to  a  high  place,  as  being  pre-eminently, 
and  par  excellence,  the  Book  by  means  of  which  God  dis¬ 
covers  himself  to  us.  It  stands  alone  in  that  respect,  and 
admits  of  no  rival  near  its  throne.  Still  the  manner  in 
which  God  discovers  himself  to  us  in  the  Bible,  through  the 
writings  of  prophets  and  apostles,  is  really  not  essentially 
different  from  the  manner  in  which  he  discovers  himself 
through  the  writings  of  other  gifted  men.  The  difference  is 
a  difference  of  measure  or  degree. 

I  may  take  the  liberty  of  warning  you  whom  I  now 
address,  against  the  attempt  too  often  made  to  confound 
together  these  two  questions  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture, 
and  its  Divine  authority.  It  is  very  easy  to  involve  an 
inquirer  in  inextricable  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  or  influence  under  which  the  authors  of  the  Bible 
wrote ;  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  secured  the 
infallible  accuracy  of  their  thoughts,  statements,  and  words. 
By  a  kind  of  sleight  of  hand,  he  is  thus  made  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  Bible  being  an  authoritative 
Revelation  of  God’s  will  which  is  thus  embarrassed.  No  two 
things  can  be  more  distinct.  Satisfy  yourself  upon  the  point 
of  the  Bible  being  a  communication  from  God ;  given  by  him 
with  authority.  Then,  and  then  only,  are  you  prepared  to 
ascertain,  from  the  Bible  itself,  what  its  inspiration  really  is. 

And  I  may  warn  you  also  to  beware  of  another  contro¬ 
versial  artifice, — a  discreditable  artifice, — ^which  this  author 
ought  to  have  disdained.  It  is  a  precious  old  Puritan  and 
Evangelical  doctrine,  that  the  same  Spirit  who  superintended 
the  composition  of  the  Bible,  is  given  to  the  humble  reader  of 
the  Bible,  that  he  may  understand,  believe,  and  profit  by  it. 
Can  it  be  a  mere  mistake  and  stupid  blunder,  which  makes 
the  author  represent  these  two  oflSces  as  inconsistent  ?  Are 
they  not  manifestly  conspiring,  not  conflicting  works  ?  Are 
they  not  most  beautifully  coincident  ? 
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The  author  laments  the  cruelty  to  which  the  younger 
members  of  evangelical  families  are  subjected  (Essays,  340, 
341).  They  are  told  that  they  cannot  apprehend  the  truth 
and  meaning  of  the  Bible  without  a  special  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  in  themselves,  which  as  yet  they  have  not.  And  then 
they  are  sent  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  the  study  of  a  cumbrous 
external  evidence,  as  to  a  complicated  and  incredible  theory 
about  the  Bible  being,  down  to  its  minutest  jot  and  tittle,  the 
handwriting  of  God,  as  directly  and  immediately  as  were  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

What  amount  of  injudicious  training  there  may  be  in 
evangelical,  as  in  other  families,  1  cannot  tell.  But  how 
stands  the  fact,  as  to  the  doctrine  actually  held  by  our 
fathers; — as  well  as  by  us,  who  seek  to  teach  it  to  our 
children  ?  There,  we  say ; — there  is  the  Bible.  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  in  the  writing  of  it  all  through ;  he  moved  the 
holy  men  who  spake  in  it ;  and  he  has  left  his  own  impress 


on  every  book,  on  every  page  of  it.  True,  you  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it  without  his  teaching.  He  must  himself  give  you 
understanding  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  open  your 
hearts  to  receive  them.  The  Father  promises  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  you  if  you  ask  him.  Search,  then,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  writings  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  prepared  for  you. 
Pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  with  you,  and  in 
you.  Search  and  pray  in  faith.  You  will  not  have  long  to 
wait.  The  bright  glory  of  God  shining  forth  ever3rwhere, 
as  the  pervading  characteristic  of  all  the  Bible,  in  all  its 
parts;  and  your  hearts  in  you  being  made  willing  unre¬ 
servedly  to  accept  and  to  do  the  will  of  God ; — this  glory  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  and  this  owning  of  the  will  of  God  in 
your  hearts, — these  two  meeting  together  ; — ^you  will  know 
of  a  truth  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  better  and 
more  surely  than  whole  libraries  of  external  evidences  could 
teach  you. 
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I  ask  your  pardon  for  what  may  look  too  much  like 
pi'eaching.  It  seemed  the  shortest  way  of  meeting  a  mis¬ 
representation,  and  giving  an  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  self-evidencing  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  bound  up 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  divine  teaching  to 
apprehend  it.  For  further  study  of  both,  I  send  you  to 
John  Owen.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  country’s  theology, 
if  the  massive  thinking  of  the  old  Puritan  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  shall  ever  be  displaced  by  more  modem  methods  of 
grappling  with  the  errors  of  Socinianism  and  Infidelity ! 

2.  To  constitute  the  society  which  the  Gospel  is  designed 
to  form,  not  only  is  information  by  the  teaching  of  Inspira¬ 
tion  provided, — but  quickening  or  life  also,  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit.  And  the  issue  is  the  one  universal  Church. 
Here  let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  practically,  as  between  Evan¬ 
gelical  divines  and  these  Essays,  the  issue  lies  within  small 
compass.  Is  the  Church  a  society,  whether  visible  or  not, 
or  partly  visible  and  partly  not, — is  it  a  society  distinct  from 
the  world, — distinct  from  the  general  mass  of  mankind  ?  Is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  forming  the  Church  a  work 
of  personal  dealing  with  individual  persons,  one  by  one — 
with  a  view  to  separate  them,  by  a  process  of  conviction  and 
conversion,  from  the  world, — to  change  them  from  what  they 
naturally  are, — to  make  them  a  peculiar  people  ?  The  sepa¬ 
ration  may  not  be  outward:  there  may  be  no  leaving  of 
old  societies — no  joining  of  any  new  one.  But  it  may  be 
not  the  less  real  on  that  account.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essays 
would  seem  to  be,  that  under  the  infiuence  of  a  universal 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  convincing  the  world  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  juster  views  of  moral 
evil,  of  moral  good,  and  of  God’s  discrimination  between 
the  two,  pervade  society  wherever  Christianity  prevails. 
Through  the  influence  of  that  presence  men  are  brought  to 
know  and  feel,  not  what  they  need  to  be  and  may  be,  but 
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what  they  already  are — sons,  justified,  regenerate.  And  as 
this  process,  not  of  conversion,  but,  as  it  were,  of  self-recog¬ 
nition,  goes  on,  the  Church  is  in  course  of  being  formed. 
In  short,  the  Church  is  the  world  acknowledging  its  position 
in  Christ ;  it  is  mankind  become  alive  to  the  apprehension 
and  realisation  of  the  actual  and  universal  redemption  of 
humanity. 

You  perceive  how  completely  and  symmetrically  the 
different  parts  of  the  author’s  theology  in  this  book  hang 
together.  Throughout,  there  is  a  careful  and  consistent 
disavowal  of  anything  being  really  done  by  God.  The 
whole  resolves  itself  into  mere  discovery  on  the  part  of 
God ;  outward  or  inward  discovery  as  regards  us ;  or  both ; 
but  still  discovery  alone. 

This  comes  out  very  strikingly  in  what  was  the  last 
Essay  in  the  first  edition  of  the  book — the  Essay  on  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  That  great  mystery  the  author  rightly 
holds  to  be  the  crowning  and  culminating  point  in  theology  ; 
the  resting-place  of  the  inquirer;  the  home,  as  it  were,  of 
spiritual  sacrifice  and  prayer.  In  one  view,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  fitly  be  the  beginning  as  well 
as  the  end  of  a  right  theological  method.  It  will  naturally 
be  so,  if  there  are  separate  acts  or  oflSces  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  several  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  if  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  laying  the  foundation  of  spiritual  experience. 
In  that  case,  wo  can  scarcely  dispense  with  a  dogmatic  and 
formal  statement  of  this  truth,  at  the  commencemeht  of  any 
summary  we  mean  to  give  of  God’s  ways  of  dealing  with 
men.  Even  then,  however,  it  will  always  be  interesting  to 
rise  again,  at  the  conclusion,  into  the  high  contemplation  of 
the  essential  nature  of  God ;  and  the  wondrous  manner  of 
his  subsistence  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  For  thus 
the  ultimate  and  united  glory  of  whatever  is  accomplished 
by  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  considered  apart  from  one 
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another,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  one  undivided  Godhead, 
in  whose  infinite  wisdom  and  love  the  whole  plan  had  its 
origin  and  rise. 

The  theology  of  these  Essays  admits  easily  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  close.  In 
truth,  according  to  that  theology,  the  doctrine  is  really  the 
result  or  product  of  a  process  of  induction ;  opening  up,  one 
after  another,  the  glorious  Three  in  One.  First,  God  is 
apprehended  as  being  to  us  a  Father.  Next,  it  is  felt  that 
there  must  be  one  to  be  our  champion — our  deliverer  from 
the  Evil  Spirit,  —  and  that  he  must  be  the  Son  of  that 
Father,  —  his  Eternal  Son.  And  then,  there  must  be  a 
Spirit,  in  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one, — and  who, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  quickens  men.  As 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  he  quickens  them  to  the  confession 
that  they  are  sons  of  God ;  and  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  to 
the  confession  that  they  are  brethren.  I  shall  not  offer  any 
remarks  here  on  this  exposition  of  the  baptismal  formula. 
I  merely  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distinction  of 
the  Persons  in  the  Trinity  is  chiefly  viewed  as  a  distinction 
of  relationship ;  our  belief  in  it  being  grounded  on  the  original 
filial  relationship  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  stand,  simply 
as  creatures,  to  God  as  our  Father ;  a  relationship  for  which, 
unless  it  be  in  some  very  vague  and  figurative  sense,  I  find 
no  warrant,  either  in  reason,  or  in  conscience,  or  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and,  secondly,  that  while  no  distinct  ofiices  or  works 
are  ascribed  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — 
while  there  is  no  distribution  among  them  of  the  parts  of  any 
real  and  actual  transaction  —  it  may  in  the  long  run  be 
found  not  a  little  difficult  to  guard  any  such  representation 
of  the  Trinity, — based  upon  an  almost  exclusively  subjective 
foundation, — from  lapsing  into  Sabellianism ; — and  so  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  threefold  exhibition  or  manifestation  of  the 
one  Person,  the  Father. 
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I  come  now  to  the  concluding  Essay,  in  which  one  would 
almost  think  that  the  author  manifests  some  little  irritation. 
He  is  like  a  man  who  has  travelled  a  long  road,  with  infinite 
pains,  all  the  day ;  and  who,  as  weary  night  closes,  and  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  rest,  finds  a 
heavy  gate  fiung  unceremoniously  in  his  face,  or  a  strong 
bar  suddenly  let  fall  across  his  path.  But  really  he  need 
not  be  so  impatient.  He  might  have  foreseen  this  result 
all  the  time.  And,  in  fact,  he  has  had  an  eye  to  it.  His 
previous  Essays  have  thoroughly  demolished  the  ground  on 
which, — I  say  not  the  doctrine  of  unending  retribution, — 
but  any  doctrine  of  retribution  at  all,  can  stand. 

Hence,  I  really  am  not  very  careful  to  join  issue  with 
him'on  the  subject  of  this  last  Essay.  My  issue  with  him 
would  be,  or  rather  has  already  been,  on  a  higher  and  wider 
theme ;  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moral  government  of 
God.  I  stand  for  the  authority  of  God  as  Judge,  in  the 
plain  English  meaning  of  the  word  judge.  I  stand  for  the 
authority  of  his  law,  and  its  sanctions ;  apart  from  which  I 
see  no  hope  for  earth,  no  security  against  heaven  itself 
becoming  as  hell.  A  theology  without  law, — law  in  the 
condemnation, — law  in  the  atonement, — law  in  the  justifi¬ 
cation, — law  in  the  judgment, — is  to  me  like  the  universal 
return  of  Chaos  and  old  Night.  But  a  few  brief  remarks 
may  be  allowed  upon  the  Essay  in  question. 

As  to  the  word  “eternal,”  of  which  the  author  makes 
so  much  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jelf — as  well  as 
in  the  concluding  Essay  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book, 
manifestly  arising  out  of  that  correspondence,  —  I  confess 
myself  to  have  been  not  a  little  puzzled  at  first  to  make  out 
what  the  exact  bearing  of  his  somewhat  subtle  criticism 
was  meant  to  be.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
is,  after  all,  a  mare’s  nest  he  has  found.  He  will  not  hear 
of  “eternal”  signifying  endless  duration.  Eternity  is  not 
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endless  time.  It  is  something  positive.  I  believe  he  is 
substantially  right.  But  I  suspect  that  when  any  person 
or  thing  comes  to  have  associated  with  him,  or  with  it, 
the  attribute  of  eternity,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  out  that  endless  duration  is  not  necessarily  implied. 
I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning  in  one  or  two  brief 
propositions. 

I.  The  words  “  eternal  ”  and  “  eternity  ”  do  not  denote 
merely  negative  ideas  :  they  are  not  negations  of  time,  but 
assertions  or  affirmations  of  what  is  independent  of  time.  Infi¬ 
nity  or  immensity,  in  spite  of  the  negative  form  of  the  word, 
is  not  a  negation  of  limited  extension,  but  the  assertion  or 
affirmation  of  what  is  independent  of  limited  extension,  as 
eternity  is  of  limited  duration.  Time,  or  limited  duration, 
is  in  eternity  as  limited  extension  is  in  immensity.  But  no 
multiplication  of  limited  durations  —  no  prolonging  of  time 
either  way,  will  make  eternity :  as,  in  like  manner,  no  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  limited  extensions  will  make  immensity.  Call 
them  laws  of  thought  or  real  existences,  as  you  please  ;  or 
say  that  by  necessary  laws  of  thought  —  by  the  unalterable 
constitution  of  our  mental  nature,  they  imply  eternal  and 
infinite  being.  At  all  events  they  are  positive,  absolute 
realities — not  notions  reached  by  merely  adding  together  an 
indefinite  number  of  limited  durations  and  limited  extensions, 
or  by  imagining  the  removal  of  the  limits  on  either  side. 

II.  Whatever  the  word  eternal  qualifies,  it  removes 
altogether  out  of  the  category  or  region  of  time.  Whatever 
is  thus  qualified,  although  it  exists  in  time,  is  not  any  longer 
subject  to  the  conditions,  or  within  the  measures,  of  time.  It 
does  not  grow,  by  progression  or  prolongation,  from  time  on 
to  eternity.  It  leaps,  or  is  carried  at  a  bound,  clear  out  of 
time  into  eternity.  When  it  is  said,  “  He  that  believeth  in 
the  Son  of  God  hath  eternal  life,”  the  life  which  he  has  is 
still  in  time,  for  he  who  has  it  is  in  time.  But  the  eternity 
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of  it  is  not  merely  a  lengthening  out  of  the  time.  It  may  be 
called  a  quality,  or  it  may  be  said  to  denote  the  quality,  of 
the  life  spoken  of.  More  properly  speaking,  it  indicates 
what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  region,  or  sphere,  or  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  that  life,  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  the 
absolute,  the  fixed ; — and  not  to  the  eategory  of  the  relative, 
the  mutable.  The  eternal  life,  therefore,  which  man,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  Son  of  God,  receives,  or  has,  is  a  life  as  fixed 
and  absolute,  as  remote  from  the  vicissitudes  and  as  much 
beyond  the  measures  of  time,  as  is  the  life  of  God. 

III.  This  life  is  in  the  Son,  and  he  is  the  eternal  Son, 
eternally  begotten.  In  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jelf, 
the  author  more  than  once  refers  to  the  use  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  make,  in  his  public  teaching,  of  the  idea 
of  eternity,  on  which  “  his  suggestions  respecting  punishment 
depend,”  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  Arianism.  “  In 
speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  I  have  again  and  again 
explained  to  my  pupils,  that  his  errors  arose  from  his  mixing 
time  with  relations  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  time.” 
{Grounds,  &c.  by  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  19.)  Again,  speaking  of 
Athanasius,  he  says :  “  He  felt  that  Arius,  in  attributing 
notions  derived  from  time  to  the  only-begotten  Son,  was, 
in  fact,  bringing  back  the  old  divided  Pagan  worship.” 
Athanasius  “  asserted  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
not  as  a  dry  dogma,  but  as  a  living  principle,  in  which 
every  child  and  peasant  was  interested — eertainly  not  under¬ 
standing  eternal  to  mean  endless.”  (Letter  to  Di*.  Jelf,  p.  9). 
The  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that,  by  calling  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  eternal,  the  relation  implied  in  it  was  lifted 
above  all  notions  derived  from  time ; — and  all  inquiry  as  to 
the  date  of  it  consequently  silenced. 

IV.  But  whatever  is  the  force  and  value  of  the  word 
“  eternal  ”  when  it  qualifies  the  generation  of  the  Son,  as  an 
argument  against  the  Arians, — exactly  the  same  is  its  force 
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and  value,  when  it  qualifies  the  life  which  a  man  believing 
in  the  Son  receives,  as  an  argument  against  the  very 
idea  of  a  date,  or  an  end,  or  a  change.  Let  the  author  be 
consistent  with  himself.  He  meets  Arius,  who  assigns  a 
beginning  to  the  existence  of  the  Son,  hy  means  of  the  word 
“eternal.”  Of  course  I  know  he  does  not  mean  that  the 
word  “eternal,”  as  applied  to  the  Son,  denotes,  merely — 
without  beginning.  It  does  not  meet  the  Arian  heresy 
directly.  But  what  I  ask  is.  Does  it  meet  that  heresy 
really  and  hona  fide^  H  so,  it  must  be  because  when 
eternity  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  generation  of 
the  Son, — ^whatever  else  is  to  be  understood,  or  whatever 
more, — it  must,  at  all  events,  by  implication  deny  that  there 
was  or  could  be  any  commencement  of  the  Sonship.  And 
so,  when  eternal  life  is  given,  it  is  life  possessed  of  a  quality 
or  character  to  which  the  limits  and  laws  of  time  do  not 
apply.  But,  nevertheless,  or  rather  on  that  very  account, 
the  possibility  of  change  or  end  is  excluded. 

V.  Now,  I  challenge  the  same  principle  of  interpretation 
precisely  for  the  opposite  expressions — eternal  death,  eter¬ 
nal  punishment,  eternal  fire.  Eternity  has  a  Son  for  the 
Father.  Eternity  has  a  life  for  those  to  whom  the  Son  gives 
life  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Eternity  has  a  death,  a 
punishment,  a  fire,  for  those  whom  the  Judge  shall  condemn. 
And  whatever  that  punishment  or  fire  may  be,  —  what¬ 
ever  stripes,  whatever  horror  of  destruction  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Lord, — there  must  attach  to  whatever  of  evil 
has  the  character  or  stamp  of  eternity  affixed  to  it,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  whatever  persons  may  have  it  as  their  portion, 
the  very  same  independence  of  the  accidents  of  time  —  the 
very  same  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  change  or  end — 
which  belongs  to  the  Son  as  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ; 
and  to  the  life  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Son, 
and  is,  therefore,  like  the  Son,  eternal. 
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The  plain  truth  is  this  :  it  is  the  author  himself  who 
should  be  the  object  of  his  own  metaphysical  scorn.  It  is 
the  author  himself  who  is  for  introducing  the  idea  of  time, 
with  its  changes,  into  the  unbroken  oneness  of  eternity. 
Grant  that  eternity  is  the  very  being  of  God.  Then  I  hold, 
that  whatever  He  marks  out  in  his  word  as  eternal,  has  in 
it  the  same  quality  of  endurance  witli  the  being  of  God. 
And  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  Scripture  say  anything 
else  than  that  the  exercise  of  penal  severity  —  the  infliction 
of  righteous  retribution  —  has  upon  it  this  mark  of  God’s 
own  eternity. 

But  metaphysical  subtleties,  as  well  as  minute  and  critical 
word-catching,  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  when  so  awful 
a  theme  is  before  us.  They  are  especially  out  of  place 
when  they  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  clouding 
and  obscuring  what  the  author  must  know  is  the  real  point 
at  issue. 

On  several  accounts,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my 
regret  on  account  of  the  treatment  which  this  book  and  its 
author  have  received.  I  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  or  academic  authorities 
in  England,  but  I  may  form  and  express  an  opinion ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  regard  the  summary 
ejection  of  Mr.  Maurice  from  his  offices  in  King’s  College  as 
a  calamity.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Jelf, 
refers  to  some  “Scotch  Calvinists,  heavily  bowed  with  the 
yoke  of  the  Westminster  Confession,”  who  “  are  turning  to 
our  forms,  as  witnesses  of  a  Gospel  to  mankind  which  they 
are  hindered  from  preaching  ”  (p.  16).  It  is  just  possible  that 
a  recent  case  in  Brighton  may  have  been  in  his  eye.  I 
would  only  say,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  that  if  any 
process  for  censure,  or  deprivation  of  office,  against  Mr. 
Maurice  had  been  conducted  as  that  process  was  conducted. 
— and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  such  processes  conducted 
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in  Scotland ; — with  some  delay,  yet  with  full  publicity ;  with 
all  the  regular  formality  of  a  carefully-drawn  indictment,  an 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fullest  hearing  of  parties ; 
— considering  the  man,  the  church,  the  cause  concerned; — 
unspeakable  good  might  have  been  effected ;  a  most  valuable 
testimony  for  truth  might  have  been  borne ;  and  an  exposure 
made,  not  of  one  isolated  error,  but  of  a  systematic  form  of 
false  doctrine, — such  as  England  might  have  been  the  better 
for  ages  hence.  For  I  must,  with  all  deference  to  Principals, 
venture  to  make  another  remark.  How  any  theologian  could 
bring  himself  to  discuss  and  condemn — or  even  to  discuss — 
what  Mr.  Maurice  says  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment, 
at  the  very  close  of  his  book,  and  almost  by  way  of  a  mere 
appendix,*  otherwise  than  in  connexion  with  his  whole  pre¬ 
vious  teaching  throughout  all  the  Essays,  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension.  I  have  not  done  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 
I  recall  your  minds  in  a  sentence  or  two  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  question,  and  leave  you  with  a  single  observation 
thereafter. 

What  is  our  position  here  and  now  ?  on  this  earth,  and 
for  the  space  of  some  threescore  and  ten  years  which  we 
have  to  spend  on  the  earth  ?  Are  we  unfallen  creatures, — 
not  guilty,  depraved,  condemned; — tormented,  no  doubt, 
with  a  plague  of  self  within,  and  sadly  vexed  and  oppressed 
by  an  Evil  Spirit  of  selfishness  tyrannising  over  us  ; — but  still 
having  near  us  and  in  us,  as  the  root  of  oim  being,  a  Right¬ 
eousness,  a  Redeemer,  a  strong  Son  of  God,  who  has  sounded 
the  depths  of  all  our  experiences ; — and  also  a  Spirit  coming 
forth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  show  us  that  we  are 
all  sons  of  God,  and  are  all  brethren  ?  Is  this  our  present 

*  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays, 
which  alone  Dr.  Jelf  had  before  him,  and  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
future  state  is  not  considered  in  a  separate  essay  at  all,  but  occupies 
merely  a  few  pages  at  the  end  of  the  Essay  on  the  Trinity. 
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state  ?  And  have  we  in  prospect  before  us  indefinite  time, 
beyond  death,  in  which,  under  a  clearer  light  of  discovery 
and  revelation,  the  awful  problem  of  God’s  will  prevailing 
over  ours,  or  our  will  resisting  God’s,  may  work  out  some¬ 
how  its  solution, — the  loving  Father’s  wrath  against  the 
unlovely  burning  on,  in  respect  of  all  of  us,  and  not 
quenched  till  its  loving  purpose  is  fulfilled  ?  Or  are  we  a 
race  of  respited  criminals,  over  whom  the  righteous  sentence 
of  the  holy  and  righteous  God  is  suspended,  that  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  mercy  may  run  its  apnointed  and  limited  course  ?  If 
this  last  view  of  our  present  state  is  the  true  one  (and  Scrip¬ 
ture  must  be  read  backwards  or  written  over  again, — nay, 
the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  must  be  annihilated, — 
if  it  is  not),  then  how  sad  a  thing  is  it  to  let  any  vague 
and  general  reasonings  of  ours,  about  what  we  think  should 
be  the  ultimate  issues  of  things,  interfere  with  the  urgent 
work  of  persuading  the  guilty  criminals,  whose  respite  is 
so  precarious,  rather  to  embrace  the  offered  mercy  than 
remain  under  the  old  condemnation,  aggravated  as  it  must 
be  by  the  fresh  guilt  of  the  rejected  amnesty  and  mercy ! 
Show  me  one  hint  in  all  the  Bible  of  any  offer  of  grace, 
or  any  opportunity  of  salvation,  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
present  life,  and  I  will  try  to  calculate  chances  for  myself 
and  my  fellow-sinners.  But  if  you  cannot,  stand  aside, 
and  I  also  will  stand  aside.  Let  us  be  still.  And  let  God 
himself  proclaim  on  Sinai  the  threatenings  of  law,  and  fill 
the  air  round  Bethlehem  with  the  soft  song  of  peace. 
Above  all,  let  him,  in  the  cross  of  his  own  Son,  reveal  the 
inevitable  certainty  of  retribution — the  unsearchable  riches 
of  grace. 

My  closing  observation  is  a  practical  one.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  trace  slightly  the  author’s  views,  as  developed 
in  this  book,  to  some  of  the  sources  whence  they  might 
have  been,  if  they  have  not  been,  derived.  There  is  little 
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or  nothing  that  is  really  new  in  them.  Mr.  Maurice  cannot 
be  called  an  original  writer  as  to  matter,  though  his  manner 
and  style  are  fresh.  He  is  not,  probably,  much  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  Protestant  theology.  If  he  is,  it  is 
the  worse  for  his  candour ;  for  in  that  case  his  misrepre¬ 
sentations  are  inexcusable.  He  writes  as  if  the  field  had 
never  been  gone  over  before,  and  as  if  he  was  making 
discoveries ;  never  indicating  any  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  all  his  reasonings  against  the  current  orthodox  and 
evangelical  doctrines  have  been  anticipated  and  answered 
over  and  over  again.  I  might  show  the  coincidence  of  his 
views  as  to  the  inward  light  with  those  of  Barclay  and  the 
Friends ;  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  Edward  Irving 
and  Tliomas  Erskine  for  his  ideas  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement ;  and  the  agreement  of  his  opinions,  on  all  thvi 
leading  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  those  of  ordinary 
Unitarians :  with  these  two  exceptions :  that,  under  what¬ 
ever  limitations,  they  admit  a  resurrection,  a  judgment,  and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  whatever  explanations,  he  asserts  strongly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  to  return  to  my  concluding 
remark ; — 

The  heavy  weight  upon  every  thinking  man’s  mind  in 
connexion  with  this  whole  subject,  is  the  sad  and  seemingly 
liopcless  state  of  the  vast  multitudes,  not  in  heathen  lands 
only,  but  at  our  very  doors,  to  whom  there  seems  actually 
to  be  no  opportunity  given  for  escaping  the  wrath  to  come. 
How  that  weight  should  lie  less  oppressively  on  my  ith  i 
if  I  embrace  the  author’s  view,  than  if  I  hold  by  the  common 
belief  of  Christendom,  I  cannot  understand ; — unless  I  have 
a  far  clearer  revelation  than  he  can  give  me,  of  a  more 
favourable  condition  of  things,  when  life’s  fitful  fever  is  over. 
Nor  can  I  see  any  reason  why  men  seeking  to  persuade  their 
fellows  to  embrace  an  offered  means  of  escape  from  coming 
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judgment,  should  be  more  violent  or  more  ecstatic  than  those 
who  have  to  tell  them  that  they  are  in  a  wrong  state,  and 
that  that  state,  while  it  lasts,  is  hell.  But  this  I  say, — K 
any  man  accepts  the  Gospel  as  a  message  of  mercy  for  him¬ 
self,  and  rejoices  in  his  escape  from  liability  to  condemnation, 
and  his  present  possession  of  eternal  life  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God, — he  lies  under  an  obligation  not  to  be 
measured,  to  go  everywhere  among  his  fellows,  that,  knowing 
the  terror  of  the  Lord,  he  may  persuade  men.  I  say,  more¬ 
over,  that  it  will  be  foul  guilt  in  him  if  he  is  not  the  foremost 
in  every  good  work  for  rescuing  society  from  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  crime.  And  I  say,  finally,  that  he  has  a 
weapon  of  power  which  none  else  can  wield,  when  he  has  to 
tell  of  an  all-sufficient  Atonement,  a  free  Justification,  a 
full  Salvation.  I  call  upon  the  Evangelical  Churches 
everywhere  to  arise  and  to  do  their  duty  in  these  perilous 
times.  God  expects  it  at  their  hands.  “  Awake,  awake ; 
put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments,  O  Jerusalem.  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise 
and  sit  down,  O  Jerusalem ;  loose  the  bands  of  thy  neck, 
0  captive  daughter  of  Zion  !  ” 
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